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“A DVERSIT Y."—Arrer Aa PAmntina BY VERLAT.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculiurist. 


There are several ways in which deer 
are killed. Some are simple butchery, and 
where deer are plenty may be practiced by hon- 
orable men for the sake of food; but no true 
sportsman ever kills wantonly or for the mere 
sake of killing, Men may get venison when 
the animal has no chance for its life, or next to 
none, and when they display no more skill than 
if they shot calves in a barn-yard; but they have 
no sport. The pleasure in hunting lies not in 
killing, but in the exercise of the art, the care, 
the precaution, a quick wit, a steady eye, and a 
close aim, while the result of a shot may be 








painful toa sensitive man, as he sees the stricken 
victim sobbing out the last gasps of its wild life. 

In deer-stalking or still-hunting the sports- 
man prefers a rifle throwing a heavy ball, for a 


_ deer shot even through the heart, with a light 


ball, will often run many rods, and perhaps get 
away or hide itself, only to die a lingering death. 
The shock produced by a large ball usually 
gives the hunter time to reload and come up 
before the animal revives. Still-hunting is not 


lying in wait at a spring or salt-lick where deer 
are known to come daily, which approaches the 
barn-yard style of sportsmanship. Silently fol- 





lowing up the trail in the dew or light snow, and 
attacking the deer on its own feeding grounds, 
the hunter keeps himself to the leeward, for 
hearing and scent are very acute in the deer, 
approaches with extreme caution, and is usually 
obliged to fire at long range. The application 
of the title given by the distinguished artist 
is almost as inappropriate to the fallen buck as to 
the lucky hunter, whose appetite is no doubt 
sharpened to appreciate a juicy steak for his 
late supper ; but the bullet brings “adversity” 
indeed to the forlorn. young doe, left alone, 
perhaps, even before the end of the honeymoon. 
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Back Volumes Supplied.—The back volumes 
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information upon every topic connected with rural life, 
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a very complete library. Each volume hasa full index 
for ready reference to any desired topic. We* have on 
hand. and print from electrotype plates as wanted, all the 
numbers and volumes for ten years past, beginning with 
1857- that is, Vol. 1610 Vol. 27, inclusive. Any of these 

“volumes sent complete (in numbers) at $1.75 each, post- 
paid, (or $1.50 if taken at the office). The volumes, 
neatly bound, are supplied for $2 each, or $2.50 if to be 
sent by mail. Any single numbersof the past ten 
years will be supplied, post-paid, for 15 cents each. 
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ness, yet interest us much, we hope it will not be 
thought an impertinence. Are you going to try 
peas this year? or shall you sow oats or barley, as 
usual? Have you bought your seed-wheat ? or do 
you raise your own seed? If not, why don’t you 
raise it? It is worth more than the market price, 
as you will find if you have to buy. Why is it that 
your land is so weedy that you have to buy all your 
seed? You might have a good deal of clover-seed, 
which it is easy to get tolerably clean. Why don’t 
you plan to save enough for yourown use? Clover 
is the cheapest manure you can use. Did you ever 
plow under a crop? Are you going to buy a mower 
and reaper this year? or will you hire, as you did 
last? You probably pay, if you hire, ten per cent 
interest on two or three machines. Is it not so? 
How about horse-rakes? Don’t you know that it 
takes the best man to work the old revolver, and a 
smart boy can work many of the new ones perfectly 
well? You uever put in any grain with a drill; 
why not? Don’t you think it would be a great 
saving,—taking less seed, making the crop ripen 
evener, giving you better straw and a surer and 
larger crop? What plans have you made for the 
spring and summer? How many hands will you 
employ? What permanent improvements are you 
going to make? Do you know any man who 
would take your farm and make more money on it 
than you, without taxing the land more than you 
do, if somuch? Ifso, how doyou think he would 
do it? Will it not pay you to do the same? 

February is just the month to discuss a great 
many such questions, and some of them will keep 
until warm weather. But while they are mooted, 
the work must go on just the same. 


_— 


Hints about Work. 

Over a good part of the Union, it is neither win- 
ter nor spring; the frost may be out of the ground 
so that we can beginsetting fences and doing some 
kinds of spring work, and it may come on and 
freeze again, and a second edition of winter in all 
its severity be upon us. 

Winter Work.—Make the best use of the snow to 
fencing stuff, and boards, 
from the saw-mill or from the wood lot. Employ 
every hour of daylight, when other important work 
is not pressing, in cutting 

Five-wood, and thus making provision against a 
more hurried season, when every hour will be 
worth two or three hours of this time of the year. 
There is nothing that pleases the good wife better 
than a nice lot of clean, dry chips and light stuff, 
to make a quick blaze; andif she or her maid has 
to run to the wood-pile, tear off splinters, pick up 
damp chips, and so spend five minutes out of the 
kitchen just at the critical time when the dinner 
needs attention, the farmer must not complain if 
the potatoes burn in the pot, and things go wrong. 

Ice, nice ice, will keep splendidly on a floor of 
rails, under a heap of straw. Lay a floor of slabs 
on three old raiis as sleepers, the floor being 12x12 
feet square; cover ita foot thick with straw; lay 
up asquare pile of ice eight or ten fect high, of 
solid square pieces, having the spaces between the 
cakes well chinked in with pounded ice; set posts, 
as for a high fence, two feet outside, all around; 
board up with close-fitting 16-feet inch 
or inch-and-a-quarter boards, and stuff the 
whole, outside the ice, with straw; put on 
a single-pitch roof of boards, inclined to 
the north, and fill the whole interior above 
the ice with straw. The ice will keep well, 
and should be used from the top only. It is well, 
before piling up the ice, to set two light posts, two 
feet from each corner, against which the ice may 
rest, so that the corners of the pile will remain firm. 

Laborers.—Look out early for good farm hands. 
The best men are the first to make engagements; 
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With a good, active, intelligent German, who has 
been in this country a few years, one can employ, 
at low wages, a class of his countrymen which 
would otherwise only be a nuisance on the farm, 

Manure.—The time for economizing in the use of 
bedding is ] ate inthe season, if ever. Early in the 
winter, use as much as you can in order to i increase 
the manure pile. This month often offers a first. 
rate opportunity to work over all the accumul. 
tions of manure in the yards and cellars, to throw 
them in compact heaps, well laid up, mingling 
with them as much muck and litter as can be spared 
from the stores of bedding for use later in the seg. 
son, and all the uneaten cornstalks, which are too 
apt, at this time in the winter, to disfigure the 
yards. Composts may be greatly enriched and thejr 
fermentation quickened by a mixture of hog and 
hen manure; but it is important that these should 
be pretty thoroughly disseminated through the 
whole mass in order to give it uniformity. 

Plows and Harrows.—Farmers living at a consider- 
able distance from mechanics should have, not only 
good plows, but plenty of duplicate parts, that they 
can themselves attach in case of breakage; sey- 
eral new shares, at least one new beam for each 
breaking-up plow, and several plow handles that 
may be adapted to the plows most used. Have 
wood ready to mend harrows, if they are to be sub- 
jected to any trying work among stumps or on 
rough, rooty ground. Give a coat of paint to all 
tools of this class, being particular to work it well 
into the joints, and itis well to give these spots 
several coats, so that water cannot get in. Paint 
tools only when thoroughly dry. 

Wagons.—When the sleighing is good, don’t for- 
get to put the wagons in good order. 

Good Roads, whether good for wheels or run- 
ners, should be made use of, so that there shall be 
no need to deliver sold goods when the roads are 
breaking up in the spring, nor to do heavy team- 
ing, like hauling home lumber, coal, and provisions, 
What a good thing it would be if we had in this 
country such grand highways as connect almost 
every farming community in Europe with the mar. 
ket town, and market towns with one another all 
over the country! On these roads a pair of horses 
will trundle off, at a trot, on level ground, four 
tons on a wagon that weighs a ton. The roads 
are, the year round, equal to ours in midwinter, 

Working Cattle—Save the strength of the ox for 
the plow and for the heavy work; feed him a little 
grain; keep him in first-rate working order, and 
give just work enough to prevent his neck get- 
ting soft; then when the time for hard labor ar- 
rives, give good feed and all the work he can do, 
Work the Bulls! They are healthier for it; they 
are easier and safer to handle; they are surer and 
better stock-getters; they are more intelligent 
than oxen, and easier taught, if they do not learn 
that dangerous lesson, that they need not mind 
unless it suits their own convenience. 

Cows.—Feed dry cows well ; give them a daily feed 
of meal of some kind, corn-meal and wheat-bran, 
or corn-meal and oil-cake, or some other milk-pro- 
ducing or fattening dict. You will get it all back 
when you begin to milk. Keep neat stock of all 
kinds sheltered and warm. Do not expose them to 
the spring storms, which are more trying than 
those of the autumn and early winter. 

Young Cattle should never stop growing until 
they come to full maturity. They will surely stop, 
and thenceforth have that stunted, weakly look so 
common among ‘‘scrubs,’’ unless they are siel- 
tered and so well fed that they do not lose flesh. 

Horses and Colts.—The same remarks are applica- 
ble to these animals as to neat stock, except that 
the horse will thrive under much severer exposure 
than cattle, if he has enough to eat and a shed to 
gounder, It is, however, the worst policy to put 
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the toughness of any animal to severe tests, Horses 
must be fed up for the hard work of spring. 
Great care should be taken that colds are not caught 
from exposure during sleighing excursions, or 
after other sweating work; they are very apt to 
run into confirmed coughs and the heaves, espe- 
cially at this season. Blanket only and always 
when warm, rub off dry, withhold food and drink, 
and litter freely. A horse-stable should not be ex- 
posed to interior draughts. 

Sheep.—Have an cye to evidences of parasites, 
and apply a strong solution of carbolic soap, 
thrown into the parted wool, on the parts most af- 

feeted, from a bottle having a quill through the cork. 

Salting Stock of all kinds must not be neglected ; 
irrecularity is nearly 45 hbadas entire neglect. 

Poultry require close attention, especially if 
they are Jaying freely. Hens that are repeatedly 
checked in their laying by exposure to cold are lia- 
ble to become diseased. If hens are sitting, they 
must be well protected, and must not be inter- 
fered with, lest they remain in cold weather too 
long off their nests, and the eggs get chilled. We 
know of no better feed for laying hens-or young 
chicks than good wheat screenings. 

Spring Work.—As soon as the frost is out of the 
ground, and the weather is favorable, 

Re-set Fences, and renew rails and posts, wher- 
ever they are failing. Staking and binding with 
withes answers a tolerable purpose, but isa very 
pad-looking way of mending a fence. 

Repair the Roads by filling soft spots with stones, 
and covering them with good, sharp gravel, leaving 
the cart-paths and farm roads rounded up, free 
from water, andas even as you can with the time 
and labor you have to put upon them. 

Ditching and Draining way be at once undertaken, 
and pushed at odd times, when the ground is too 
wet to plow. 

—_—_p—. 


Work inthe Horticultural Departments. 
pe 

In arrangidg plans for spring work, do not lay out 
more than can be done thoroughly. Amateurs 
especially are apt to-grasp at too much and take up 
a heavier load than they can earry. Laying out 
and planting are not all, but only the beginning ; 
the labor and cost of cultivation and maintenance 
are to be taken into the account. ‘Walks and 
Talks’? discusses the size of farms, and his remarks 
apply to the garden, whether it be one for orna- 
ment orfor use. Orders for trees and seeds sent 
the present month are more likely to be satisfacto- 
rily filled than if delayed until planting time. 


certs 
Orchard and Nursery. 


Plant Trees in those States where the season is 
sufficiently advanced to admit of it. Atthe North 
it is much better to wait until spring is well 
opened. Young, recently planted trees are often 
much injured by exposure to cold, dry winds, as 
they are unable to take up moisture to supply the 
waste by evaporation. 

Grafting, for the same reason, should not be done 
too early. If the cions are put in just as the tree 
is starting into growth the chances of success are 
much greater. 

Nursery Trees, if frozen in transportation, as they 
are apt to be, are not likely to be injured if allowed 
to thaw very gradually. Cover the package with 
hay or straw, that the thawing may go on slowly. 

Injured Trees ave to be attended to as soon as the 
trouble is discovered. If any limbs have been 
broken by storms, secure a smooth wound, as di- 
rected in the article on pruning on page 57. 

Girdling by rabbits and mice may now be discov- 
ered. Most trees injured in this way may be saved 
by proper care. Draw up a mound of earth to 
completely cover the wound, or if the place be too* 
high for this, bind on a generous plaster of clayey 
loam ; if this be mixed with cow-dung it will re- 
tain its moisture better. If the injury is very se- 
vere, grafts must be inserted to establish a connee- 
tion between the bark below the wound and that 
above it. Cut incisions with a chisel downwards, 





below the wound, and upwards, above it ; then take 
twigs of the same kind of tree of the proper length, 
sharpen them to a wedge at each end, and insert 
the ends in the incisions; put grafting wax over 
the insertions, as in ordinary grafting. 

Cions.—Cut, if not already done, and preserved, 
as mentioned last: month on page 8. 

Pruning has sufficient said upon it in a special 
article on page 57. We omitted to mention there 
that thick white-lead paint is found to answer ex- 
cellently as a covering for the wounds made in 
pruning. It maybe colored with lamp-black, to 
make it less conspicuous, or it may be made 
more like the color of the tree by using amber. 

Washing with some alkaline wash is of great 
benefit to trees, as it removes parasitic growths, 
loosens old bark scales, and dislodges insects. 
Home-made soft soap, thinned with water, and put 
on with a brush, is one of the best applications, or 
a moderately strong lye of potash or soda-ash may 
‘be used. The effect is more satisfactory if the 
wash is used during 2 damp spell. 

Insects.—Remove all eggs of the tent-caterpillar 
before they hatch. Canker-worms, or rather the 
insects of which they are the larva, come out of 


the ground as soon as it thaws. The females are | 


wingless, and must crawl up the trees, and upon 
this fact all the preventives depend. We have 
given some ofthese. Whatever places an impassa- 
ble barrier to the ascent of the insect, without 
injury to the tree, will answer. See several articles 
upon the canker-worm in last volume. 
ome 
Fruit Garden. 

Do all preparatory work that the weather will 
allow; see under Orchard for sundry hints. 

Blackberries and Raspberries should be planted as 
soon as the ground can be worked, as they start 
very early; the shoots will be much broken in 
handling them if delayed until they have pushed. 

Dwarf Trees—and none others should be in the 
fruit garden—may have the general care given to 
trees in the orchard; being small, they are more 
accessible, and it is inexcusable to neglect them. 

Strawberries.—Some good cultivators prefer to set 
them as soon as the frost is out of the ground, 
while others prefer to wait until later. 

Grape-vines which were neglected may be 
pruned in mild weather. Cuttings made from 
wood that has been exposed all winter do not usu- 
ally succeed so well as from that cut in the falland 
properly cared for during the winter. 

aget 
Kitchen Garden. 

The main consideration just now is manure, 
which will soon be needed, not only for enriching 
the land but for hot-beds. In our brief space we 
must confine ourselves to the family garden ; those 
who propose growing vegetables for market should 
have Mr. Henderson’s ‘‘ Gardening for Profit.” 

Manure.—The heaps should not be so small as to 
freeze, and when the heat increases so as to cause 
an issue of steam from the heap it should be forked 
over, and watered, if dry enough to need it. 

Cold Frames are treated of on page 59. 

Hot-beds are best left until next month, unless in 
the Southern States, when they’ may be started, 
and Egg Plant, Tomato, ete., sown in them. 

Straw Mais are almost indispensable when glass 
is used over hot-beds or cold frames, and come in 
play in various ways, in protecting plants from 
the effects of frost and sun. Brief directions 
for making them were given last month. 

Brush and Poles.—Whatever supports of these 
kinds will be needed should be gathered before the 
leaves start, and made ready for use. When mate- 
rial is scarce it will pay to char the ends of the 
poles; treated in this way, and housed as soon as 
out of use, poles will last several years. 

Peas.—If the soil is in a condition to allow of 
planting, a row may be risked in a sheltered place ; 
keep the ground warm by laying boards over the 
row at night. When the plants come up they may 
be protected by placing the boards upon bricks or 
other supports. This, of course, will only pay 
for those who wish to be a little earlier than others. 

Potatoes may be forwarded by a similar treatment. 








I 
Plant some early sort as soon as the frost will al- 
low, and have some litter at hand to draw over 
them when there are frosty nights. 

Parsnips, Salsify and Horseradish.—Dig for use 
or for market as soon as the ground is thawed. 

Rhubarb.—Those who have a green-house can 
readily force a few plants by taking up the roots 
during a thaw, and setting them in boxes of earth 
under the stage of a green-house. The same thing 
can be done by placing the roots in 4 barrel iaa warm 
room; or cover a few roots with boxes or barrels, 
and place over them a heap of fermenting manure. 

Sceds.—Order long before they are wanted for 
sowing, as the supply will be better, and there is 
time for testing the vitality of doubtful ones, 
as directed in last month’s notes. 

——— 
Flower Garden and Lawa,. 


Last morth we advised making a plan for all'im- - 
provements, and it cannot be delayed much lon- 
ger. The plan given on page 60 will afford some ex- 
cellent hints as to the management of a- small 
place. There will be many who, with a small piece 
of ground, would prefer to have more in vege- 
table and fruit garden than is there given. In 
the border and beds in the lawn, plan to have the 
planting different this year from what it was last. 

Cannas are among the most pleasing plants for 
beds upon the lawn, and we fully agree with what 
is said by M. Jean Sisley on page 57. Roots are 
sold by the florists, or the plants may be raised 
from seed, which had better be started in a hot-bed. 

Deciduous Trees.—Those used for ornament 
should have the same care in giving needed prun- 
ing and manuring as those grown for fruit. Do 
not prune such trees out of their natural shape. 

Planting of Trees and Shrubs is to be done un- 
der the conditions given for trees in the orchard, 

Shrubs.—The pruning of these should not be 
done indiscriminately. An observer will notice 
that some shrubs have their flower-buds ready 
formed; to remove these by shortening the 
branches would destroy the bloom for the coming 
season. Others produce. flowers from the new 
wood which will grow next spring; shrubs like 
these will flower more strongly if well cut back, 

Pits or Cold Frames.—The increasing heat of the 
sun will start plants in these into growth. un- 
less they are freely aired. They need to be 
kept quiet until the season is more advanced. 

Lawns.—Wherever the frost is out of the ground 
roll the grass, and dress with compost or bone- 
dust, provided it was not manured in autumn. 

Repairs to wood-work of all kinds, and painting, 


| are best done now. Paint trellises, and other work 


needing it, using drab or some other subdued 

color in preference to glaring white or green. Rus- 

tic work should have one or more coats of oil. 
ainisaapitis 

Green-house and Window Plants. 


Plants coming into flower need more water and a 
place nearer the glass. Prolong the bloom by 
shading from the hot sun in the middle of the day. 

Annuals may be sown in the green-house, but it 
is a month too early where it is done in the win- 
dow. In either case boxes are better than pots. 

Bulbs in pots, as they go out of flower, should 
have the flower-stalk cut away and the leaves kept . 
growing until they naturally decay. Bulbs grown 
in glasses of water are not worth anything after- 
wards; those forced in pots will do to turn out 
into the garden as soon as the frost is out. 

Air is to be given whenever the weather will allow. 

Dust.—Mild days will allow window plants to be 
taken outside for a thorough showering; where 
this cannot be done with safety a bath-tub or sink 
will servea good turn. Lay the plants on the side, 
when it can be done without injury, and shower 
from a watering-pot with a fine rose; in this way 
both sides of the leaves will be washed. 

Propagating of bedding plants will now occupy 
attention. The secret of success is to have the 
temperature of the house lower than that of 
the cutting bench. Every one who wishes to prop- 
agate plants to any extent should consult Hender- 
son’s new work, called Practical Floriculture. 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, $i each. Papérs are addressed to each name. 





TO EDITORS OF OUR 


EXCHANGES. 


Our “Copy-right” not * Prohibitory.»°— 
From frequent letters and requests, we judge there is a 
wrong impression in regard to the object of copy-righting 
each tumber of this journal. The plan was originally 
started to protect ourselves against half a dozen journals 
that habitually reprinted whole broadside pages of the 
Agriculturist, taking our best articles,those which had cost 
us $50 to $100 each; and this was done without so much 
as even naming this paper, from one year toanother. In 
one case, a Western Agricultural paper had a two-column 
afticle specially urging its readers to not patronize the 
American Agriculturist, because it was printed in another 
State, and not adapted to their own wants, but to take 
their own paper (that is, the writer's); yet, of the 21 
columns in the very number containing this caution, 16 
columns were filled with (uncredited) articles first written 
for and printed in the Agriculturzst, at a cost to us of $500. 

We spare no pains or expense to get the best reading 
matter possible—just such articles as are useful and 
worthy of the widest publication, and they are free for 
public use, and ought to take the place of much unrelia- 
ble trash that gets into the ‘rounds of the press.’”» We 
mean to make every article so guarded that it can be 
passed along without any question as to its reliability. 
The only restriction ever thought of, is the simple and 

just request that articles copied be credited in full to the 
AMERICAN Agriculturist. There are several papers having 
the name “ Agriculturist,”’ with sundry prefixes, and we 
prefer to be responsible only for things appearing in our 
own journal, which is not distinctly designated by using 
the latter half only of the name, or by ‘‘Am. Ag.,”’ or “Ex.” 


[The following may serve as hints to such of our 
Exchanging Editors as may feel inclined to place 
the Agriculturist among those worthy of “notice.” | 


_The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for Feb. 1st, is at 
hand, increased to 44 large quarto pages, and is unusually 
rich in fine engravings, and valuable articles on various 
topics relating to Rural Life, Domestic Economy, and 
inetruction of Children and Youth. The Illustration of 
the Silver Spangled Hamburg Fowls is the most success- 
fal effort we have ever seen to show by black and white 
engravings the beautifal plumage of these fowls. The 
European Sparrows, which, since their recent introduction 
have saved the shade trees of N. Y. City from destruction 
by worms, are exhibited to the life in an engraving taken 
direct from the Jiving specimens. We learn that it cost 
the artist two days effort to get the birds still enough to 
allow an accurate sketch, and one of the pair died im- 
mediately after it was photographed. Another notable 
engraving is a beautiful print of Beard’s,—‘t Asking the 
Blessing.” The woodman seated upon a log with his 
axe by his side, when brought his luncheon by his little 
daughter who stands near in a reverent posture, has 
doffed his hat and is asking God’s blessing upon his frugal 
repast. In the Household Department, housewives and 
their daughters are shown by a well executed picture 
how a Table ought to be set. There are numerous other 
engravings, showing clearly the proper way to prune, 
lay out private grounds, sundry fruits and plants, the 
structure of farm bridges, plans for milk-racks, put- 
ting temporary runners under wagon wheels, fastening 
cows in stalls, puzzles for children, etc., while the two 
leading cartoons give splendid illustrations of “Deer 
Hunting,” and the ‘‘ Queen of the Jersey Cows.’’ Among 
the leading articles are ‘‘Walks and Talks upon the 
Farm,” important information on Colic in Horses, by 
Prof. Gamgee, and on Forwarding Cabbages, Cauliflower, 
etc., by Peter Henderson ; High Farming by Geo. Waring, 
with many others on Pruning, Propagating Lilies, on 
Quinces, Hedges, Cold Frames, Evergreens, Tim Bunker 
on Carding Cattle, etc., etc. It is altogether a very valu- 

able number. Terms $1.50 per annum. ORANGE 
JUDD & CO., Publishers, 245 Broadway, New York. 





Our Premiums. 


Nearly all the Editors and Publishers, and many of the 
clerks and employees in this Office, know by experience a 
good deal about the hurry and drive of the haying and 
harvest season onthe farm. They are now experiencing, 
as never before, what areal Winter Harvest in the city 
means—that is, on the plot of ground at 245 Broadway. 
Take, for example, ten days past: The Record Book shows 
that in these ten days they have gathered, assorted, 
bound in sheaves (P. O. clubs), and arranged the names, 
post-office address, date of beginning and ending, etc., 
of 23,480 different subscribers/ This is over three a 
minute for twelve hours each day, or two-and-a-half a 
minute for sixteen hours a day—about the time all have 
had towork. One day the mails brought in 3,365 
Other 


days for many weeks have been proportionately brisk. 


names, or nearly jive a minute for twelve hours! 


Every name has been entered on the day of its arrival, 
and, within two days after, copies of our beautiful January 
number for each have been entrusted to our good ‘‘ Uncle 
Sam,” properly directed for delivery—all over the country. 

..This unprecedented expansion of the circulation of 
the Agriculturist is exceedingly pleasant to both Pub- 
lishers and Editors—in a triple sense. It tells them their 
efforts are appreciated by their friends, viz. the whole 
people of America and beyond (for example : 100 subscrib- 
ers inaclub from the Sandwich Islands, ?2ina club from 
Bermuda, and large lists from many foreign lands); it 
supplies funds, and confidence, for increased effort and ex- 
pense upon the paper for the future ; and itis a pleasure 
to think that there are so many new homes where the 
paper will carry pleasure and instruction during all this 
year. We firmly believe that every reader will be directly 
or indirectly benefited in heart and mind, and we hope 
in the end pecuniarily benefited. So, with all its hurry 
and work, our harvest season is a very pleasant one in- 


deed, aside from any profit. * 


The past year’s work is finished, and people are looking 
They 


want every help possible. A single hint will very often 


ahead, laying out plans for the next active season. 


lead one’s thoughts into a channel that will terminate in 
success, when without this hint his mind would have run 
in an entirely different direction. Successful labor is 
only the carrying out of well-conceived plans and modes 
of operations. In the aggregate, untold millions of dol- 
lars have been secured by our readers alone, simply from 
hints and suggestions they have derived from the pages 
of the Agriculturist during the past twenty-seven years. 
We know many persons can themselves readily tell what 
particular hint gave their minds the direction they took. 
A great number have written us, tracing their success with 
acrop, or in a business enterprise, to some idea thrown 
out in these pages. The more any man reads and thinks 
—and the more he reads the more he will think—the 
So 


we say to every kind-hearted person, who desires the 


more will his head help his hands and his muscles. 


prosperity of his neighbors, get them all to reading, 
as much as possible—not trashy novels or fictitious sto- 
ries that merely lull the mind, or instil false and vision- 
ary notions—but reading matter that will awaken thought, 
that will stir up the reasoning faculties, lead to investiga- 
tion, and afford practical information....Such reading 
matter abounds in the Agriculturist, and NOW, in this 


month of February, is a good time to do something 





toward getting people to read. 


a 

{In this table are given the relia cash prices of each 
article, and the number of subscribers required at $1.50 9 year, 
to get it free, also at the lowest club rate of $1a year, For 
full descriptions of the articles see extra sheets, sent free,] 






















5—Sewing Machine (Grover & Baker).. 
6—Sewing Machine (Howe Machine Co. = 
'7—Sewing Machine ( Florence) 03 
Sewing Machine (Singer's Tailoring) .. 
9—Sewing Machine ( Wilicox & Gibbs)..... 
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L0O—Sewing Machine (Finkle & Lyon)... .. 
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L1— Washing Machine (Doty’s)..........+... 14 
2—Clothes Wringer (Best—Universal)..... 10 
3—Tea Set (Hart's best Silver Plated)...... 50 
44—Castor and Fruit Basket (do. do.)....$80 


= 


45—Ice or Water Pitcher (do. do.).... 
46—One Dozen Tea Spoons (do. do.)... 
47—One Dozen Table Spoons (do. do.) 
48—One Dozen Dinin 

49—Tea Knivesand 
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Forks (do. do.).... 
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Table of Premiums and Terms, 3); Vumber 
For Volume 28—(1869). 3 |e" of Sub. 

RS iire br 
Open to all—No Competition. a> - a 

~ 

No. Namesof Premium Articles. wall si0| $1. 
1—Short-horn Bull, * Clansman,” «$500 00|| 425, 1959 
2—Short-horn Bull. “ Malcolm" 500 00}| 425) 1959 
3—Ayrshire Bull, ** Werner.” 250 00) 250] 799 
4—Ayrshire Bull, “ Duke of Ha tfo. 200 00)} 220) 659 
5—Ayrshire Bull, * McKeown,” ..... - $200 00)) 220] 659 
6—Ayrshire Bull, “ Malvern,” ......0c00005 $200 00}| 220) 659 
9—Ayrshire Bull, “ John Brown,”......... $150 00|| 180) fox 
3O—Ayrshire Bull Calf .........cccccceccoeees $80 00/| 96] gos 
42—Alderney Bull, “ Wachusett,” .......0000. $300 00|| 280) g49 
y3—Alderney Bull,“ Ascutney,”.. « «+ +8200 00/| 220] 659 
14—Alderney Bull, * Ossipee,” . $200 00|} 290 650 
15—Alderney Buil, “ nn y 200 00)| 220] 650 
i6— Cotswold Ram....... 200 00} | 220) 659 
17—Cotswold Ram.. + «$200 00) | 220) 659 
19 — Cotswold Ram.. -+--$100 00/) 110) 359 
SEE INO cvucacetsseonisnesossiossscusd $100 00)| 110) 359 
ee erry: $100 00)| 110] 359 
22—La Fleche Fowls, oné Pair........0.00008 $40 00 150 
23—Houdan Fowls, one Pair. 2.2.0. $40 00) 150 
24—Creveceur Fowls,one Pair....... . 840 00 150 
25—Black Spanish Fow Is, one Pai $25 00 120 
26—Brahmas, Light, one Pair.... $15 % 
27—Brahmas, Dark, one Pair. $15 % 
28—Gold Laced Sebright Bantams, one Pair $i5 4 
29—Early Rose Potato, ( (Three lb. parcel). .$2 5 
: i” Garden Seeds for a Family (40 kinds). .$5 87 
31—Flower Seeds for a Family (100 kinds)... $5 7d 
e— Nursery Stock (an y kinds desired)...... $20 7 
B— Het OF Field CLOQUEL, «00.ccccrevccseessece $8 52 
4—Sewing Machine (Wheeler & Wilson). .$55 240 
40 
20 
5 
320 
40 
200 
0 
8B 
235 
140 
9 
“45 
6 
6 
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50—Table Knives and Forks (do — 16 
51—Carving Knife and Fork (do. do.).... $5 13] 37 
52—Melodeon, 4-octave(G. A. — C0.'8) . $67 78) 295 
53— y aeaenge 5. octave (do. do.).. 112 188) 400 
54—Piano, Splendid %-oct,(Steinw Bin $550 540) 1600 
55—Colibri Piano (Barlow, Doehler & Co.,)$450 00|| 380) 1150 
56—Silver Watch (American Watch Co.)... .$40 00|| 50) 159 
57—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch(Am. Watch Co) $100 po 110} 350 
58—Double Bbl.Gun (Cooper, Harris & H.,) $30 46) 150 
59—Repeating Shot Gun (Roper Rifle C0.). $60 00 67) 270 
60— Tool Chest (Patterson Bros.)............ $44 50!| 60) 19 
61—Case of Mathematical Instruments...... $09 00}; 18) % 
62—Case of Mathematical Instruments. ....$15 00}| 2) % 
63 —Gold Pen, Sil. Case, E,( Warren dSpadone) $4 50|| 11) % 
64—Gold Pen and Silver Case F, (do. do.). $5 5 50 14, 2 
65—Barometer (Woodru, "8 fercurial)....$12 00|| 19) @& 
66—Barometer (Woodruff’s Mercurial). $18 00}; 27) 
67--Buckeye Mowing Tiechine | ot See 25 00)| 150) 450 
68—Allen's Patent Cylinder Plow, etc 19 50|| 29) ® 
69—Collins & Co.'s Cast Cast-Steel Plow. ..:$25 00|| 38) 120 
7O—Pump and Sprinkler (Page’s).......... “$5 00|| 18} 87 
VW1—Family Scales (Fairbanks’ & Co.)...... $14 00}; 21) 7 
72—Building Blocks (Crandall)...........6. $2 00 6} 20 
73—Pocket Lanterns, One Dozen..........000 $9 00|! 12) 4 
74—American Cyclopedia (Appleton's) .....$80 00}| 96) 8% 
75— Wor cester's Great lliustrated Dictionary$12 00)} 19) & 
76—Any Back Volume Agriculturist ).... $1 % 20 
77—Any Tivo Back Volumes a 3 SE $3 50 29 
7S—Any Threedo. ao. do. = & 3 25); 13) 8 
79—Any Four do. do. do. Ss 7 00| 15} 47 
80—Any Five do, do. =o $8 %5)| 17) 
—(Each added Vol. at same rate) S34 | 
81—Twelve Vols. XVI to XX VII __. $21 00)| $1) % 
82—Any Back Volume Agriculturist $2 50] 24 
83—Any Two Back Volumes do. $5 00) %6 
84--Any Threedo. do. do. $7 50/| 16) #& 
85—Any Four do. do, do. $10 00)} 18} 60 
86—Any Five do. do. do. $12 50}| 21) @ 
—(Kach added Vol. "4 same rate) } 
87—Twelve Vols. XVI to XXVII $30 00)| 42) 128 
88—A $10 Library (Your C moice). = $10 00) 18} 88 
89—A $15 Library do, ‘ S $15 00)| 24) 85 
90—A $20 Library do. x $20 00); 31] 106 
91—A $25 Library do. Ry 25 00)| 88) 125 
92—A $30 Library do. m9 $30 00/| 44) 144 
93—A $35 Library do. . $35 00!) 50} 10 
94—A $40 Library do. S$40 00|} 56) 177 
95—A 45 Library do. m™~ $45 00)} 62) 192 
96—A $50 Library do. 3$50 00} 68) 207 
97 —A $60 Library do. $60 00)| 80) 237 
98—A $75 Library do. os >#75 00)| 100} 282 
99—A $100 Library do. qe 00|| 125) 360 
100—A Choice of Good Books (See Terms below.)|| .. | .. 
101—Devon Bull “* Gen. LYON" ..crreeeerees $250 00)|| 250) 700 
102—Devon Bull“ Jack"......... 150 00|| 180} 525 
103 —Devon Bull“ Bloodgood". 125 = 150} 450 
105 —Devon Bull “ Cohasset” 66; 225 
106—Breech-loading Pocket Rifle. . ie 00| 24! 8 


ee" Leery Premium article is new and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge is made for packing or bowing 
any article in our Premium List. The thirty-two Premiums, 
Nos. 29, 30, 31, 61, 62, 63, 64, and 76 
100 inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of all charges, 
by mail or express, (at the Post-office or express office nearest 
recipient), to any place in the United States or Territories. 
—The other articles cost the recipient only the freight after 
leaving the manufactory of each, by any conveyance specified. 


Read and carefully Note the fol- 
Towing : (a) Get subscribers anywhere ; all sent by one 
person count together, though from one or a dozen 
different Post-offices. But....(6) Say with each name 
or list of names sent, that it is for a premium list, and we 
will so record it....(¢) Send the names as fast as obtain- 





ed, that the subscribers‘may begin to receive the paperat 
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once. Any time, from one to three months, will be allowed 
to fill up your list as large as you may desire. The pre- 
mium will be paid whenever you call for it....(@) Send 
the exact money with each list of names, so that there 
may be no confusion of money accounts....(¢) Old and 
new subscribers all count in premium clubs, put a portion, 

at least, should be new names; it is partly to get these 
that we offer the premiums.. ..(f) Specimen Numbers, 
Cards, and Show-bills, will be supplied free as needed by 
canvassers, but they should be used carefully and econom- 
ically, for every extra copy of the paper costs, with the 
Qc. prepaid postage, about 12 cents....(g) Remit money 
in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers payable to 
order of Orange Judd & Co., or send Post-Office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtainable, Register 
Money Letters, affixing stamps both for the postage and 
registry; put in the money and seal the letter in the pres- 
ence of the Postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 

Money sent in any of the above ways is at our risk, 


If from any Cause one fails to get the larger pre- 
mium desired, the names can be used for a smaller one. 


A Full Description of the Premiums is 
given on an extra sheet; a copy will be sent free to every 
one desiring it. For New Premium 106, see page 32, 
last month. We have only room here for the following: 


No.42—Clothes-Wringing Machine. 
—A very useful, time-saving, strength-saving, clothes- 
saving implement, that should bein every family. The 
wringing of clothes by handis hard upon the hands, 
arms, and chest, and the twisting stretches and breaks 
the fibres with lever power. With the Wringing Ma- 
chine, the garments are passed rapidly between elastic 
rollers, which press the water out better than hand wring- 
ing, and as fast as one can pick up the garments. 


Nos. 76 to S8i—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 
amount to a large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and con- 
tain more varied information on these subjects than can 
be obtained in books costing three times asmuch. We 
have stereotype plates from the Sixteenth to the Twenty- 
seventh Volume complete, from which we print numbers 
asneeded. The price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the 
Office, or $1.75if sent by mail, as they must be post-paid. 
They are put up in clean numbers, with full Index to 
each volume. —— They are profusely Illustrated, the 
Engravings used in them having alone cost about 
$40,000. Those obtaining premiums for less than twelve 
volumes can select any volumes desired, from 16 to 27. 


Nos. 82 to 87—Bound Volumes of 
Agriculturist.—These are the same as Nos. %6 to 81 
above, but are neatly dound in uniform style, and cost 
us more for the binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 


Nos.88 to 99—GOOD LIBRARIES. 
—In these premiums, we.offer a choice of Books for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household. The per- 
f0n entitled to any one of the premiums 88 to 99 may 
select any books desired from the list on page 73, to the 
amount of the premiums, and the books will be forward- 
ed, paid through to the nearest Post-Office, or Express 
office, as we may find it most convenient to send them. 


' No. 100—General Book Premium.,- 
Any one not desiring the specific Book premiums, 88 to 99, 
may select Books from list on page 73, to the amount of 
10 cents’ worth for each subscriber sent at $1: or 30 
cents for each name sent at the (ten) club price of $1.20 
each: or 60 cents’ worth for each name at $1.50. 

This offer is only for clubs of 2% or more. The books 
will be sent by mail or express, prepaid through by us. 


A Few Dollars?’ worth of books pertaining 
to the farm will give the boys new ideas, set them to 
thinking and observing, and thus enable them to make 
their heads help their hands. Any good book will, in the 
end, be of far more value to a youth than to have an ex- 
tra acre of land on coming to manhood. The thinking, 
reasoning, observing man, will certainly make more off 
from 49 acres than he would off from 50 acres without the 
mental ability which reading will give him. Far better 
to sell the acre of land, than do without the books. 
Several good books are announced in the Advertising 
columns, and in the list on page 73. 


No. 106—Pocket Rifle.—(Breech Load- 
ing).—A full description of this beautiful implement, with 
illustrations, was given on page 82, last number. No one 
who enjoys shooting, or who has occasion to carry a light 
but effective weapon in traveling or while at work, will 
regret the trouble required to gather the 24 (or18) subscrib- 
ers required to secure this weapon free. (If any one 
does not care for the mahogany case, we will present the 
weapon all complete, with 100 cartridges, on receipt of 18 
subscribers for 1869 at $1.50 each. In this case, it willbe 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


—— oe 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American <Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
Jan. 14, 1869, and for the corresponding month last year ; 
also for the year ending Dec. 31. 

1. TRANSACTIONS AT TIE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 
RECEIPTs, Flour. pc penne pod a a 
20 days this m’th.179,000 

26 days last m’ th.428,000 3397 00 $08,500 24000 BL 000 2,868,000 
SALEs, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
20 days this m’th, 241,000 1,052,500 1,497,000 163,000 185,000 Ty ron 
26 days last m’th,289,000 1,786, 000 15639, 000 201,000 268,000 2,710 

2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
REcEIPTs. Flour. Wheat, pov Rye. Barley, Oats, 
20 days 1868.....179,000 $24,000 378,500 3,900 27,000 36,000 
24 days 1867..... 272,500 811,000 7087000 48,000 333,000 468,000 
SALEs, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 


20 days 1868..... 241,000 1,052,500 1,497,000 163,000 185,000 910,000 
24 days 1867 . 11315, 000 1, 013, 000 1,426,000 91,000 724,000 1,647,000 


3.  xports from New York, Jan. 1 to Jan. 14: 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye Barley. Oats. 





Wc cccceccscess 36,914 131,992 214,250 ——— 7.300 
1868..... ceeeeseee 29,000 59,670 300,987 ———-——— 1,074 

4. Stock of grain in store at New York; 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt. 
1869. bush. bush. bush. bush,’ bush. bush. 
Sst 172 1,509,233 263,260 54,740 2,864,354 236,001 
by ee 3,475,544 2,005,819 ae 342,921 8,044,594 99,526 
Nov. 10,.......1,821,057 207 73,309 123,248 371,055 F082 998 23,691 
. 12 1306 2,508,744 81,825 22,026 1,393,936 59,651 
2,143,590 ——— 16,990 256,427 97,094 
611,468 ——— 575 489,100 92,995 
1,466.412 28,897 575 780,825 57,138 
17326271 51.460 5735 527,364 11,565 
1,039,621 $3,341 — 493,494 8,705 

1,228,235: ez; 6 





46, ao 
r 1,507,679 380 182 93,032 2 237 
Jan, 18........1,647,418 1,434,553 189/330 161,313 3350'826 BO.389 
5. Receipts of Breadstuffs in New York in each of 
the last six years; 


Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
1868, ....2, sesh 4 paver 19,053,615 773,351 2,853,043 10,221,590 








1867... ..2,602,892 9,640,131 1 14,979,277 765,376 2 669,724 8,030,807 
1866..... 27720/835 5,729.912 22,189,532 1,314,943 5,695,485 8,811 064 
1865. ....3.628526 8,768,929 15,935,277 679 054 9,851,955 

1864,. 7,717 13,453,136 7,164,895 491 1915 2.544,891 12, 052288 
1963, . 224,574,059 19, 937,856 14,234,599 439,567 2,143,485 11,076,035 








6. Exports from New York during each of 10 years past: 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 


1868. ....1,020,522 5,775,109 6,002,825 153,093 94,340 
1867..... 867,122 146093 7,981,748 454,096 886,963 120,195 








1866... 900; 9 11,079,394 248,648 1,329,842 1,190,583 
1865.....1,402144 2,527,926 4,549,610 198348 ——— 
1864... ..1.918,592 12,198,433 _ 816831 588 150 42135 
1863. . .. .2527,338 15,424,889 7,598,431 416,969 52,489 126,556 
1962. . |. :2,961;518 25,564,755 12, eyes 1,041,549 42/061 210,669 
1861... 3'110;340 28,898,314 12,889,850 1,000;405 3927 160,825 
peti 1, 13,538,089 4,085,082 450 8,180 103,076 
1859, I3113088;516 — '297;587 497,886 ——- 6550 «2,568 


% Comparative Stock of Flour in New York, Jan.1; 
1867. 1868. 1869. 

Western and State Flour, oo bs * 357 482,294 435,173 
200 830 5,300 


Canadian Flour, bbls.......... ° 9 
Southern Flour, bbls........ sean + 17,859 359 25,459 80,601 


Grand total, bbls.............650 $50,929 508,583 471,074 


8. Comparative Stock of Grain in New York, Jan.1: 
1866. 1867. 1868. 1869. 


Wheat, bush.. «2,940,108 2,678,511 1,908,940 4,023,065 
a”  cacagcue "501 "764 4,715, 1,577,900 2,064,079 
Rye, uate 518,448 777,228 202,400 296,443 
DOr, *  ccsccces ,009,; 2.540.525 393,820 647,459 

ats, hah oa "246, 1852 8,479,384 2,805,000 3,213,338 


9. Receipts of Breadstuffs at Albany, by the New York 
Canals, in each of the last nine years; 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, 
bush, bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, 

















1860, ....1,149,100 11,176,000 14,155,500 $22,100 2,867,600 6,490,000 
1861... . 1,493,238 39886, 68 7 2232 BM 832,792 2235830 5,978,338 
1862... |1'826,699 32/667,866 23,809 748,897 2 5,990,028 
1863. ...1,560,800 22,206,900 3,603,600 470,500 8,100,500 12,438,500 
1864.....1,183,300 15,465,600 10,352,400 620,300 2,405,900 12 9177500 
1865.....1,014,000 10,579,200 18,639,900 1,251,900 4,551,600 10,847,500 
1866..... 570700 7,684,200 26°516,500 1,749,500 7,440,800 11,220, 

1867..... 410,100 9'466/100 15,405,800 890,300 3,866,100 8,841 ,00¢ 
1868..... 467,900 14,085,200 16,990,400 869,500 3,625,200 12,184,000 


Gold has been quite firm, closing at 135% ....Bread- 
stuffs have been in much less request, both for home 
use and export, at reduced prices. The activity and 
stringency in the money market have operated very 
severely against sellers of both Produce and Merchandise, 
and particularly of Flour and Grain. The available sup- 
plies have been liberal, and holders have been more will- 
ing to meet the demand, at the ruling figures. The ten- 
dency at the close is downward, in most instances.... 
A brisk speculation has been in progress in Provisions, 
chiefly in Hog products, prices of which have been ad- 
vanced sharply, to the detriment of regular trade. This 
speculation has been based on short crep estimates.... 
In Cotton, also, the transactions have been very exten- 
sive, largely on speculative account, at advanced rates, 


ing confidence. The stock of domestic here on. the Ast 
inst. was 7,330,000 tbs., and of foreign, 14,902,500 Ds... 
Hay, Seeds, and Tobacco, have been more sought after, 
closing buoyantly....Hops and Rice have been inactive. 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Dec, 15. 


s 


Jan, 14, ., 


PRtow OF GOLD .............. 
FLour—Super to Extra a 
Super to Extra pemncronncse 
Extra Western.........ccsccce 
Extra Genesee..... Seeceee 
Superfine Western...... eee 
BES BEGUM: 666cisscceveses 
Corn MEaL 

WHEAT— “Alt kinds of White. 
All kinds of Red ane Amber, 
— ellow .. 
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New York Live Steck Markets.— 





WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot'l. 
Dec. 21st..........-+. 6,012 61 897 34,978 29,688 %0,837 

__ seoee 8,36 52 =718 22'535 14,272 40,863 
Jan'y | RRS: . 3,327 58 675 16,705 5,430 26,190 
do. Wc sccascesse ‘ Bcinad 100 §=536 31,070 oat 45,045 
Total for 4 Weeks..... . 19,018 266 2,820 


do.. Sor previous 4 Weeks 24,765 259 4,106 158018 1230 Seis 
Beeves. Cows, Calves. Sheep. Swine. 


Average Week 4,754 66 705 = =26,382 914,577 
Go. doc last Month... 6191 6 1,038 89/508 $5,582 


do. do. a 6,223 87 1,835 41,913 
— er i 5,738 105 1,588 27,182 18,809 
a. do. 1867. 5,544 64 1,820 22,154 20,605 
ie do. 200 20,000 13,000 
do. do. 16,091 11,023 
do. do. a 15,315 _ 12,676 
Total in 1868,..... seevee 298,128 5,466 413,479 _ 978,061 
Total in IRF +e siee «+ 298,832 174,154 1,192,648 
Total in 1866.. 000 


mes Sas 
T2402 6O0:277 
The above table gives the weekly receipts for the four 
weeks ending Jan. 11th, the total number of all kinds for 
each week, also the number of each kind for the four 
weeks, as well as the sum of all kinds for the month. 
A steady advance is shown in the total number of an- 
imals received in each department for each ef the past 
five years. As compared with other years, 1868 shows 
the largest numbers. This is to be expected in a market 
like New York, where the population is steadily inereas- 
ing, not only in the city proper, but where every year 
new suburban towns are being built, which depend almost 
entirely on New York for their supply of food.. Very 
much of the stock now sold in our market finds its way 
to the country again in the shape of “dressed meats,” 
and it is not unusual to meet purchasers from twenty and 
thirty miles distant getting their weekly supply. 
Beef Cattle.—The market has been unsettled for 
the past month, an advance in prices one day being 
marked by a corresponding decline the next. There has 
been the usual supply of extra beef for Christmas week, 
some of it selling as high as 20c.@2ic. per pound. 
Heavy, very fat steers are not desirable, except in small 
numbers, and then only to ‘“‘ dress off the stall,” as the 
butchers say. The finest lot in market for Christmas 
week was eleven head of grade Durhams, fed by Henry 
Kirk, Ohio. They averaged 2,330 pounds each, live 
weight, and sold in divided lots to several butchers at 2ic. 
per pound. David Selsor had a drove of thirty-one head, 
very nearly as fat, which were thought by many to be 
better bargains at 20c. per pound. Where there are a few 
lots of very fat stock one is sure to find some very poor; 
this has been too much the case all the past month, and 
ordinarily good steers, such as butchers like, were scarce, 











packed in @ strong pasteboard box, neatly papered, 


.. Wool has been jn fair demand and held with increas- 


and sold at an advance of ¥%c. per pound over prices paid 
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for the 
the range of prices, average price, and figures at which 
the largest lots were sold: 
Dec.2ist ranged 9 @20 c. Av.i5e. Largest 
do. 2th do. 11 @l8c. do. 15, do. 
Jan.4th do. 11 @184c. do. 16c. do. do, 15 @17 
do. lith do. 104@18 c. do. 15%c. do. do. 14K%@16% 
The light supply for the weeks ending December 28th 
and January 4th caused an advance in price of %c. per 
pound on all grades, and butchers bought sparingly, hop- 
ing that a few days would give them more stock and bet- 
ter selections. Stock men, as soon as their droves were 
sold, hurried to the country for cattle, and fresh arrivals 
every day up to January 11th crowded the markets, and 
caused a decline which more than offset the gain of pre- 
vious weeks, and our report closes with a dull market. 
... Miilch Cows.—The supply previous to the week 
ending January 11th was small, and good milkers were in 
fair demand, prices ranging from $90 to $100 each, and 
$70 to $80 for ordinary. An increase in the supply made a 
total of one hundred head in market January 11th, the ma- 
jority of which were good milkers. This caused a deciinein 
price, and many good cows sold as low as $80, while ordi- 
nary ones remained unsold, or brought only $50@$65.... 
Calves.—Sales are steady, and the supply too small to 
take much change in prices. This is the season of 
small numbers in this department, and such 4s are fresh, 
just from the cow, young and fat, bring 12!4c.@18c. per 
pound, live weight....Sheep and Lambs.—There 
is but little change to notice here. With the exception 
of extra Christmas mutton, prices keep about the same. 
The demand may be said to be only fair for good stock, 
while poor things sell slowly, at from $2 to $5 a head. 
Prices range at 6c.@%c. per pound for good sheep.... 
Swine.—Very little can be said for Hogs. The arrivals 
are light, and sell quickly. Prices range from 10c. to 
10%c. per pound; fresh dressed, 1134c.@i2%4c.; and 
Western dressed, fat, 13c.@13%c. per pound. 


sales 14 @16 
do. 144%@16% 





containing a great variety of Ttems, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condense:t Jorm, for want of space elsewhere. 

Mark All Subscriptions sent in, as New or Old. 


Hiow to Remit :—Checks on New- 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums ; 
made payable to the orderof Orange Judd & Co. 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 

Registered Letters, under the new system, 
which went into effect June ist, are a very safe 
means of sending small sums of money where P. O. Mon- 
ey Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the Teg- 
istry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be scent tothe Dead Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receit for it. Letters sent in this way to usare at onr risk, 


same grades last month. The following list gives 


price, and the more there are of them, the better is the 
opportunity to choose. It is like going to make pur- 
chases ina great city. We shut out a much larger class 
of advertisements than we receive. Humbugs, patent 
medicines, and those generally who “give little for 
much,” pay publishers the highest prices. Our aim is to 
live up to one rule, viz: “An advertiser, in order to be ad- 
vertised here, if unknown to the editors personally or by 
good repute, must furnish them satisfactory evidence that 
he has both the aBmrry and INTENTION to do what he 
promises to do in his advertisement.””—By adhering to this 
rule, we hope to make our business pages doubly valuable 
to both readers and advertisers, In order that the latter 
may know how large a class of intelligent, wide-awake 
people they reach through this paper, we request those 
sending orders to them, or writing for circulars, etc., to 
mention ehere any advertisement was seen. 








Postage. — To our published terms for the 
American Agriculturist, postage must in all cases be add- 
ed when ordered to go out of the United States. For 
Canada, send twelve cents besides the subscription money 
with each subscriber. Everywhere in the United States, 
three cents, each quarter, or tevelve cents, yearly, must be 
prepaid at the Post-office where the paper is received. 


Bound Copies of Volume XXVIII 
(1868) are now ready. Price, $2, at our office, or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the previous eleven vol- 
umes (16 to 26) will be forwarded at the same price. Sets 
| of numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
recular style for 75 cents per volume, (50 cents extra if re- 
turned by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12c. each. 





* 

Kerosene Murders.—So many have died 
victims to the frauds in kerosene, that at last one man has 
been aroused to dosomething. Coroner Keenan, in hold- 
ing an inquest upon a death from “accident” by kerosene, 
had samples of the oi! tested. Finding that the oil was 
nearly pure benzine and would explode at 66 degrees, in- 
stead of requiring to be heated to 110 degrees, he had 
both the vender and manufacturer of the oil arrested and 
held to await the action of the grand jury. The coroners 
can take cognizance of the mattcr only after death has 
occurred. ...Since the foregoing was in type, we find that 
the Board of Health has waked up, after allowing the 
matter to go unnoticed for several years. It needed a 
chemist to tell them what every one of the inspectors 
should have known “of his own knowledge,” that al- 
most all the kerosene sold in New York is unsafe, and 
some of it eminently so. The report of Professor Chand- 
ler is very long and interesting; from seventy-eight sam- 
ples, procured in different parts of the city, not one could 
be called really safe. One sample contained 90 per cent 
of benzine, naphtha, cic. A large number of the oils 
formed an explosive vapor, at considerably below the or- 
dinary temperature of a sitting-room. The wonder is, 
that so few * accidents’? should happen, rather than that 
there should be somany. Let everybody agitate this 
matter in his own neighborhood. Good kerosene is to be 
had, that will not burn below 110 degrees ; demand this 
of the dealers, and it will be supplied. 

Sundry Humbugs.—The man who offers 
‘*Music Boxes” for a dollar, William Scott, Franklin 
street, New York, has found one person foolish enough 
to trust his promises, and who, for one dollar forwarded 











MANY THOUSANDS of people have | 
receiyed the Premiums offered by the Publishers, and a 
large number of these have written expressing their great 
gratification, while not one in five hundred has indicated 
the least dissatisfaction or disappointment. We hope to 
send out many thousands more of these good articles yet 
this winter. Human natureand human wants are about the 
same everywhere, and it will be just as easy for others to 
get these premiums as for those who have done so, A few 
get discouraged because not as successful at the first at- 
temptasthey hopedtobe. Hundreds have written us that 
it took several trials to “‘ get their hands in,” but that by 
perseverance they were in the end unexpectedly successful. 
One of our present most successful canvassers, who gets 
a large salary every year from the sale of premium articles 
received from this office, failed almost entirely the first 
week of trial.—Please look through what is said on page 
40, and then see what can be done in your neighborhood. 





About the Advertisements.—These 
are doubly advantageous to the reader. Of the income 
they yield, tens of thousands ofdollars are every year ex- 
pended in getting np and supplying the paper, in addition 
to ali the receipts for subscriptions. We should have to 
charge about double the present subscription rates, but 
for the advertisingincome. Then these pages are very 
nsefal as a kind of reliable ‘‘ Business Directory.” They 
tel] what is for sale, by whom, and usually at what 





by mail, received a child's toy known as Harmonicon, a 
4in. by 1 in. tin and wooden instrument, which makes a 
noise by blowing through holes in the edge of the wood, 
across the ends of reeds fixed in a plate of zinc—wholesaled 
at 50c. to 1.50 per doz....Stewart & Smith “offer the 
public greater inducements than ever before.’’ We should 
say so, ‘* elegant gold watch chains” with patent swivel, 
and all the fixings, for $3.00 each, not to speak of other 
things, including brooch and ear-rings with no fewer 
than twenty-three diamonds, each one of them as big as 
fat-peas, at $4.00. Oh! Messrs. Stewart & Smith, how 
can you! Of course you are the manufacturers, as none 
others could offer such inducements to purchasers, and 
you must have learned the art of advertising and of doing 
business from that ‘ unexplained mystery,” Planchette, 
which you advertise for sale at the low price or $2.00 
each... The ‘“ Rey.,’’ J. T. Inman is out with his “noble 
remedy ”’ for troubles which we will not mention here. 
Being a “ Rey.” J. T. I. has his address at Station D., 
Bible House. It is well for those out of the city to know 
that the Bible Tlouse rents stores for various purposes, 
and the P. O., Station D., occupies one of them, but has 
no connection whatever with the Bible Housec....Try 
again, Mr. I., that trick is musty....Chas. J. C. Kline & 
Co. have been long known as venders of vile things, and 
we wonder that people will ask if they are honest or hon- 
orable....The “* American Butter Powder Co.” have an 
agency in Boston. Look out for them. We consider 
their powders worthless. They now propose to sell 
them in packages at 50c.@$1 each.... Parker, Moore & Co. 


seem to be managers for the “Metropolitan Gift Go,» at 
present. This is the only change from the old plan so loudly 
advertised a few months ago, The whole thing is a swin. 
dle. ... Hunt, Anthony & Co., still hang out at the oldnum: 
ber. Let them keep their watches....We are tireg of 
showing up these old concerns. Dotry some new dodge 
....Reed & Co., Bankers, well known to our readers 
as successors to Geo. A. Cook & Co., of ‘ Soldier's Or: 
phan’s Lottery ”’ notoriety (see July No., p. 245, 1868), are 
now acting as managers and bankers for Wells, Janos & 
Co. Strange,so many men need managing, and al] by 
Reed & Co. A few weeks ago Reed & Co. notified one of 
our readers, Mr. D., that his number had drawn a prize 
in this case a watch, and that by forwarding to them the 
sum of $9.00, by mail, they would send him the watch, or, 
if preferred, they would send the same by express, marke} 
C.0.D. The stranger preferred the latter course ang 
left the amount with a friend to pay express charges, 
should the package ever come. In due time it came ang 





was paid for. Upon opening it no watch at all was 
found, but a nice parcel of broken brick, whereupon My. 
D. asks us to scek some redress for him. Pretty wel} 
done, Mr. Reed; we should say that you are making 
good thing of this manager’s business. Mr. D. will geg 
no more of his $9.00 or of Reed & Co., in all probability, 
We are unable to say where they hoid forth at present... 
Among the lotteries proper which still flourish are L, D. 
Sine’s Gift Lottery, Cincinnati, and the New York Jewel. 
er’s Co-operative Union, Servies & Co.,—hoth grand hum. 
bugs. Derby Atheneum is a bookstore with a lottery 
attachment. <A person buying a certain amount of books 
receives a ticket in a drawing of pictures. The selling 
of tickets is got around in this way, buteverthclegs jt 
is a game of chance, and as such is illegal. The tickets 
are many and the prizes few. Those who do not Delierg 
in lotteries at all will have nothing to do with one 
masked in the manner that this is....Oroide Watches 
are watches in composition cases, like a nice drags, 
when well made; and we suppose the works will- 
run just as well as if cased in gold and precious 
stones, provided the orks themselves are good. But 
there’s the rub. A subscriber in Indiana writes that he 
worked hard to get up a club of 50 subscribers for a jour. 
nal, with the promise of an Oroide watch as good ‘for 
all practical uses as watches worth $109." But when it 
came it was ‘a worthless, cylinder escapement, bras; 
cased watch, not worth $5.00. Giving preimiums 
is a good and proper thing, if the premiums are 
themselves good, and most newspapers, the old 
staid religious papers that used to be so dignified, give 
premiums now; but any publisher who does this onght 
to be careful not to humbug those who work for him--not 
even by letting himself be humbugged into the belicf that 
a brass watch is as desirable as a gold one. 
Wide-awake Nurserymen, — A list 
of these will be found in the Horticultural Annual. 


even 





The American Pomologicz! So: 
ciety.—The President, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, has 
addressed the following circular to the members of the 
various committees of the Society :—It having, upon con- 
sultation with some of the Fruit Committees, been 
deemed advisable to hold a special meeting of the officers 
and committee men of the American Pomological Society, 
for the purpose of a careful revision of the Catalogue, the 
undersigned hereby give notice that such meeting will 
be held on the 10th day of February, 1869, at ten o’clock, 
A.M., at the rooms of the Agriculturést, in the city of New 
York. It is hoped that every one will recognize the import- 
ance of our Fruit Catalogue, and also see the necessity of 
a special meeting for its revision, and be present thereat, 
to aid and assist, preparatory to the next session of the 
Society, to be held in Philadelphia, Sept. 15, 1869. Should 
it be impossible for apy one to attend in person, he is w- 
gently requested to write out his views and opinions, and 
forward the same to F. R. Elliott, care of Charles Down- 
ing, Newburgh, N. Y. Contributions of fruits are also 
specially invited in aid of the work to be performed. 
These may be directed to ** American Pomolozgical Socic- 
ty, care of ORANGE Jupp & Co., Broadway, New York.’ 





Yhuabs can at any time be increased, by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members, 
if the subscriptions all date at the same starting point. 
The back numbers will, of course, be sent to added names, 





What Evergreens are Hardy ?—Tlic 
experience of Messrs. Samuel B. Parsons and Josialt 
Hoopes with evergreens in the winter of 1867 and 63 is 
of great value to tree planters. See Horticultural Annual, 





Death of Mr. Affleck.—Mr. Thomas 
Affleck, formerly of Mississippi and more recently of 
Brenham, Texas, died early in January last at his resi- 
dence at the last named place. Mr. Affleck was well 
known as a writer to various agricultural journals, and 





in his death Texas loses one of her leading agriculturists, 
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Good Stock Needs Good Land.— 
The Agriculturist has always advocated the introduction 
of improved breeds of cattle, sheep, and swine. We 
know that a well-bred animal is vastly more profitable 
than common stock. It is just as absurd for a farmer to 
keep stock that shows no breeding as itis to use a poor 
scythe instead ofa mowing machine. We avail ourselves of 
skill and thought in the one case. Why not in the other ? 
We have cattle, and sheep, and pigs, that are as superior 
to common stock as the modern steel plow is superior to 
a wooden stick, and for the same reason—the thought 
that has been bestowed upon them. But while this is 
true, it should never be forgotten that improved stock 
improved system of farming,—the two 
must go together. We have prepared our friends for the 
mowing machine. Let us get our farms Teady for im- 
proved breeds of stock. We shall not attain the best re- 


sults until this is done. 


necessitates an 





Does Plaster Lose its Properties 
by Keeping 2—Thereis an opinion among farmers 
that this is the case. We do not see that any change can 
take place that will lessen the value of the plaster gyp- 
sum as manure, and we should have no hesitation in 
drawing the plaster during good sleighing in the winter, 
rather than wait until spring, when the roads are bad. We 
know farmers who draw all their plaster in the winter, 
and find great advantage in so doing. Keep it dry, and 
it will be just as good as if obtained fresh from the mill. 


Duck Raising.—‘H. C. P.,” Litchfield 
Co., Conn. Less is known about the diseases of ducks 
than of fowls. They are, in our experience, best hatched 
by hens and kept in a dry pen for several weeks. Give 
plenty of grass, frequently renewed, keep water always 
before them in shallow vessels, and feed often. A pen 
of boards afoot high, covered with laths nailed across the 
top, with one corner or one end covered, to exclude rain, 
is all-sufficient. This pen should be frequently shifted 
upon dry, grassy ground. If one is noticed moping, 
swelled up, or out of sorts in any way, give soaked bread 
and milk, red with Cayenne pepper. The best are Rou- 
ens, Aylesburys, and Cayuga Blacks. Points of excel- 
jence for common purposes are size and number of eggs. 





Destruction of ‘Turkeys by a Fox. 
~-A fox in Meriden, Ct., has destroyed 80 turkeys the 
present season, at three farm-houses. This is a loss of at 
least $150 from 2 single worthless animal. In some of 
the States there is a bounty of one dollar a head upon 
foxes. Is it not quite time that the bounty was raised, to 
correspond somewhat with the injury they inflict upon 
farmers? Five dollars a head would start the hounds 
after them, and they would soon be exterminated. 





Sell when You Can Get a Good 
Price.—This should be the farmer’s rule. To hold 
produce in hope of getting extravagant prices may oc- 
casionally succeed, but it generally fails. Farmers, by 
holding back their produce, may help speculators to 
‘form acorner,”’ but the speculators never divide the 
profits. If you can get a fair price, sell as soon as you 
are ready. Butif an article that you can hold does not 
bring a fair price—if it is below the cost of production— 
do not dispose of it. It will certainly rise. We know 
that there are few things that make a farmer “ feel so 
bad” as to find that if he had held his produce a few 
weeks he could have got a much higher price. We know 
farmers who sold their barley last fall at $1.50, and their 
wheat at $2.25; while some of their neighbors held both, 
and sold the barley for $2.10, and have their wheat still 
onhand. Now it is not pleasant to think that you could 
have got 60 cents a bushel more for the barley, but then 
there is some consolation in thinking that you got 50 
centsa bushel more forthe wheat than you could get 
now. We onee crossed the Atlantic with a well-known 
captain in a sailing vessel. Another equally celebrated 
captain left Liverpool on the same day. When we took 
in the pilot, the first question the captain asked was: 
“Any news of the New World?” ‘She reached New 
York three days ago.” We all “felt as bad” at being 
beaten as the farmer who sold his barley at $1.50. But our 
captain remarked: ‘‘He must have taken the southern 
course. He has hit it for once. But it is wrong, neverthe- 
less."’ So we say to the farmer who got $2.10 for his barley. 
He hit it for once. But the principle is wrong. Better to 
sell when you are offered a fair price. This same farmer 
had some capital hogs. They were very fat, and he was 
offered 13% cents for them. He kept them three weeks 
longer, and then sold them for 10% cents, 

Potatoes on Spring-turned Sod.— 
A correspondent residing in Washington County, Ohio, 
writes as follows: “After many years’ experience I prefer 


April as the ground is in order, harrow thoroughly and 
plant in hills, cultivate thoroughly both ways and often 
until they bloom, then quit. I manure with coarse ma- 
nure before plowing or with fine after, and never fail.”— 
We have no doubt the practice is good, although to se- 
cure thorough rotting of the sod and destruction of 
weeds, we advise plowing in August ; yet it depends very 
much upon the kinds of grass and weeds in the soil, and 
upon the mode of plowing and strength of the soil. 





The American Jersey Cattle Club. 
—The prominent breeders of Jersey (or Alderney) cattle 
in this country have associated themselves together under 
the above title, for the purpose of fostering the interests 
of the breed, and for the preparation and publication of 
a careful Herd-book, or record of pedigrees. The type 
of this breed is so strongly fixed, and the bulls usually 
mark their progeny so strongly, that seven-eighths, or 
even three quarters bred grade animals have often been 
palmed off upon unsuspecting purchasers as pure bred, 
and sold at correspondingly high prices. It is one of the 
chief purposes of the Club to:\render such jockeying im- 
possible in future. The Club itself is a close corpora- 
tion—none but breeders of established reliability being 
admitted to membership—but its Herd-book is open to 
the general public, and all pedigrees can be entered 
which meet the unanimous approval of the Executive 
Committee, which is composed of the following per- 
sons :—President, Samuel J. Sharpless, St. Road Station, 
Chester Co., Penn. ; Treasurer, Thos. J. Hand, Sing Sing, 
N. Y.; Secretary, Geo. E. Waring, Jr., Newport, R. I. 
Additional members—Thos. Motley, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass.; S. W. Rot#hins, Wethersfield, Conn., and John 
Glenn, Baltimore, Md. Information concerning the Club 
can be obtained from the Secretary or Treasurer. 





** A Cow Gives Richer Milk when 
Fat than when Poor.”—Such is one of the con- 
clusions arrived at by Mr. Clarke from his experiments, 
(See Agriculturist for Dec. 1868, p. 441). There are fat cows 
that give poor milk, and not much of it. In fact, this is 
one reason why they get fat. The food goes to form flesh 
and fat, instead of cheese and butter. The trouble is in 
the cow and not inher condition. If she was poor in 
flesh she would give no more or richer milk, and yet 
there are farmers who think otherwise. If a cow is fat, 
they conclude that she must be a poor milker—and there 
is some truth in the idea. If a cow keeps fat all through 
the summer, while she is giving milk, on ordinary food, 
she és a poor milker, or else she gives poor milk. So far 
the popular notion is correct. But itis very absurd to 
condemn a new milch cow becanse she is fat. If she is 
to give large quantities of rich milk she must be fat. It 
is a monstrous perversion of an acknowledged truth, that 
because a “deep milker’” is seldom very fat we must 
therefore try to keep our cows thin, in order to make them 
good milkers. There are thousands of farmers who fall 
into this error. They mistake the effect for the cause. 





Is our Wheat Land Running Out? 
—We think not. There are farmers who raise as much 
wheat per acre as they ever did. They have- no better 
land than their neighbors. There is no difference, ex- 
cept that they farm better. We may not be able to raise 
wheat as easily as when the land was new and full of 
organic matter from the decay of leaves. But if more 
Jabor is required, we get a more than corresponding in- 
crease in price. So that, in point of fact, farmers are 
better off than formerly. Our mistake is in trying to 
raise wheat with as little preparation as when the land 
was new. The farmer who underdrains his land, works 
it thoroughly, and keeps it clean, who makes rich ma- 
nure and does not crop his land too frequently, can raise 
as much wheat per acre as he ever could. There can be 
no doubt on this point. We are confident that such farm- 
ing will pay—and at all events, if it will not pay, poor 
farming certainly will not. We never heard of a case 
where good farming failed to afford handsome profits. 


‘* All the Fat Goes into the Pail.’’ 
—This truth cannot be too often repeated. A cow that is 
a good milker should be fed liberally, not only while she 
is giving milk, but while she is dry. All the fat she ac- 
cumulates before she calves will find its way to the pail 
during the summer. There is no period at which a cow 
lays on fat so rapidly as before she calves, provided she 
has food enongh. It is a wise provision of nature. And 
yet many farmers feed nothing but straw and cornstalks 
at this period. Because the cow is not giving milk they 
think it will not pay to supply more food than is neces- 
sary to sustain life. Frequently the poor cows are not 
even provided with shelter from the storm. And it is a 
mystery how they manage to digest straw enough to keep 
up their animal heat. No wonder that many of them 
have to be “‘lifted’’ in the spring. There is nothing that 


ing winter, whether they are giving milk or not. Every 
pound of fat stored up before calving will, if the cow is 
a good milker, find its way to the pail during the sum- 
mer. Anda pound of tallow will make more than a 
pound of butter, because the former contains little or no 
water, while butter contains from 15 to 20 per cent. 





Milk Fever.—Cows that are well fed and 
get fat sometimes die of milk fever. Alas! that it should 
be so, for it is used as an argument against providing the 
most useful of all our domestic animals with the nec- 
essary care and food during the most interesting and 
important period of her history. The truth of the matter 
seems to be this: cows that are poorly fed get accus- 
tomed to this condition. They eat little, and give ttle 
milk. Cows accustomed to an abundance of food adapt 
themselves to this condition. They will eat a good deal, 
and give a good deal of rich milk; or, if bred for the 
purpose, will gain rapidly in flesh. Such a cow will 
suffer more from poor feeding than the other, while the 
latter may be injured from high feeding. Itis a matter 
of fact that dairies of such cows, when fed on rich food, 
have many cases of milk fever, while dairies of grade 
Short-horns, in similar circumstances, are generally ex- 
empt. We should adapt the feeding to the breeding, and 
the breeding to the feeding. We lose half the advantage 
of high feeding unless we have the right kind ofanimals, 
and we lose all the advantage of good animals unless we 
give them good food and good treatment. 





Subsoiling.—"N. D.,”’ Lynn, Ct. “Isee 
a great deal in the papers about subsoiling. Is it bene- 
ficial for all lands? Ihave tried it on one piece, and 
could not see any difference.”"—The object of subsoiling 
is to loosen the soil beyond the reach of the plow, and thus 
subject it to the action of the air, allow the roots to go 
down, and the moisture to come up. If the subsoil is a 
loose gravel, allowing a free circulating of air, there is no 
use for the subsoil plow. If it contains substances inju- 
rious to plants, the first crop would probably be injured 
by the loosening. If it is so wet that the roots of plants 
cannot go down into it, it would not be worth while to 
subsoil it. Well-drained lands are most benefited by 
the operation, and it is rare to find soils of this character 
that will not pay well for subsoiling. It is easy to sub- 
soil in a few furrows, and by comparing the crop with 
that of land not thus treated, you can determine if the 
operation will pay. 

The Department of Agricuiture.— 
The N. Y. Times has a growl at Commissioner Capron, 
andthe N. Y. Sun follows it up with“a proposition to 
abolish the Department altogether. It may be that 
one of the Times people did not have ajob on the an- 
nual report this year, which would account for the 
course of that paper. But we are at a loss to account for 
the course of the progressive Sun. We would suggest to 
these sheets that the Agricultural Press feels quite com- 
petent to take charge of this matter, and removal in an- 
other manner only’ prevented its influence from dis- 
placing the former Commissioner. The. agriculturists, 
through their own papers, will speak when they are 
dissatisfied with the present Commissioner, and then 
he will have to go, and all the Suns and Timeses will not 
hasten or retard it. This is a matter in which farm- 
ers have a word to say, and politicians very little. We 
have no other interest in the matter than that Col, Cap- 
ron shall have a fair trial. It is not fair to expect 
that one coming into the control of a thoroughly 
disorganized department should immediately make 
the change felt. We think that the plans of the 
Commissioner are such as will meet the approval 
of intelligent agriculturists, and they are the only 
ones individually concerned. The Times thinks the 
monthly reports of no value; others think differently. 
The Sun would abolish the Department on the score of 
economy; we goforample appropriations. If the Sun 
wishes to economize, we can show it a place to begin. 
There is a concern called the Botanical Garden, which is 
avery high sounding name; some $50,000 are being ex- 
pended for a new glass structure, and round sums are 
yearly paid for keeping up the establishment. We last 
fall went among the plants which are to go into this 
costly house. There were a few rare specimens, but the 
principal stock was just such as a regular florist would 
keep for cut flowers—Heliotropes, Bouvardias, and all 
such stuff in great quantities. Now this Botanical Gar- , 
den is just a contrivance for furnishing the wives of 
Senators and Members flowers at publicexpense. The 
wife of one Senator had Jast winter thirty-nine bonquets 
from this establishment for one party. This concern is 
in no manner connected with the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, nor do the Agricultural Press recognize it, and if 
outsiders wish to pitch into something, here isa chance. 
We intend that the Department shall be sustained. 
and that liberally. and if Col. Capron is not the man 








sod for potatoes, avoiding heavy clays. Plow as early in 





pays 60 well as good shelter and good feed for cows dur- 


to run it, we shall keep trying until the right one is found. 
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> New Coleuses.—A few days ago we saw at 
Peter Henderson’s small specimens of some of the new 
varieties of Coleus, about which so much talk has been 
made abroad. The leaves are beautifully and curiously 
variegated, while the colors are of different shades from 
‘anything we have had before. They are pretty as pot 
plants, but it will require an open air exposure during 
one of our hot summers to determine their real value. 





The New Vegetables.—Mr. Gregory, Mr. 

Henderson, and others, give their experience with the new 
vegetables in our Horticultural Annual. 
' Where Shall I Go ?—We have a num- 
ber of letters asking advice as to whether the writers had 
better move to this place or that. A little reflection will 
show that it is quite impracticable to give advice in such 
cases, Some men will flourish where others would 
starve, and it is difficult to put such under circumstances 
where they will not make a living. Others would be “ ne’er 
do weels” if they had a farm given to them in the most 
fertile region, ready stocked with all that is needed for its 
best cultivation. Unless one has made up his mind to be 
a “mover,” as they say out West, Z. e. , putall his worldly 
goods and family into a wagon, and travel until he finds 
a place to suit him, he had better make a visit to the 
place first. It will be money and time well invested. 
Many inquiries are made about Vineland, N. J., and sim- 
ilar land speculations. We can only say about these, 
that we know some who have settled in such places and 
are quite content with their lot, and others who have left 
in disgust. Success anywhere depends quite as much 
upon the man as upon the place. 





Glanders in the Human Subject. 
—The medical journals report the case of Mr. Eli Town- 
send, Montgomery, Ala., who treated a horse having the 
glanders. Mr. Townsend had, at the time, a scratch 
upon one of his hands, through which his system became 
inoculated with the poison, and after great suffering, he 
died in fifteen days from the beginning of the attack. 
A similar case has recently occurred in the City of New 
York, where the disease is very prevalent among horses, 

Seedimg Grass Land.—“C. J. H.” of 
Rock Dell, Minnesota, writes: ‘I have a piece of land 
which I wish to seed down next spring to clover for pas- 
ture. The land is plowed, and I want to put on oats. 
Will oats and clover grow together, or shall I put on red 
top and timothy ?”’—It is a common practice to seed land 
to grass and clover with oats in the spring. The clover 
has the ground the second year, and the grasses the third 
and subsequent years. A pound of white clover seed to 
the acre would be a good addition to the red clover and 
the grass seed. It is best to substitute blue grass for 
timothy, if the object is to make a permanent pasture. 





Mule Market.—‘E. H. F. 8.’? Gorham, 
Me.—You will generally find mules at the horse markets 
in the large cities, at prices from $300 to $600 a pair, ac- 
cording to size and quality. 





California Plants.—W. 8. Jacks, of Napa 
Valley, will please accept ourthanks. We went through 
the beautiful Napa Valley when the settlers were few and 
far between ; while there we discovered a Dutchman's 
Pipe which was undescribed. We alluded to it in an ar- 
ticle upon the Dutchman’s Pipe of the East, and Mr. J. 
took the pains to send us plants by a friend who was 
coming East. The plants on the passage made an unnat- 
ural growth, and arriving here at a cold season the shock 
was too much for them. Upon learning this Mr. J. sends 
us cuttings by mail. These, though rather dry when 
they reached us, we hope to start. 

Tile Factories.—‘G. C.’’ Staunton, Va., 
writes: “If the tile makers can’t afford to advertise in 
this section, will you be so charitable as to recommend 
some of themtous? The farmers of my neighborhood 
wish to combine to get a supply of tiles, but so far have 
found no advertisement.’"’°—There are large tile factories 
at Albany, N. Y., and at Woodbridge, N. J., both points 
from which tiles could be easily shipped to the seaports of 
Virginia. Probably it will be cheaper for you to import 
a tile maker and machinery than tiles. Most of the tiles 
laid in England are made upon the estates where used. 

* A very large item in the expense of draining is the trans- 
portation of tiles, and this would be quite heavy from the 
seaboard to your place. C. W. Boynton, Woodbridge, 
N. J., would probably give you the needed information 
about tiles, and the way to make them. 

Devon Herd-books.—tThe first Devon 
Herd-book was published -in England in 1851, by John 
Tanner Davy, of England, and contained only the an- 

imals of British breeders, The second volume appeared in 








1854, and was edited by Mr. Davy and by Mr. Sanford 
Howard, then of Boston. It contained the names of 
eighteen American breeders. The ¢hérd volume appear- 
ed in 1859, as an exclusively American Herd-book, being 
edited by Mr. Howard, while Mr. Davy issued a third 
English volume on his side of the Atlantic. The Asso- 
ciation of Breeders of Thoronghbred Neat Stock pub- 
lished a Herd-book in 1863, edited by Mr. H. M. Sessions, 
of South Wilbraham, Mass., and a second volume has 
recently been issued under the auspices of this Associ- 
ation, by the same editor. These two volumes, bound in 
one, contain a History of the Devons, Points of excel- 
lence in Bulls and in Cows, the pedigrees of 1,171 
animals, and (not the least valuable portion of the work), 
a Directory in the second volume to the names and 
addresses of one hundred and fifty breeders residing in 
tweuty-one States. The editor, one of the most success- 
ful breeders of the country, assumed the pecuniary re- 
sponsibilty, we believe, ofthe publication of this volume, 
andit may be obtained by addressing him. The De- 
vons are one of our most useful breeds, and pre-eminent- 
ly combine most of the desirable and valuable qualities 
—heef, labor, milk, hardiness, and ease of keeping. 





Early Field Corn.—“ Charles Mallory,” 
of Embarrass, Wis., sends us a well-matured ear of varie- 
gated flint corn, planted June 2ist, and cut September 
5th, a period of eleven weeks. This variety will be of 
great value in the regions of early frosts. 





Importation of 25,000 Bushels of 
German Barley!—The January number of the 
Amerikanische Bierbrauer, the German Brewer’s journal 
of this city, notices the importation of 25,000 bushels of 
German barley. It weighed eleven pounds to the bushel 
more than other barley in market, and was eagerly 
bought up by the best brewers. It was of the two- 
rowed sort, and we infer its reception was such as to en- 
courage further importations. We raise barley enough to 
ship a good deal to England, where it brings a poor price 
compared with their own, and is used for horse-feed. 
Our brewers are forced to use it because they can get no 
other, and some (we believe ignorantly) even prefer the 
four or six-rowed barley to the two-rowed sort. Our 
barley-raisers may be assured that a much better quality 
of grain will bring a proportionably higher price, and 
they will do well to look out early for superior seed. 





Seedsmen and Florists.—The Horti- 
cultural Annual has a very full list of them. 


A Potato Testing.—By a happy con- 
junction, as the astrologers would say, quite a number of 
persons interested in potato culture happened to be in 
New York early in January, and Messrs. B. K. Bliss & 
Son, the well-known seedsmen, availed themselves of the 
opportunity to give a potato feast to a party, which in- 
cluded those above referred to and several of the agricul- 
tural press. Mr. Bresee was present, and with his new 
potatoes. Mr. B. isthe originator of the Early Rose, and 
has some new varieties of great promise. Single potatoes 
of one of his varieties have sold at enormous prices. Of 
one of these he sold one tuber for $60. At the feast alluded 
to, sundry valuable specimens were served, boiled and 
roasted, but we noticed that calls for a ‘‘ few raw” were 
passed unheeded. Wecannot give a full report of the 
discussion, which elicited a great many valuable facts, but 
briefly give the results. Of the specimens tested, the 
Early Rose was unanimously declared the best ; Bresee’s 
Prolific stood No. 2, by a small majority; Bresee’s King 
of the Earlies, No. 3; and Climax, No. 4. This vote was 
solely on the merits of the potatoes as they appeared 
upon the table, and had no reference to productiveness, 
earliness, or any other quality. Bresee’s King of the 
Earlies is sa. 1to have been dug before it was fully ma- 
tured, to save it from being stolen. Climax had evi- 
dently been badly kept, as it had the flavor of a potato* 
that had been exposed to the air and light. The Early 
Rose was of the highest quality, and all the testimony 
was in favor of its great productiveness and earliness. 





Whe Farmers’ Club.—What should we 
do for fun if this advertising medium should become ex- 
tinct? The Tribune claims to have ‘“‘ exclusive reports” 
(whatever that may mean) of the doings of this branch of 
its business. The New York Sun has reports that arc 
not exclusive, and we quote from it the way in which a 
woman disposed of the gabble about deep plowing :— 
“Mrs. Hallock—‘ I am delighted to hear these gentlemen 
all repeat the same story, with slight variations. When 
Iremarked here, a few weeks since, that this Club was 
not celebrated for scientific attainments, some of the re- 
porters opened their eyes so wide that I feared they 
would never get them together again. But suppose a 
company of women should spend their time in discussing 
the subject of Jong or short stitches, what would you 
think of them? Gentlemen, it seems to me you are just 





————— ae 
about as sensible in your talk, for you have not told yg 
what you call deep or shallow culture.’ * 





Bids for the State Fair.—The offices 
of the New York State Agricultural Society are desirong 
of having the ‘“‘ bids” for the State Fair ready to be pre. 
sented at the annual meeting, which occurs on the 10th 
and 11th of this month. The requirements are, good 
ground of about 380 acres in extent, well-fenced, the 
needed stalls, pens, buildings and offices, forage {op 
stock, water, etc., and about $1,200 in money, 4 
schedule giving the details will be furnished to all send. 
ing for it to the Secretary, Col. B, P. Johnson, Albany, 





A Great Poultry Show in Pros- 
pect.—At the last fair of the New York State Agricul. 
tural Society the Poultry-breeders present inaugurated 
Society called the New York State Poultry Society, which 
has ever since been growing in influence, respectability, 
and the confidence of the public. Dealers whose reputa. 
tion for dishonesty and trickery was or would have 
been a reproach to the Society have been both virtually 
expelled and excluded, and the energy of its mem. 
bers, the increasing ranks of its life-members, and 
the funds now on hand or pledged to the treasury, 
give the fairest promise that the proposed show, which ig 
advertised to take place March 22d to 26th, will be well 
managed and worthy the fair beginning of the young So. 
ciety. The officers have secured the 8d Avenue Skating 
Rink, a building 350 feet long, 150 feet wide, covered with 
an arched roof %0 feet high, and furnished with parlors, 
retiring rooms, committee rooms, etc., a restaurant, band 
of music, and everything needed for a grand poultry fan- 
cier’s festival, except the fowls themselves. <A lecture 
will be delivered by some distinguished speaker on some 
subject connected with the objects of the Socicty, anda 
very liberal premium list will shortly be circulated, 
Besides farm-yard and ornamental poultry, dressed poul. 
try, Singing Birds, Rabbits, and all animal pets, are in- 
cluded in the prize list. Anadvertisement in this num- 
ber of the Agriculturist furnishes further information. 

Show of Pigeons and Poultry.— 
The American Columbarian Society held its first ex- 
hibition in New York about the middle of December, 
The show of fancy pigeons was highly creditable, and was 
especially rich in Pouters, Carriers, and Tumblers, of 
which breeds very beautiful specimens were shown by 
several exhibitors. The largest number of first premiums 
was taken by Mr. William A. Wood, of New York, who 
received on this account the Society’s Gold Medal. The 
show of poultry was small, but contained some of the 
finest fowls we ever saw. Mr. Benj. Haines, Jr., of Eliza- 
beth, was winner of the Gold Medal in this department, 
for having the most first prizes. Exceedingly fine Creve- 
cceurs and Cochins were shown by Mr.Leavitt,of Flushing. 





Gardening for the South has met with. 


an unexpectedly rapid sale. A work adapted to the peculiar 
wants of the warmer States has long been wanted, and Mr. 
White’s book is just the one that was needed. Those at 
the North who have friends at the South can send no 
more acceptable present. Sent by mail for $2.00. 

Coumtry WLife.—A great many people an- 
nvally leave the city and town for the country. We do 
not know any work better suited to such than ‘‘ Cope- 
land’s Country Life,” which gives the general manage- 
ment, not only of farm matters, but of ornamental grounds, 
flower gardens, green-houses, etc. A handsome volume 
of over 900 pages. $5.00. 

Great Show of the Pennsylvania 
Poultry Society.—Christmas week was devoted by 
the Pennsylvania Poultry Society to a show of poultry, 
open to national competition. The fine hall of the Horti- 
cultural Society was used as an exhibition room, and we 
believe all the apppintments and regulations were grati- 
fying to both exhibitors and visitors. There were 862 dis 
tinct entries, chiefly of fowls in trios. Brahmas were the 
prominent feature, there having been more than thirty 
coops entered, containing an aggregate of upwards of 100 
fowls, and among them many of extraordinary size and 
beauty. <A very interesting bird in this class was 4 
12-year-old hen weighing 14 Ib. 60z. The show of Cochfhs 
was good also, the first prize being won by the Secretary of 
the Society, Mr. J. M.Wade, fora trio, the progeny of those 
of which we gave engravings last September, and winners 
of the first prize of their class at the show of the Colum- 
barian Society in this city. Silver-spangled Hamburghs 
were quite a feature of the exhibition, and were very fine. 
Leghorns also were shown in good numbers. Our artist 
secured excellent portraits of those winning the silver 
cup, which we shall show our readers in due time. The 
French fowls seem hardly to be so great favorites among 
Pennsylvania breeders as with those in the vicinity of 
New York; but though the show in this class was nob 
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Jarge, it was very fine. A silver medal was wmeed ae 
best practical exhibition coop, which was taken by Mr. 
J. Salisbury, Jr., of Nyack, New York. A very pleasant 
feature of the exhibition was that there were no money 
prizes,—silver cups, bronze medals, diplomas, and books 
being the prizes offered. We congratulate the Society on 
80 satisfactory a show, taken all in all. 





Evergreens are the most charming of trees, 
for they are beautiful in winter as well as in summer. 
They generally do best if planted later than other trees, 
5; r of the hardy ones is greater than is generally 
Hoopes’ Book of Evergreens is acknowledged, 
is country and in Europe, to be the best in the 

Beautifully illustrated. Price by mail, $3.00. 
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Pears.—The Horticultural Annual contains 
a valuable article by P. Barry on new pears and his ex- 
perience with the old ones. 








Canadian Peas,.—An inquiry in the Janu- 
ary Agriculturist in regard to the kind of pea 
raised most in Canada brings a prompt response 
from the editor of the ‘* Farmer's Advocate,” of London, 
Ontario. He writes as follows: ‘* We have many varic- 
ties—some adapted to different soils and different pur- 
poses. We have the yolden Vine, the Crown Pea, and 
the Strawberry Vine, that are extensively raised for expor- 
tation or for milling purposes. Each has its advant- 
ages. The Crown Pea is the largest yielder, but re- 
quires good soil and good cultivation, and can ‘be cut 
with the mowing-machine. The Golden Vine is more 
productive in straw, and is extensively cultivated here, 
It will smother weeds much better than the former vari- 
ety, and may be more successfully raised by the careless 
or slovenly farmer. The third variety is a small and fine 
pea, but not so extensively raised as the others. Wealso 
cultivate the White Marrowfat, Black-eyed Marrowfat, 
and Imperial Blue Peas, for stock. The California Peas 
have also been cultivated here, but are longer in matur- 
ing and yield too much straw.” 





Our Native Birds.—It has been long in 
contemplation to publish a series of articles on our na- 
tive birds, which should be not only popular but accurate. 
The illness of the gentleman who promised these articles 
prevented the execution of this plan. We have now 
made arrangements with others to carry out our original 
intention. 

Oyster Shells Around Trees.—“T. 
E.”’ asks :—** Are oyster shells around fruit trees a pro- 
tection against borers? What would be theeffect if they 
were burned and the animal matter expelled? Would 
they then do the trees any harm? Would they do any 
good in any way ?’’—Oyster shells around fruit trees would 
be just as valuable as stones or any other mechanical ob- 
stacle to the parent of the borer; they would prevent her 
from depositing her eggs. Shells when burned are con- 
verted into an entirely different substance—shell lime— 
which differs somewhat from common lime. We should 
not advise to heap this around a tree, as caustic lime of 
any kind would injure it; but shell lime would generally 
be a valuable manure spread around the tree. The cases 
of shell in its natural state and burned are widely different. 





Unsafe Advice.—There is a great deal of 
advice going about with respect to the medication of an- 
imals, which it is unsafe tofollow. The following is sent 
to us:—‘‘ Fora preventive of hog cholera, dissolve blue 
stone in swill, and give it tothe hogs while inhealth. If 
the solution is strong, put shelled oats or meal on the 
top and they will drink it allup. I salt my hogs as regu- 
larly as my other stock.”—‘* Blue stone” is Blue Vitriol 
(sulphate of copper). Itis a violent emetic, and in doses 
of twodrachms a fatal poison toman. Six grains have 
been known to killa dog. That in moderate doses it 
might act as a useful astringent in hog cholera we do not 
doubt, but the direction to make the solution ‘ strong,” 
without saying what is meant by ‘“ strong,” is likely to 
lead to unpleasant results. 


Practical Floriculture.—We have in 
the announcements of this work already given an idea of 
its scope. The press of business at the beginning of the 
year prevented its issue earlier, thouch it has been some 
time in type. The bookis now ready, and we regard it 
as one of the most valuable among the many valuable 
works we have published, Price $1.50 by mail. 


The American Entomologist.—This 
journal improves in value with each number, and its me- 
chanical appearance is excellent. We do not know either 
editors or publishers but by their works, and from these 





we wish their enterprise all success. Very cheap; $1a 
year. Published by R. P. Studley & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





Mushrooms,.—M's.E. Earl, Fountain Co.,In- 
diana.—Mushroom spawn is not the seed, as mushrooms 
have no seed, in the proper sense of the term. To express 
the matter popularly, the mushroom plant consists of nu- 
merous whitish threads, which grow in manure, or in a 
highly manured soil. The part which we value may be 
regarded as the flowering portion of the plant, though it 
does not bear flowers, but produces in its ‘‘gills’’ a re- 
productive dust. The threads, of which the underground 
portion of the plant consists (mycelium of the botanists), 
are capable of laying dormant for a long time, but revive 
and grow when placed in proper material and supplied 
with the necessary heat and moisture. Spawn consists 
of blocks of earth and manure, through which these 
threads have spread themselves; the blocks are dried, 
and the thread-like plant remains in a state of suspended 
animation. Pieces of spawn are put intoa bed, and, if the 
conditionsare right, the plant will spread rapidly, or, as 
the gardeners say, ‘‘ the spawn will run.’”? When the un- 
derground portion acquires sufficient strength, it throws 
up its reproductive organs, which are the mushrooms. 
The raising of mushrooms is rarely successful, except 
under a shed or in a cellar, and even under the best cir- 
cumstances experienced gardeners often fail. Hender- 
son's ‘Gardening f6r Profit” gives an account of his 
process, but it is too long to transfer to our columns, 





Cherries.—F. R. Elliott, the authority on 
cherries, has an excellent article on their culture in the 
Horticultural Annual. 

Hen Manure.—A subscriber writes: ‘I 
have about twenty barrels of pure hen manure; will it do 
to let it lay in bulk? If not, what is best to mix with it, 
and in what proportion for general use ?”—If you have 
dry muck, mix it with that, and let it lie in a heap until 
it heats, Then work it over and mix with more, doing so 
three times, perhaps, and finally having the hen dung 
mixed with fully four times its weight of muck, and that 
will probably be eight times its bulk. Soil will do in- 
stead of muck, and common barn-yard manure will an- 
swer very well, and the compost will be very rich. 





Currant Worm,—“ Inquirer.”,—What is 
commonly called the currant worm attacks the leaves 
only. The one you found in the pith of the stem is the 
larva of another insect, a currant borer, of which we have 
two kinds. The larve, or rather the chrysalis, is still in 
the stem, and the perfect insect will eat out in May or 
June. As your‘tnew wood is all killed,” cut it off and 
burn it, and so far prevent the increase of the insects. 

Grapes.—An account of the new varicties, and 
valuable notes on the old ones for 1869, will be found 
in the American Horticultural Annual. 





A Bushel of Lime or of Corn.—“ Cor- 
dova,” of Westfield, N. J., writes: ** I would like to know 
if, when you speak of a ‘ bushel of lime’ in the Agricultur- 
ést, you mean unslaked or slaked lime? and speaking of 
corn, whether you mean shelled or not ?’’—The common 
agricultural lime of this part of the country is shell lime, 
and this is always, so far as we know, sold slaked. 
Other lime is slaked before it is applied; hence, we al- 
Ways mean slaked lime when we refer to an application 
to the land, or of lime as an ingredient of a compost, un- 
less the contrary is specified. ‘*A bushel of corn” 
always means a bushel of shelled corn, or its equivalent, 
14 pounds being allowed for the weight of the cobs. 
Thus 56 pounds is the legal weight of a bushel of corn, ex- 
cept ina few States, and 70 pounds that of corn in the ear. 





Cheese Making vs. Butter Mak- 
ing.—A correspondent in Eastern Pennsylvania asks 
the following questions, which doubtless will interest 
thousands of our readers: ‘‘ist. Does cheese making pay 
better than producing butter? 2d. Is the eastern part of 
Pennsylvania as well adapted to the production of cheese 
as New York, Ohio, or other parts of the country where 
it is successfully carried on ?’’—In cheese making, all the 
milk and all the cream may be used; or most of the 
cream may be removed, and the skimmed milk made into 
cheese, or only half the milk may be skimmed, and the 
rest made cheese of. In making butter, the greater part 
of the cream rises in two or three hours, and it is a com- 
mon custom to skim this off and send the skimmed milk 
to the city, where it will always bring a good price. 
Much of this half-skimmed milk is condensed in some 
parts of the State of New York, and thus a home market 
made for sweet skimmed milk at the factory, and proba- 
bly two-thirds as much butter made as if all the milk 
were set as usual. Where there is an extra good market 
for butter, and the herds of cows have long been bred as 





butter makers, we doubt if it will pay to make cheese. 
‘“*Skimmed-milk cheese” (made from sweet milk, of 
course) is said to pay well. The condensed milk alluded 
to is sold in the cities at a little less price than the con- 
densed whole milk. Cheese making on the large scale, 
and where the aim is to produce the best possible article 
from the whole milk, will not pay usually within the 
range of the milk trains running into our large cities. 
The *‘ eastern part of Pennsylvania” is well adapted to 
producing cheese, but still it may be a question if some 
other disposition of the milk will not bring in more money. 


Spotted Quinces.—N. C. T.,” Staten 
Island, is troubled with black spots on his quinces. His 
statement that the trees stand on rather poor soil prob- 
ably explains the matter. Prune the trees, if, as is usually 
the case, they are a mass of suckers, and give a good 
dressing of manure. Salt is considered beneficial to the 
quince, but your trees are too near the sea to be likely to 
need it, though a sprinkling would do no harm. 





Boiled Potatoes for Milch Cows.— 
“J. K. H.”, of Norwood, N. J., writes: ‘Are boiled 
potatoes good for milch cows? Iwas going to feed them 
to my cows, and several of my neighbors told me that 
they would dry them up.”—We have been often remon- 
strated with for recommending and feeding Indian meal 
to milch cows, for the same reason. People who feed 
nothing but cornstalks and dry hay are apt to console 
themselves with some such notion, as the fox did who 
believed all the grapes were sour which he could not 
reach. We do not feed boiled potatoes—not for the rea- 
son that they will dry the cows up, but because corn 
fodder, and oil-meal and corn-meal mixed is a cheaper 
and better diet. If any of our readers can prove that 
boiled potatoes dry up cows, we are open to conviction. 





Small Fruits.—Every year brings many 
new varieties, and Mr. A. 8. Fuller gives his experience 
with them in the Horticultural Annual. 





“$6 Our Young Folks.°*—Ficlds, Osgood 
& Co., Boston, publish such a charming Juvenile Maga- 
zine for boys and girls, that one involuntarily wishes he 
were young again, that he might experience the pleasure 
that only children can feel over such a beautiful periodi- 
cal, prepared expressly for them. Beautiful stories are il- 
lustrated by beantiful pictures, and all in just as grand a 
style as if it were intended for Old Folks instead of 
Young Folks. 20 cents a number is very cheap for so 
good a thing. 

Death of Caleb N. Bement.—Few, if 
any, of our readers, who are fanciers of poultry, are not 
familiar with the name and writings of Mr. Bement, who 
was widely known, both as a poultry fancier, and as the 
author of the fullest and most elaborate American work 
on domestic poultry—‘* The American Poulterer’s Com- 
panion.” He learned the trade of a printerin a newspa- 
per office, end followed it in Poughkeepsie and Albany. 
At the latter place, he was for many years a popular hotel 
landlord, a contributor to the agricultural press, and we 
believe managed a farm in connection with his establish- 
ment. He subsequently had a farm on Staten Island, and 
for some fifteen years, until quite recently, had charge of 
the farm and gardens of the late Matthew Vassar, of 
Poughkeepsie. He had much experience, wrote easily and 
acceptably on a variety of subjects, was a good observer, 
a man of discriminating judgment, and mnch respected, 
He died December 22d,.at Poughkeepsie, aged 77. 


Report on the Trial of Plows, 
held at Utica, by the New York State Agricultural So- 
ciety, etc. This is an octavo volume, of 288 pages, ‘llus- 
trated with 8 plates and 129 wood engravings. The first 
six chapters (134 pages) are a History of the Plow, from 
the earliest time to the present. Then follow chapters on 
the “ Objects to be Accomplished by Plowing,” on 
‘**Practical Questions in Plows and Plowing,”’ on the 
‘Line of Draught,’ and on the ‘‘ Mechanical Condi- 
tions of the Plow ;” then the report of the trial, and of 
the supplementary trial held at Brattleboro, Vt., in June, 
1868. We did not publish the awards, as announced, 
preferring to wait for the report. They are as follows: 

Class i. Sod Plows for Stiff Soil.—Gold medal to F. F. 
Holbrook, Boston, “ Lap-farrow plow.”’ (No competition). 

Class ii. Stéff Soil Stubble Plows.—Gold. medal to same 
party for ‘* Holbrook's 66.” 

Class iii. Sandy Soil Sod Plows.—No fit soil; no awards. 

Class iv. Stubble Plow for 3 Horses, to turn a furrow at 
least 5 inches wide and 12 inches deep.—Gold medal to 
F. F. Holbrook, Boston, for ‘‘ Holbrook’s 69.” 

Class vy. Sod and Subsoil (Double or Michigan) Plows.— 
Gold medal to same party for “No. 69,” with stubble 





mouldboard and skim plow. (No competition.) 
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Class vi. Subsoil Attachment to ordinary plow.—Award 
withheld. 

Class vii. Ditching Plow for opening drains.—Gold 
medal to N. Hawkes, Appleton, Maine, for Hawkes’ 
Ditching Plow and Cultivator. 

Class viii. Ditching Machine for Underdraining.—Gold 
medal to E. Heath, Fowlerville, N. Y. 

Class ix. Steel Plow for alluvial and unctuous lands.— 
Gold Medal to Collins & Co., New York, for ‘*C No. 3.” 
(No competition). 

Class.x. Swing or Side-hill Plows.—No award made, as 
the Committee were divided between F. F. Holbrook’s 
plow and that of Lyman D. Burch, of Shelburn, N. Y. 

Harrows.—Gold medal to J. E. Morgan, Deerfield, N. Y. 
Special gold medal to F, Nishwitz, (no address given) 
for scarifier and clod-crushcr. 

Cultivators. Class i, Sec. 1.—(One-horse). Alden & Co., 
Auburn, N. Y. Gold medal. Class i. Sec. 2. A. L. Brear- 
ley, Trenton, N. J., for Pfifer’s 2-horse Cultivator and Cot- 
ton Plow. Gold Medal. (No competition). 

Cultivators. Class ii, Sec.1.—(Two-horse). Ford & Howe, 
Onconta, N. Y. Gold medal. Class ii, Sec.2. W. H. 
Bartis & Co., Maltaville, N. Y. McQueston’s Improved 
Cultivator. Gold medal. 

This report has evidently been prepared with the care- 
ful diligence characteristic of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, but forthe lack of that editing it should have had, 
hours of labor are imposed upon any one who wishes to 
learn anything from it. Careful reading of the entire re- 
port, which is necessary in order to make out the list of 
awards, brings to light many points which render the 
work fairly liable to rather severe criticism, and not less 
the book than the whole work of the Committee....The 
above was prepared for the previous number of the Agré- 
culturist, but was crowded out. Fuller comments upon 
the work, which is really a valuable addition to our agri- 
cultural literature, are rendered unnecessary by the no- 
tice it receives from the writer of ‘*‘ Walks and Talks.” 
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Forwarding Cabbage, Cauliflower, and 
Lettuce. 


BY PETER HENDERSON, BERGEN CITY, 








N. J. 





During the past month, I have had scores of applica- 
tions from beginners in Market Gardening, enquiring 
whether there is any way in which the above-named 
vegetables may. be forwarded by hot-bed or otherwise, so 
.as to be in the condition that our cold-frame plants are 
for planting out in spring. It being irapossible for me to 
make suitable replies to such queries separately, I avail 
- myself of the mediumof the Agriculturist, to briefly detail 
a method we now practice, by which as early a crop can 
be obtained as by wintering over in cold-frames, and, 
where the necessary forcing-pits are in use, at less ex- 
pense than by the cold-frame process. In all dis- 
tricts having a latitude nearly that of New Yotk, the 
seed for Cabbage, Cauliflower,or Lettuce, should be sown 
from the ist to the 15th of February in forcing-pits, or in 
hot-beds, such as we describe in ‘* Gardening for-Profit.” 
But instead of sowing the seed on the benches of the 
forcing-pits or in the bed of the hot-bed, as there de- 
scribed, we advise it to be sown in shallow boxes. We 


use the ordinary soap box, cut in three parts, giving a | 


depth of two or three inches of soil, and a surface of 
about two square feet. Care must be taken that the bot- 
tom boards are not matched too close, so that the sur- 
plus moisture may pass off freely. The best soil is sandy 
loam and leaf monld,in about equal parts, or if leaf 
mould cannot be got, stable manure, decomposed to the 
condition of leaf mould, will answer equally well. The 
seed should be sown scnrewhat: thickly—say an ounee to 
every ten square feet. If sown on the 1st of February, and 
keptatan average temperature of sixty degrees,the plants 
will be two or.three inches high in three or fonr weeks, 
when they should be planted out in the same kind of 
boxes and soil, at such a distance apart as will give about 
two hundred plants to each box. If the weather is warm 
and sunny at the time the seedling plants are pnt into 
the boxes, it will be necessary to shade them for twa or 
three days, until they begin to form new roots, giving a 
moderate watering whenever the surface of the soil ap- 
‘pears dry. For the first week the same temperature may 
‘ be maintained as for the seed boxes, but gradually more 
air must be admitted, so as to harden the plants, and fit 
them to be placed under the protection of sashes only, 
without further artificial heat—simply cold-frames. , This 
treatment, by exposing them to the air, (by removing the 
sashes cntirely) whenever the weather will admit, will 
harden the plants sufficiently to be planted out in the 
During the latter part 
of March, the sashes would rarely require to be kept on 


~-.during the day, but it will strengthen the plants to be pro- 
<. tected. from the cold at night until the end of the month. 


One of-the-aqvantages of growing these plants. in shal- - 
low boxes is that, being thus portable, they are readily 














changed from one hot- -bed or patios! pit to another, and 
they grow quite as well for the short time necessary in 
two or three inches of soilas ina greaterdepth, Another 
advantage is, that the transplanting process has the effect 
of making the plants form the necessary fibrous roots, be- 
sides giving them greater strength, from standing more 
thinly in the transplanting box than in the seed-bed. 

Last season I tested a few thousand in this way by the 
side of those wintered over in cold-frames, and found that 
there was no perceptible difference, those sown in our 
forcing-pits in February being marketable quite as soon 
as those sown in September and kept through the winter. 

This method may be practiced even by such as have 
not the conveniences of either forcing house or hot-bed 
sashes of any kind, for seeds sown in boxes and placed 
in the window of any dwelling room in which a comfort- 
able heat is maintained can be treated just as we do 
those in our hot-houses or hot-beds, only that by the time 
the plants have been transplanted, it will be necessary to 
harden them off, which, in the absence of sashes, may be 
done simply by taking the boxes out of doors during 
warm March days, and placing them in the house at night. 

Forwarding Tomatoes, Pepper, or Egg Plants, we do 
exactly in the same manner, except that as they are plants 
requiring at all times a high temperature, instead of sow- 
ing the seed in February, as we do Cabbage and Lettuce, 
we sow in April, and the transplafiting in the boxes is 
not done until May. 
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Curing Bacon for the English Market.— 
Letter from Moscow, Russia. 


——_—eo——_ 


“®. H.” writes from Moscow, Nov. 2, 1868: ‘I want 
to raise a thousand or more pigs, and go into the lard 
business, as well as ham and bacon, here in Russia. The 
average price of corn-fed pigs of 350 Ibs. is, with us, 
5@5\% cents per h., currency, live weight. Just now, it 
is 7cents. Salt is worth $2 per cwt. Do these prices 
promise a paying export business to England and Ger- 
many? The freight from here to either London or Ham- 
burg is about $1.50 per cwt. The quality of the corn-fed 
meat is good, But, so far, the few experiments which 
have been made in ham and bacon curing for exportation 
have failed. I account for it because ham and bacon are 
cured here during very cold weather, out of frozen meat, 
which is unfrozen in the most sudden way. 


They put | 





the carcass in a Russian bath-room, where the tempera- | 


ture is exceedingly high, and after leaving it for only six 
or eight hours, they cut it up, and salt the hams in tubs 


and the bacon dry. Hamand bacon arc badly cut; that 
is, in a way that is not known or liked in England. And 


all is done in the most slovenly way imaginable, 

In regard to pig raising, I know a place on the banks of 
the Volga, where about twenty starch-mills are at work. 
The refuse from them is sold there on the spot at 10 cents 
per cwt. ; and as the mills are worked in the most primi- 
tive way, I reckon that the refuse must contain more nu- 
tritious matter than the refuse of your mills. The starch 
is made out of wheat. Some geese, but no pigs, are raised 
there. The price of rye there is about 70 cents per 
bushel; barley, 60 cents; oats, 40 cents just now, but 
these are uncommonly high prices. At how much per Bb. 
could I raise bacon pigs at these prices? And what kind 
of breed would best answer my purpose? I want, I be- 
lieve, pigs attaining great weight; more so than those 
which produce delicate meat, especially as I want to pro- 
duce lard and bacon principally. The animals ought to 
be hardy and able to stand our severe winter. Lard has 
gone up here in the course of a year from IIc. to ldec. 
per tb. The rise is owing principally to the demand 
from Germany and England. The exports this year were 
about 1,000 tons. Though a very small quantity for so 
large a country, it has_not failed to produce a marked 
effect, inasmuch as, in former years, none was exported.” 

Remarks.—It gives us great pleasure to attempt to reply 
to these questions, but we fear we can throwvery little 
lizht on the matter. On a farm, pigs can seldom be raised 
with much profit, except in connection with other stock. 
Their true office is to eat food that would otherwise be 
wasted. Without knowing how much water it contains, 
we can make no accurate estimate of the value of the ref- 
use from the starch mills. A good deal depends on the 
demand for, and value of, manure in the neighborhood. 
Pigs fed on this refuse would afford rich manure, but for 
fattening hogs it would he well to give, in connection 
with it, some grain containing more starch, such as barley 
or rye, or Indian corn. With ordinary pigs, shut up to 
fatten, it would take about eight bushels of rye or bar- 
ley to make 100 lbs. live weight of pig. If kept in large 
numbers, and in pens not well littered and otherwise 
comfortable, it would take considerable more. At 7 
cents per. tb., live weight, after deducting expenses, there 
is not much margin for profit. A good deal would de- 


; peyd on-the price paid forthe pigs when shut np to fatten. 


If they cold be bought for 5 cents per Mh. dtd gokl 


| 
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when fat for 7 cents per tb., the account would stand thus: 
1 pig, 250 Ibs., at 5 cents, ! 

16 bushels rye and barley, at 65 cents, 





1 fat pig, 450 Ibs., at 7 conts, ..... ...scceee $31. 50 
PIN 55 oh see ebe cscs ehend odeesstiseee aseis - $3.00 


The manure, if carefully saved, ought to more thay 
pay for attendance, interest, etc. In this country, we can 
usually buy lean hogs two or three cents per pound less 
than fat ones. If this is the case in Russia, hogs might 
be fattened at considerable profit. 

In regard to raising a thousand pigs, we doubt if it cay 
be done profitably, except in connection with other 
kinds of farming. The sows should have a good range 
of clover or grass in summer; otherwise they can seldom 
be kept economically. With good pasture, and a feed 
twice a day of the refuse from the starch factory, the 
sows and store pigs might be cheaply kept through the 
summer and autumn. Those intended for fattening jq 
the autumn and early winter might be kept in the same 
way, except that they should have a more liberal allow. 
ance of the starch refuse. Success will depend very much 
upon keeping them growing rapidly while at grass, so that 
when shut up to fatten, little grain will be required to 
finish them off. The quality of the bacon and also the 
quantity of lard depends a good deal on keeping the 
growing pigs rapidly advancing. The nearer fat they can 
be kept at all times, the better will be the bacon, and the 
more and better lard will they yield. 

Forthe English market, the quality of the bacon is of 
prime importance. The dealers and consumers are exce}- 
lent judges of the article. They will pay full prices for 
good bacon, while that which is inferior or badly cured 
is difficult to dispose of, even at a low figure. The breed 
or kind of hog has something to do with the superiority 
of English bacon, and the fattening not less so. Geta 
good kind of hog, and never let it be starved at any lime, 
This is the great secret of success. We are not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the breeds of pigs in Russia to 
say which is the best. We have seen ‘ Russia hogs * 
imported to this country that had many good qualities. 
They were strong, hardy, pretty well formed, of good 
size, but decidedly coarse, and the quality of the meat 
was not satisfactory. But across with some of the Eng. 
lish breeds, such as the Yorkshire or Essex, would 
greatly improve their quality and fattening properties, 
And such a cross, if well fed, would come to maturity 
earlier and afford a great deal more lard. For bacon, it 


| is not only important to have hogs of good size, but they 


must be fat. Thisis more important for bacon than for 
pork, because in drying, any lean that is left on the 
flitches or sides withers up and becomes rusty, imparting 


| a disagreeable flavor to the meat. 


} 


Bacon is sent from Canada and from the United States 
to England, and when proper care is exercised, it gives 
good satisfaction. We often experience as low a tem- 
perature here as in Moscow, and much of our pork is made 
from carcasses frozen solid, and in this condition trans- 
ported hundreds and even thousands of miles. But itis 
essential to thaw them out before salting. And it is, 
doubtless, very important that this should be done gradu- 
ally—say in a room not over 40° Far. So far as climate is 
concerned, we think there is no reason why bacon and 
hams cannot be cured in Russia as well as in Canada and 
the United States. Before embarking largely in this busi- 
ness, however, it would be well to visit the pork packing 
establishments in this country. Our impression is, that 
it would be found that pigs can be raised and fattened 
and cured in the Western States cheaper than in Russia, 
Certain it is, that in past years, our Western farmers often 
sold corn-fed hogs for less than 5 cents per b., live weight. 
But here, as in Russia, and in fact throughout the world, 
pork is much higher than the average of former years be- 
fore the war. We should be pleased to hear from our cor- 
respondent again. 
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Bee Items.—By VM. Quinby. 








Artificial Queens. —In the improved 
management of bees, a resort to artificial queens willbe 
necessary. But before bee-keepers will have full confi- 
dence in such queens,-they must be satisfied that they 
are, in every respect, equal to others. By artificial 
queens is meant such as are reared from eggs or larve 
that are deposited in worker cells, and would have pro- 
duced workers but for the changes made by the bees. 

Much has been said about the imperfect development 
of such queens, and especially that they are cramped for 
room in worker cells in the early stages of their exist- 
ence. Being satisfied myself that this objection is not 
well founded, I shall try to satisfy others. All admit 
that eges laid in worker cells and queen cells are pre- 
cisely alike. That in the worker cell produces a worker, 
the other, aqueen. It is contended that the quee” reared 
in a worker cell miist-be dwarfed in size, as‘a largersbee 
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than a worker cannot expand there. But it is demon- 
strated that queens are not reared in worker cells after 
all. The egg that produces the queen may be laid ena: 
it may hatch there, and the larva be fed asa — for two 
or three days ; but then, if a queen is required, the bees 
immediately enlarge the cell, and lengthen it. If there 
3s room directly under it, it is turned downward ; if not, 
it is made more nearly horizontal. The cell, a3 pre- 
pared for a worker, is flied to the very brim with royal 
jelly, on the surface of which swims the larva of the future 
queen. By examining such a cell, it will be seen 
that the larva does not occupy any part of the original 
cell, but has ample room in the part specially prepared. 
Another proof that the queen is not dwarfed by the size of 
the cell is, you cannot predict the size of queens with 
any certainty from the size of cells. A great many 
queens reared in large-sized cells are very little larger 
than workers, Any one at all familiar with the manner 
of raising brood is aware that full-sized workers can be 
reared in cells that have been used for the same purpose 
from twelve to twenty years, and must be diminished in 
gize nearly one-third. It is thus quite clear that they 
were larger than required at first. Whoever will examine 
a sheet of new comb with brood in the chrysalis state 
will find the cell much larger than the bee, and ample 
room for a large moth-worm to spin its gallery between 
the head of the bee and the capping. Ihave seen many 
queens from large cells that would have had ample room 
for their development in one of these, showing conclu- 
sively that their size did not depend on that of the cell. 


It is also said, that when avery few bees are set to 
rearing queens, the quantity of food is likely to be less 
than it should be, and that an inferior size is the conse- 
quence. But whoever has looked into a queen cell imme- 
diately after its occupant has left, has invariably found 
some of the food yet remaining. This is certainly not an 
evidence of a scanty supply. Until something more con- 
clusive shows that artificial queens are indeed inferior to 
others, 1 shall continue to recommend in future numbers 
of the Agriculturist the rearing of just such artificial 
queens as my experience has proved to be most profitable. 


Bad Luck with Bees.—®. C. Ilester, 
Clark Co., Md., says: ** We are having terribly bad luck 
with our bees. Ithink I am within the bounds of truth 
when I say that fully half the stands of bees in this and 
the adjoining county of Scott have died since the honey- 
making season closed. They have not died for want of 
stores, for all that I have examined or heard of have left 
an abundance of honey in their combs. Nor are they 
troubled with worms, or ‘fon! brood,’ or dysentery, or 
other disease mentioned in the books. I suspect the 
cause of the trouble is the loss of the queens. We can- 
not discover anything ailing the workers. There has 
becn very little brood in any of the hives sinces the mid- 
dle of October. Can you give us any light on this mat- 
ter? Noone can account forit. Some think it in some 
way caused by the locusts that swarmed upon us in the 
spring. They have not done weil during any part of the 
season, made very little surplus honey, and not one stand 
in twenty sent off aswarm.’’—Although the foregoing was 
private, it scems advisable to print it, as very many 
bee-keepers in Myr. Hester's locality have suffered ina 
similar way, and one case, somewhat like it, was re- 
ported from Ohio, in the Bee Journal. No one scems 
sufficiently acquainted with the difficulty to be able to 
explain the cause, or give a remedy. Mr. Hester suspects 
the “cause of the trouble is the loss of queens,’ but 
this is secondary only; we wish to know the cause of the 
loss of queens, and of workers as weli. There being 
but little brood after the middle of October does not 
prove the hives queenless. It is quite common for the 
most thrifty stocks in many sections to cease raising 
brood by the middle of September. The cause of other 
maladies has been found in the quality of the honcy, and 
if we could ascertain from what sources these bees 
obtained their stores, it might afford the desired light. 

Mr. Wagner, editor of the Bee Journal, gave me, a few 
years ago, a description of a malady, in the form of foul 
brood, that was observed in Germany. In a peculiar 
season, (I forget whether very wet or very dry) there ap- 
peared upon the leaves and twigs of the trees myriads of 
plant-lice (Aphédes). These secreted and discharged a 
clear saccharine fluid, much sought after by the bees. 
The result was that in a few months foul brood pre- 
vailed to an unprecedented extent. A few years since, 
in one of the Western States, (Illinois, I think) this aphis 
was found on standing grain, particularly oats, injuring 
the grain materially. The next winter, bees seemed un- 
healthy, leaving the hives in cold weather with swollen 
bodies, and perishing by hundreds, Those describing 
this attributed it to the aphis, and were probably cor- 
rect, as there has been no further complaint of unusual 
maladies until now in Indiana. The present season is 
reported as rather poor in Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. It 
13 possible that in some places the bees have availed 
themselves of some unusual product, and are affected as 
described in consequence. The probability is, that the 





trouble will pass away as suddenly as it appeared, with- 
out giving us any further clue as to its cause. 


Bees Do not Swarm.—J. Scholl, Lyons 
Station, Ind., writes: ‘‘I have practiced artificial swarm- 
ing, with very good success, though I have had no instruc- 
tions except through the <Agréculturist. But the past 
season, the bees in this section of the country, and as far 
as heard from, have refused to swarm, with hives full of 
honey, brood, and young bees. Waiting full two weeks 
after the time for early swarms, I took a swarm from 
each hive, all of which soon filled their boxes, as the honey 
season was splendid for a few weeks. But young bees 
did not appear again in the old hives until late in July. 
Of forty stands of which I have knowledge, and which 
were allowed their own time to swarm, only six did so 
the past season. The experience of the last ten years 
convinces me that, with black bees, it will not do to de- 
pend on natural swarming; for, as a general thing, four- 
fifths of all strong early swarms go off. Late, weak ones 
stay, and are not worth bothering with. Would the 
Italians do any better here, where there are such inviting 
places in the woods for them ?’’—This shows the advant- 
age, as well as the necessity, of taking this swarming mat- 
ter into ourown hands. Thousands who keep bees have 
had similar experience. It is a difficulty that attends all 
swarming hives; hence, much better things cannot be 
expected of the Italians, under the old system, and work- 
ing with that system only I cannot give a satisfactory 
reply. Continued and valuable experience, however, 
suggests new forms of management, by which the evil 
can be remedied. By taking advantage of a knowledge 
of certain facts and laws in respect to bees, we expect to 
have such entire control of them, as to direct their 
energics cither to increasing their colonies or to the stor- 
ing of surplus honey, a8 we may choose. In the course 
of the season, I expect to give the results of my later 
experience, and at the proper time, to speak particularly 
of the difficulty above mentioned. 
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On Colic in Horses. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN GAMGEE, OF LONDON, ENG. 
= 

The diseases of animals are materially modified in dif- 
ferent species by the structural and functional peculiari- 
ties of their various organsand parts. A comprehensive 
knowledge of the anatomy and physiology of all domestic 
animals is therefore essential to the full understanding of 
their maladies, and no better illustrations of this can be 
afforded than by referring to the digestive organs. The 
ox gathers food rapidly, accumulates it in his paunch, then 
ruminates; and by the peculiar action of the third 
stomach the solid parts of the food are retarded for ef- 
fectual digestion in the true or fourth stomach, while the 
liquid portions pass on, are promptly subjected to the ac- 
tion of secretions in the intestines, and are thus absorbed. 
The great mass of imperfectly digested food, therefore, 
lies in the large pouches described as the first threc 
stomachs. Hence it is that cattle are subject to hoove, or 
disengagement and accumulations of gases, in the first 
two stomachs, and then to impacture of the third, which 
constitutes either an independent disease of a dangerous 
character or a frequent complication in febrile and other 
maladies that are associated with costiveness. The 
horse, on the other hand, has asmall single stomach, and 
some idea of the difference in the amount of food retained 
in the gastric cavities of the horse and ox may be formed 
from the fact that a horse dying of repletion of the stomach 
has been found to have not more than thirty pounds 
weight of food impacted in it, whereas an ox that has been 
fasting for twenty-four hours has been found with one 
hundred and fifty, and as high as two hundred pounds of 
fodder in its first two stomachs. The horse feeds fast, but 
the food is not retained long in the stomach, and passes 
on for more complete digestion in the intestine. Rumi- 
nants have a long intestine. In sheep it is twenty-seven 
times the length of the body; in the ox, twenty times ; 
and in the horse, twelve. But in the horse the large in- 
testine is very capacious, and occupies the greater portion 
of the cavity of the belly. It is sacculated and puckered 
up by muscular bands so as to retain the food for a long 
time, and it is owing to the bagging of the intestinal tube 
that the excrement becomes dry and ball-shaped, as it isin 
the horse. In ruminants, therefore, the food is kept long 
in the stomach and passes quickly through the intestine, 
whereas the reverse holds in the horse, 

It is evident from these remarks that when horses suffer 
from an accumulation of undigested or indigestible matter 
in their alimentary canal the tendency is to impacture 
of the large intestine. The great weight of material held 
in the pouches of the intestine demands a constant rolling 
and forcing movement, due to what physiologists call the 
peristaltic action of the intestine, and if anything inter- 
feres with the mobility of the included mass the muscular 
cord of thé intestine is liable to irregular, spasmodic, and 
painful efforts. This is the theory of spasmodic colic in 





the horse, and although there are many causes assigned 





for this common disease, such as drinking cold water, 
exposure to draughts, ete., it is necessary to impress on 
all horsemen that in the great majority of cases where a 
horse shows signs of pain in the belly by pawing, crouch- 
ing, lying, groaning, rising and lying down alternately, 
rolling, etc., the intestine requires to be relieved of an 
obstructing mass, It is the want of this simple item of 
knowledge that renders colic the most fatal of all equine 
diseases, and in the British Isles about fifty per cent of 
the deaths by disease amongst horses occur from simple 
indigestion, or whatis commonly known by the names of 
colic, spasmodic colic, flatulent colic, ete. 

It isnot my intention here to enter into minute details 
concerning the symptoms, results, and varieties of this 
disease. The facts I wish to impress on American farmers 
relate more to prevention and treatment. Regularity in 
feeding, and the use of sound corn, oats, and well-cured 
hay,constitute the great injunctions regarding prevention. 
The cure of the disease is as simple as it is effectual, and 
it is most effectual when practiced carly. As usually. 
treated, colic is a very fatal disease, whereas with proper 
treatment not one case in five hundred should be fatal. 

A farmer, should never be without a funnel to be used 
in giving injections to sick animals. The funnel may be 
made six inches wide at top, five inches deep, leading to 
an inch tube two inches long ; from the end of this tube a 
horizontal pipe ‘extends about nine inches in length, 
tapering to a half-inch hole, properly rounded off on its 
edges. Any tinsmith can make this invaluable instru- 
ment, and it will be found that having oiled the tube and 
passed it into the intestine, tepid water can be readily 
poured in without the aid of any pumping force. A 
syringe stimulates the intestine to repel the liqnid, 
whereas if water be permitted to gravitate by the funnel 
two or three quarts will gravitate slowly and be held. It 
isa mistake to use too much water at once. The injec- 
tions should be repeated every ten, twenty, or thirty 
minutes, and given withcare. Medicated injeciions are, 
as a rule, not desirable, 

Not unfrequently one or twoinjections suffice to cure a 
horse, but as a rule it is necessary to administer a purga- 
tive according to the age and size of the animal. Five or 
six drachms of good aloes, made up in a ball, is the most 
certain agent, and no faith must be had in the frequent 
recommendation to give the physic in solution. Aloes 
acts promptly as a nauscant, sedative, and last, but not 
least,as anevacuant. If farmers will learn this lesson by 
heart I vouch for it they will rarely, if ever, lose a horse 
with colic. They should try no nostrums, stimulants, anti- 
spasmodics, or poisonous sedatives. Let them use alocs 
and injections early, and trust tothem, Above all things 
they must not bleed a horse when attacked by colic, 


The Sefton Breed of Swine. 

The Earl of Sefton, whose estates are near 
the city of Liverpool, has devoted much atten- 
tion to the improvement of swine, and has estab- 
lished a breed in some respects remarkable, 
which is here known by hisname. The animals 
are distinguished by great size, strength of con- 
stitution, and the excellent quality of their flesh. 
They are quite different from the Berkshire, Es- 
sex, and other fine-boned and very fat breeds, in- 
asmuch as while they are not coarse in. bone, 
they are longer, deeper flanked, and not so ex- 
cessively fleshy, although quite as much so as is 
compatible with the production of the finest pork. 

It is reported—we are not able to say with 
what truth—that this breed in England is con- 
fined exclusively to the Earl of Sefton’s own 
estate, and that he never allows any animals of 
the breed to leave his place alive for -use in 
England, although he has, in several instances, 
allowed them to be brought to this country. 
General Tyler, of Red Bank, N. J., imported a 
pair some years since, and their progeny have 
been considerably distributed throughout the 
country. They are more nearly like the best 
specimens of the Chester White than any of our 
other breeds, and are claimed to be even superior 
tothem. We are inclined to tlrink that a cross 
of the two breeds would be better than either. 

A pair of pure Seftons, slaughtered a year 
ago in Hartford, weighed eight hundred pounds, 
and their flesh was very figm and attractive in 
appearance. We are not disposed to recommend 





that these animals be adopted -by any farmer 
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with the idea that they are vastly superior to | 


anything else, but we think enough has been 
shown in regard to them, during the few 
years of their breeding in this country, to make 
them worthy of the attention of those who are 
seeking to improve their stock of swine. 





Cutting Food by Power. 


Much has been written concerning the advant- 
ages of cutting food for stock, and notwith- 
standing the stupid discussion that was held a 
short time ago by the remarkable Farmers’ 
Club, in New York, where the quidnuncs of 
that association were so emphatically snubbed 
by Patrick Quinn, much more will be written, 
and an increasing confidence is sure to be placed 
in the beneficial results of the practice. 

The great objection to the more rapid intro- 
duction of fodder cutting among our farmers is 
to be found in the fact, that, even with the best 
hand-power cutting machines, the work is very 
laborious, and the result is but slowly accom- 
plished. Many have attempted to adopt the 
system with the aid of hand-machines, and have 
found it impossible to carry it out owing to 
the immense amount of time and labor required. 

By the aid of the horse-power attached toa 
larger machine, this work may be done so 
rapidly and so easily, that the chief objection 
passes away. On all farms on which the num- 
ber of animals to be fed is considerable, and 
where the proprietor is satisfied of the decided 
advantages of cutting, it will pay to purchase a 
horse-power, and a horse-power cutting ma- 
chine. But those who desire to try the experi- 
ment in a somewhat extensive way, without 
the outlay of the two or three hundred 
dollars that the horse-power and the larger 
cutting machine would require, may attach any 
good cutter to the horse-power belonging to 
parties who, during the summer and autumn, 
thrash grain for others. It is a very simple 
matter to take one of these movable horse- 
powers, set it up in the barn, and connect its 
belt with the pulley on the cutting box; and 
one good horse or ox may be made to perform 
the work at this scason without much inter- 
fering with the other uses of the farm team. 

We confidently predict that any one who will 
give this system a thorough trial during a single 
season will find that the value of the food 
saved in feeding from ten to twenty animals 
will be sufficient. to make a permanent invest- 
ment in a horse-power a very profitable one. 


Tim Bunker on Carding Cattle. 
a 

“Things look considerable grand round 
here,” said Jake Frink, one morning, as he 
walked into my new barn, where I was cleaning 
off my Black Hawk span, getting ready to take 
Mrs. Bunker down to Shadtown, to spend 
Thanksgiving. You see, Sally and her husband 
have generally come home to spend this day, 
but just then there was a responsibility so 
young that the mother could not venture out. 

“The Squire is gittin’ so pertikelar with his 
cattle that he’ll be movin’ em all into the par- 
lor pretty soon, I guess,” responded George 
Washington Tucker. 

“Many a poor fellow don’t have sich blankets 
as them hosses,” said Seth Twiggs, as he 
scratched a match and lighted his pipe. 

“Nor sich bedding,” added Benjamin Frank- 
lin Jones, looking at the clean, bright straw. 

“Planks, I see, are a little too hard for your 
animals to stand on,” said Deacon Smith, in- 











quiringly, as he poked away the straw and ex- 
amined the bottom of the stall. 

“There is three feet of dry muck in there,” I 
replied, “and the pit is all cemented, so that I 
sha’n’t lose any of the liquid manure. I calcu- 
late a horse will half pay for his keeping in the 
manure he makes, if you give him a chance.” 

“Tled chestnut for siding to the stalls!” ex- 
claimed Jotham Sparrowgrass, as he rubbed his 
hand over the surface. “I declare it looks 
about equal to the pews in the meetin’ house.” 

“The Squire ll be havin’ a parson in here 
preachin’ to his cattle, yet; see if he don’t,” add- 
ed Jake Frink, maliciously. 

“Mr. Spooner would get some hearers here 
that he don’t have on Sunday,I guess,” said 
Seth Twiggs, meekly, with a puff of smoke, that 
made Jake look blue. 

“What new-fangled consarn is this you’re 
cleanin’ your critters with ?” asked Uncle Jo- 
tham, as he eyed a new India-rubber card that 
I was passing over the legs of the horses. 

“What do you give your cows, that makes 
their coats shine so ?” asked Deacon Smith, as he 
looked at a row of Jerseys on the other side of 
the barn floor. 

“ Oil-meal and carrots inside, and India-rub- 
ber card outside,” I replied. 

“You don’t mean to say that you keerd ’em 
every day?” asked Jake Frink, whose tangled 
locks evidently had not been astonished by card 
or comb for many a day. 

“Somebody attends to just 
every day, and I think it pays.” 

“Wall, Squire, yowre a bigger fool than I 
thought you was. I’ve sometimes cleaned up a 
hoss when I had a trade ahead, but I never 
touched a keerd to a cow in all my life. ’Tain’t 
naturel, sartain.” 

“Then,” [ asked, “what are the spines up- 
ona cow’s tongue made for, and why do they 
use them upon one another’s hides so much ?”’ 

“They haint much else to du,” said Jake, 
hesitatingly. 

Now, I hold, Mr. Editor, that all our bovine 
animals carry a clean Dill of rights to carding in 
their tongues, and the best card is the one that 
comes nearest to the original, which is moder- 
ately sharp, fine, and flexible. Women’s rights, 
about which folks are making such a fuss, don’t 
begin to be so clear as this matter. I wish you 
would get up a revolution, and put on a strong 
editorial team to advocate the divine right of 
our domestic animals to be kept tolerably clean 
and comfortable. It would not pay, perhaps, 
to put them all into a warm bath every day, as 
Deacon Smith’s Eliza serves her lapdog, but it 
will pay to use the card and brush every day. 
They have an organization very like our own, 
and the skin is all the time throwing off dead 
matter, which lodges under the hair, unless 
some pains be taken toget rid of it. If left free, 
you willsee them using their tongues upon every 
part of their body that is accessible, and getting 
help from their neighbors for those parts they 
cannot reach. They will rub their necks and 
backs against posts, and fences, and trees, to 
start this dead matter and clean their skins. In 
the summer they will wade into the streams, 
and stand for hours in the running water, to 
keep themselves clean as well as cool. There is 
no mistaking these acts. They show the in- 
stinct of cleanliness just as clearly as the comb, 
and brush, and wash-basin show it in man. 
Now, when we take these creatures into our 
care, and confine them in stalls and stables, we 
come under some obligation to treat them ac- 
cording to their natures. We have no right to 
torment them by withholding what they so 
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strongly crave. They want food and drink 

and the means of cleanliness and comfort, and 
they are generally profitable tous just as we 
provide liberally for their wants. To keep them 
in the filth in which many farmers compel them 
to wallow is as shocking and cruel as it is unprof. 
itable. Just look at Jake Frink’s stables, 

There is not a curry-comb or brush in them, and 
has not been for a dozen years. He Says he 
“ never touched a keerd to his cows,” but there 

is a card upon the buttocks of his oxen an ing) 

thick, that certifies to Jake’s nastiness, as jf jt 
were written in letters of ink. Is it any Wonder 

that his neglected oxen get so weak that he hag 
to hire his plowing done in the spring, and that 

his cows have the “slink fever,” and his horse 

dreads the sight of crows? Iwish we had your 
Mr. Bergh out here in the country. There ig q 
great deal more need for a society to pre- 

vent cruelty to brutes than in the city. There 
are many more of the brutes, and the men who 

torment them with slow torture do not have al] 

their neighbors looking at them, nor a policeman 
to step in and regulatetheir abuse. I hold thatg 
man is demoralized by the abuse or neglect of 
his cattle. The farmer that will let his oxen lig 
in their own filth, from the beginning to the end of 
winter, without any effort to bed them or clean 
them, makes himself brutish, no matter how he 
stands mm church or State. Hecan’t fail to grow 
hard toward his fellows, as well as toward 
his cattle But there is a right as well as 4 
wrong way of keeping your cattle clean, as there 
is in doing other things. Some of the cards 
and curry-combs are fit only to scrape the hide 
of arhinoceros, I have tried pretty much every- 
thing in the market, and have come to the conclu 
sion that there is as much difference in cards and 
curry-combs as in other things. Here is a card 
with the teeth set into the wood, as stiff asso 
many shingle nails. Put this into Patrick's 
hand, and upon the back of a thin-skinned and 
nervous horse, and it is a terrible instrument of 
torture. No wonder he shrinks from Pat’s ap- 
proach, and learns to kick and bite. Te is ina 
proper school to become vicious. Here is acur- 
ry-comb, cut out of a brass plate, with sharp 
saw teeth,and as unyielding asasaw. Think 
of such a tool going over bones not too thickly 
covered with flesh, and ripping up old sores! 
Is it at all strange that there is a chronic state 
of bad feeling between Pat and the poor brute, 
that is literally. harrowed every day under the 
mistaken notion of cleaning ? The old-fashioned 
wool card, with small brass teeth, inserted in 
leather, had some flexibility when carefully 
handled, answered a good purpose, but was 
rather too stiff. The card with an India-rubber 
back, fitted to the hand by a strap, is the latest 
and best invention in this line, It adapts itself 
perfectly under the hand, to all the little ine 
qualities of the skin, and gives gentle frictien 
without tearing. With a good brush, nothing 
better is needed. If the horses and cows could 
have a convention, I have no doubt they would’ 
pass a vote of thanks, or make the inventora 
Justice of the Peace. It certainly promotes 
peace between man and beast, and makes the 
daily cleaning a luxury, instead of a torment. 
My animals come around me for their regulat 
cleaning, with as much interest as they come 
for their fodder. They certainly understand 
the difference between hatchels and cards, be 
tween harrowing and cleaning. They thrive 
well under this treatment, and though it takes 
considerable time, I doubt if it could be spent 
more to their profit or mine. — 


t Yours to Command, ‘~"" 


15, 1963. Timotny BuNKER, Esq. 
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Silver-spangled Hamburgh Fowls. 


The groups of distinct breeds called Ham- 
burgh have many points in common, and breed 
With great uniformity of marking. They are 
cognized as Silver-spangled, Golden-spangled, 


= Black 
Silver-penciled, xolden-penciled, and lack 
Hamburghs. There are, besides, quite a large 


number of tolerably 
distinct varieties re- 
ferred to the Ham- 
burghs, but not rec- 
ognized by fanciers, 
such as BoltonGrays, 
Chittaprats, Domin- 
iques, Creoles, ctc., 
all distinguished by 
close, double combs, 9 2 eee 
full neck and saddle — 
hackle, a full tail in 
the cocks, blue legs, 
proud carriage, and 
excellence as layers 
—usually, also, by 
having a disinclina- 
tion to sit, which, in 
the well-bred fowls, 
is confirmed. The 
difference in the col- 
or and markings up- 
on the feathers of 
the four breeds first 
named is very notice- se 3 

able, and owing to 

their great distinct- 

ness, the different breeds of Hamburghs are 
among the most showy and beautiful of fancy 
fowls. Their great value is as layers, and as 
such they are esteemed among the most profita- 
ble varieties; but as their useful qualities are 
held secondary to their points of beauty, it 
would not be surprising to find the most beauti- 
ful specimens lacking somewhat in that particu- 
lar. We give a picture of a pair of Silver-span- 
gled fowls belonging . 

to Mr. J. C. Sidell, 
of Englewood, N. J., 
exhibiting well the 
peculiarities of the 
variety. It will be 
observed that every 
feather is white, tip- 
ped with black. In 
the spangled varie- 
ties, this peculiarity 
is constant, and on- - 
ly one spot occurs. 
There are subvarie- 
ties of both Golden- 
spangled and Sil- 
ver-spangled fowls, 
marked by a differ- 
ence in the shape of 
the spots, as well as 
in the character of 
the birds. In the pen- 
ciled breeds, each 
feather has several 
markings or pencil- 
lings. The more per- 
fect these are mark- 
ed, and the more even the color of the fowl, 
the more highly is it esteemed by fanciers. 


eo rt ee 2 
Lasor on Farms.—That farmers must em- 
ploy more labor is an undoubted fact. That 
there are men enough is equally true. The 
trouble is, that they are not steadily employed. 











During the winter and early spring, there are 
days and weeks when married laboring men, | 
living in the neighborhood of farmers, can get 
nothing to do. In the summer, they wiil ask 
$2.00 a day, and in harvest, $3.00. If they 
could get $26 a month, the year round, they 
would receive more money than they do now, 
and the farmers would get double the work done. 
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SILVER-SPANGLED HAMBURGH FOWLS. 


The European or House Sparrow. 
(Passer domesiicus.) 


ee 

A few years ago, the trees in the public 
grounds and streets of New York and its 
suburbs were so overrun by the span-worm 
that they were more of a nuisance than an or- 
nament. “ Worm-time” was dreaded by all, 
and many were the devices proposed for exterm- 


EUROPEAN SPARROWS. 


inating the span-worm. At last, some one 
introduced the European sparrow, which made 
itself completely at home, and soon proved too 
much for the insects. For the deliverance from 
insects the people have been duly grateful ; 
whole villages of bird houses have been built 
for them, food is provided in winter, and their 











lives are especially watched over by the police. 





The fame of the sparrows and the good they 
have done in and around New York has spread 
abroad, and individuals elsewhere, desirous of 
introducing the birds in their own localities, 
have written us concerning them. We have been 
at some trouble to get portraits of the male and 
female bird, which are from life, one-half of the 
naturalsize, They areso exceedingly lively that 
the artist found 
great difficulty in 
managing them. As 
they are taken in 
an upright position, 
they look less plump 
than when seen up- 
on a perch or engag- 
ed in picking up 
food. The male is a 
little smaller than 
the female, and is 
more varied in col- 
=: or; the upper part 
of his head is light 
_ brownish gray, the 
~ sides of the neck 
grayish white, throat 
black, back and 
wings chestnut and 
black, with white 
band across’ the 
wings. The female 
is almost entirely of 
a brownish gray. 
The sparrows are 
very prolific, several 
broods being raised in a year. They are re- 
markably domestic, preferring to remain about 
dwellings, and building their nests wherever a 
suitable cavity can be found. The young are 
raised mainly upon grubs and caterpillars, and 
it is estimated that a single pair consume 4,000 
caterpillars in a week. The mature birds con- 
sume grain and other vegetable food, which, in 
cities, they. find in the droppings of animals 
and elsewhere. It 
is a matter of doubt 
whether the general 
introduction of spar- 
rows would be bene- 
ficial or otherwise. 
In ‘England, where 
they are numerous, 
it is contended that 
they are the enemies, 
- rather . than the 
- friends, of the culti- 
vator, though the 
birds have their ad- 
- vocates. There is no 
= doubt about their 
P utility in cities, but 
- in the country they 
are charged with 
consuming _ large 
= quantities of grain, 
> scratching up seeds 
in the garden, pick- 
ing off buds of fruit 
trees in winter, and 
other mischievous 
acts. We have brief- 
ly stated the case in favor of and against the 
sparrow. The present price with the dealers is 
$4.00 per pair, for birds said to be imported. 
Those who have them upon their premises are 
unwilling to part with them at any price. They 
readily make themselves at home in a small box 
for a house. Ip winter, food should be freely 
scattered where they can haye access to it, 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm—No. 62. 
_eo 

“Why don’t you come West,” writes an eminent 
lawyer and farmer of Ohio, “and not wear 
yourself out among those stones? Suppose the 
stones have been placed in the ground on pur- 
pose to be taken out, does it follow that a good 
fellow who has brains and intelligence enough 
to do something better should be the man to 
take them out?” I will tell my friend why I 
do not go West. First.—Because I am here. 
Second.—Because there is a very general disposi- 
tion to change, and, as a rule, it is better not to 
do what everybody else is doing ; and conse- 
quently those who stay where they are will be 
likely to do better than those who are anxious 
to sell their farms and go West. Third.—Be- 
cause I do not believe all the good things of 
this life are confined to one particular place. 
Fourth.—Because, so far as I have seen, taking 
everything into consideration, farms are cheaper 
here than in the West. Fifth.—Because there 
is abundant opportunity here to improve our 
farms, and there is great pleasure and profit in 
increasing the productivenessofland. Sixth,— 
Because I have stood in a two-hundred-acre 
field of corn in the vicinity where my friend 
lives,—Iand, rich, mellow, clean, no stones, and 
few weeds; nothing to do but plow, harrow, 
plant, cultivate,and harvest; and repeat the 
same thing year after year—and I did not 
think I should like that kind of farming. It is 
too monotonous. To tell the truth I would 
much rather strike a stone occasionlly and have 
the pleasure of getting it out. “But all the 
land in Ohio is not of this character.” Very 
true; but if you take high, rolling upland, you 
meet with just the same difficulties we have 
here, and there is no use in selling one farm and 
buying another merely for the love of change. 
Here, in Western New York, we have just as 
good Jand, all things considered, as there is in 
Ohio. We may have topay more attention to 
making manure; we may have to underdrain 
more; we may have to work the land more thor- 
oughly, in order to kill weeds and develop the 
latent plant-food in the soil; we may have more 
stones to get out; but what of all this? There 
is great pleasure in underdraining ; it is real fun 
to get out stones; and the good crops which re- 
sult from killing weeds and manuring the land 
afford a kind and degree of satisfaction that can 
be obtained in no other way. 

It isa mistake, however, to suppose that the 
West raises large crops without cultivation or 
manuring. The recently published prize essay 
on the Farming of Delaware Co., Ohio, by 
Judge Jones, shows that even the farmers in 
this celebrated district need to exert themselves 
in order to raise large crops. He says: “ The 
crop of wheat in 1866 was a failure, being killed 
outright by hard freezing and high winds while 
the ground was bare. In 1867 the crop was 
very superior in quality and fair in quantity.” 
He tells us, however, that owing to these occa- 
sional failures and the high price of labor, farm- 
ers have ‘greatly reduced the quantity of 
land devoted to this important crop.” He fur- 
ther states: “The idea that wheat can no 
longer be grown with profit prevails to some 
extent all over the State.” And let me say, the 
idea will prevail so long as it is thought that 
men, with “brains and intelligence,” should be 
engaged with something better than getting out 
stones and improving the land. 

“ Theayerage yield of wheat in Delaware Co. 
from 1850 to 1864 was a little over 11 bushels per 


per acre, which is about equal to the average in 
the Scioto Valley. I donot think I will go West, 
and ‘ wear out” my life in growing such crops. 


fessed that our average yield of corn is no higher. 
But our land can be made to produce 80 bushels. 
All it needs is “ brains and intelligence.” The 
crop of oats in this county in 1865 did not aver- 
age 27 bushels per acre, and barley only 11 
bushels; potatoes not 80 bushels per acre; rye 
not 13 bushels per acre. These are small crops 
for one of the finest counties in Ohio. And the 
pastures are no better. Judge Jones thinks it 
requires “about two acres to graze a full-grown 
cow or ox, which,” he adds, “is but little more 
than half the grass our lands ought to produce.” 
No doubt about that. One of my fields the 
past summer supported stock equal to at least 
two cows per acre until after hay harvest, when I 
plowed it up, and summer-fallowed it for spring 
barley. And it was out of a knoll in this 
very field that we got the stones which secm to 
have excited the pity of my Ohio friend. Now 
if I can make such land carry double the stock 
it does in the Scioto Valley, and have the pleas- 
ure of getting out the stones besides, why 
should I go West ? 

Mr. Lawes used to say that in England the 
best farmers were found on the poorest land, 
and the poorest farmers on the bestland. Thus 
Norfolk has the poorest land and the worst cli- 
mate in England, while nowhere in the world 
can be found larger crops, cleaner land, or more 
intelligent, enterprising, and wealthy farmers. 
Devonshire has the best climate and the best soil 
in England, and, with some exceptions, the poor- 
est farmers. Hitherto this rule did not prove 
good with us. We have the best farmers on the 
best and richest land. It will not always be so. 
Iam mistaken if New England will not produce 
some of the most enterprising, intelligent, and 
successful farmers on the continent. 








It seems I have been criticised in some of your 
papers for advocating large farms. I did noth- 
ing of the kind. All I said was that there was 
a manifest tendency towards larger farms, and 
that, argue against it and deplore it as we may, 
we could not stop it. The Deacon and I talked 
this matter over, and we came to the conclusion 
that the small farmers could spare but little prod- 
uce for the support of the rapidly increasing 
population in our cities and villages. They may 
have neater farms and better gardens, but they 
raise little more wheat, and pork, and beef, than 
is necessary for home consumption. A good share 
of their income is derived from the orchard, and 
from the sale of small fruits and vegetables. 
We find as much intelligence, refinement, and 
real comfort and enjoyment, among this class as 
in any other. But, strictly speaking, this is not 
farming. A farmer is a manufacturer. He dif- 
fers from other manufacturers merely in this, that 
while they generally buy a great many articles 
that they use, the farmer makes nearly all of 
his himself. Thus a farmer manufactures and 
sells wheat, barley, clover seed, beef, woo), mut- 
ton, pork, and butter; but in order to turn out 
these articles it is necessary to manufacture 
grass, hay, corn, oats, peas, and other articles 
needed for supplying the factory. It is a great 
establishment, and it cannot be profitably con- 
ducted on a small scale. To talk of ten acres 
being enough for a farm is simply an absurdity. 
It is difficult to manage even a fifty-acre farm 
in such a manner that there shall not bea great 
waste of hours, implements, fences, &c. It takes 
as long to get one cow from the field as a dozen. 


We can do better here, though it must be con- | 


excuse for small farms, but here we haye $0 

much land that the Government gives it away to 
| any one who will agree to cultivate it. The 
| fact is, however, that in England the farms are 
| much larger, as a general rule, than with us, and 
are becoming larger rather than smaller, 
3ut enough of this. The ruleshould be to haye 
as large a farm us one has capital, energy, ang 
experience, to manage to the best advantage, 
aud no larger, A young farmer should begin 
on asmall scale, and enlarge his farm as he ac. 
quires capital and experience. It is easier to buy 
more land than to sella part of a large farm, 


they 





The report of the trial of plows, &., by the 
N. Y. State Agricultural Society, at Utica, in 
1867, has just been published. It is a remark. 
able document. The report is longer than the 
trial, and smells more of the closet than the field, 
The trial consisted essentially in testing several 
plows constructed on a new principle, invented 
by Goy. Holbrook, of Vt. It is claimed for these 
plows that they break the furrow slice in turning 
it over more completely than anything we haye 
had before. Judging from the report it is doubt- 
ful how far this elaborate and costly trial throws 
much light on the subject. The trial was to 
have been made in May, but owing to excessive 
rains, “ which made the land like a mortar- 
bed,” it was postponed until September, when, in 
the language of the committee, the soil, satu- 
rated with water in the spring, “had been 
baked by the fierce summer sun, until it was 
almost as hard as a brickbat.” No farmer would 
attempt to plow such land during a severe 
drouth, and it is not easy to see how such a trial 
affords any satisfactory tests of the merits of a 
plow to be used in ordinary plowing. Then, 
again, there was scarcely any competition. 
Five gold medals were awarded in five different 
classes of plowing. In three of these there was 
but one entry, and in one of them a prize was 
awarded without any trial, there being no land 
suitable for the purpose. 

The report, which occupies nearly 800 pages, 
gives us an account of Way’s experiments on the 
absorptive powers of soils and the formation of 
double silicates, and tells us that ‘“‘ the success of 
the practical farmer depends almost entirely 
upon a knowledge of their principles.” I pub- 
lished these experiments a dozen years ago, and 
studied them thoroughly, -and consequently 
ought to bea very successful farmer; but I have 
been so busy of late years, trying to kill weeds 
and get the land dry and mellow, that I have 
thought very little about double silicates, except 
that I believed that if I could get manure into 
the soil it would not be apt to run away, espe- 
cially if the land was underdrained. 

The report further tells us that “soil ina 
finely divided state radiates heat much more 
rapidly than when its surface is hard and 
baked.” One of my men, who knows more 
about digging drains than about chemistry, 
after the idea was explained to him, said he did 
not know about the heat, but he knew the cold 
could not get into loose soil as easily as into 
hard; and in digging ditches in winter he is 
careful to leave the “crumbs” of loose dirt on the 
bottom of the ditch, to keep the frost out. And 
I find that in the field which we summer-fal- 
lowed for barley, and a part of which was cul- 
tivated six or eight inches deep in December, 
the land is scarcely frozen at all, while un- 
plowed soil near it is as hard as a rock. On 
land thoroughly cultivated in this way, a man 
could dig ditches nearly all winter. 


There is one fact brought out by this trial 








acre.” This county averages 83 bushels of corn 





In a little country like England there is some 


that interests me very much, and that is, that 
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re draft. Thus a plow, cutting a furrow four- 
teen inches wide and seven inches deep 
and going at the rate of 14 miles an 
hour, required a draft of 4844 Ibs., while 
the same plow, cutting the same furrow 
at the rate of nearly 23 miles an hour, required 
only 500 lbs. One plowed an acre in 4 hours 
and 25 minutes, and the other in 2 hours and 39 
minutes. IfI was a horse I would rather pull 
500 Ibs. for 2 hours and 39 minutes than 4843 lbs. 
for 4 hours and 25 minutes. As much work 
would be done in theone case as in the other, 
and done better, for the extra speed would stir 
the soil more thoroughly. The practical con- 
clusion is to put on three horses, if necessary, 
and never let a team walk slower than its natu- 
ral gait. Horses on the road frequently walk 
three miles an hour with a load. If they walked 
at the same rate in plowing, allowing a reason- 
able time for turning, etc., they would plow an 
acre in 2$ hours, with a furrow 14 inches wide. 
On my farm we do not plow an acreand a halfa 
day, and yet men and horses seem to work hard 
enough. Why this discrepancy between facts 
and figures? I think the main reason is owing 
to the stones. Not that I have such an unusu- 
ally stony farm, but that man and horses are 
never certain when the plow will strike, and 
consequently they have to go cautiously all the 
time. This, too, is the reason for the habit of 
putting the lines back of the shoulders in plow- 
ing—a practice which I most cordially detest. 

It is more important for a farmer to know 
how to get out stones, and to have energy and 
determination enough to do it, than it is to know 
all about the absorptive power of soils. 

Old horses that plow among stones are so 


afraid of being jarred that they will scarcely | 


moye. The wear and tear of harness, plows, 
cultivators, harrows, drills, &., is certainly 
doubled on account of stones, and one would 
think that whena man gets a good rap on the 
ribs in striking a stone, he would be inclined to 
get it out. A sensible man will do so, a fool 
will swear at it and pass on. The one is just as 


angry as the other, but the one controls his | 


anger and learns patience until he can remove 
the cause of his trouble; the other boils over 
and hig anger escapes in jerks and blows on 
unoffending horses. 

One of my neighbors, who formerly did nearly 
all his work with oxen, but who gave them up 
and bought a span of heavy Canadian horses, is 
about to return to the oxen. He says if you get 
the right kind and know how to manage them, 

hey will do nearly or quite as much work as 

horses; they cost less; do not require so much 
care; there is no expense for harness; and they 
can be turned off to the butcher, generally with 
a profit. 

Ona rough farm, where there are stumps and 
stones, and more or less Jogging to be done in 
winter, especially on swampy land, a yoke of 
cattle is indispensable. But when the farm is 
cleared of stones and stumps, horses, it seems to 
me, are more profitable. Our seasons are so 
short, and wages so high, that it is very desirable 
to push forward the work rapidly. There is a 
great difference in cattle, just as there is in 
horses, but, as a rule, horses will get over the 
ground faster than oxen, If two horses cannot 
walk along with a plow or harrow at a fair rate, 
put on three. 

The more I read of them, the more I am con- 
vinced that the Percheron horses, say half or 
three quarters blood, will prove to be just what 
American farmers need. When I read Mr. Du 


speed of the team does not materially affect | 











Hiiy’s charmingly written and interesting work, 
“The Percheron Horse,” I feared, from his re- 
marks in regard to the climate of Perche (page 
89), that when bred here they might lose some 
of their energy. But I have just read an article 
in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, which indicates that we need have 
no fear on this point. Our climate is vastly 
more stimulating than that of England, and if 
this breed does not degenerate there it certainly 
will not here. Mr. W. Dickenson, the writer of 
the article, than whose there is no higher au- 
thority, says if he had not gone to*the Paris Ex- 
position in 1855, he “should have continued 
thinking there was no better class of farm horses 
in the world than the English.” But in the 
streets of Paris he saw a-class of horses that 
“astonished” him. “These horses, walking so 
nimbly with great loads of stone, were not so 
fat as our own favorites, but they seemed to me 
to be doing twice the work. Although leaner, 
they bore the strictest scrutiny; the more I saw 
of them, the more I admired them. Meeting 
Mr. Jonas Webb I called his attention to them. 
He said he had never seen such before; he had 
observed a horse taking into the show yard an 
immense load of provender, that astonished him 
beyond measure; he had resolved to try to buy 
him, but he lost sight of him that day and never 
saw him afterwards.” Mr. D. obtained a stall- 
ion which he called “ Napoleon,” and says: “ He 
has been at work on my farm ever since, almost 
always with mares. I have never had so good, 
quiet, active, and powerful a horse before. He 
is unlike our English cart-horses, for with great 
size (16"}2 hands high) and immense substance, he 
shows a dash of blood. He has an Arabian 
head, not small, but of fine character, well pro- 
portioned to his size. The neck is very muscu- 
lar and well turned, the shoulders large, very 
deep, without lumps on the sides, and oblique, 
—such a shape as would not be objected to for 
a riding horse; the bosom open, the fore legs 
magnificent and very short, with great bone, hard 
sinews, and little hair upon them. His feet are 
perfect in shape, and perfectly sound in work ; 
his back short, rather dipped, round-shaped ribs, 
large loins, rather plain, drooping hind-quarters, 
very large thighs, low down, and tightly joined 
together with prodigiously powerful,clean hocks, 
and very short hind legs, well under him. We 
never haye had a difficulty with the engine or 
thrasher or with anything in the mud, that Nap 
could not extricate us from. His stock are as 
good and kind as possible. It is a saying with 
the men, that Nap’s colts need no breaking. My 
mares are small and active; the stock are con- 
siderably larger than the dams, but so cleanly, 
that as foals they look more like carriage 
horses.” 

It is very evident that the Percheron stallion 
is what we want, to improve our race of firm 
horses, When grain and hay was cheap it did 
not make so much difference what kind of horses 
we kept, and how many of them. We could, 
perhaps, afford to let them lie idle half the time. 
But all this is now changed. Horse feed is ex- 
pensive, and wages of the teamsters high, and it 
is very important to keep none but the best 
horses and to study economy in using them. I 
have seen a farmer draw a load of only 22 bush- 
els of potatoes to the city, while another farmer, 
by having a large, double box, drew ever 50 
bushels. And even this is a small load—only 
2,800 lbs. for two horses. M. Du Hiiys, in “The 
Percheron Horse” (page 69), says: “ In London 
a traction of only 2,000 Ibs. is required of a draft 
horse. In Paris the horses harnessed to the 
heavy stone carts are required to drag as much 





as 5,000 Ibs. each, and often more.” And the tes- 
timony of Jonas Webb and W. Dickenson is to 
the same effect. In other words, a pair of Per- 
cheron horses draw a load of 5 tons, or more 
than 175 bushels of potatoes, or 166 bushels of 
wheat. It would take a farmer who goes down 
ten miles to the city with 22 bushels of potatoes a 
whole week to draw as many potatoes as a good 
span of horses would draw at oneload. And 
as he pays 25 cents toll, and a man and team 
are worth $4 a day, the cost will be: 


6 days at 96! 06.5. .0984 DUR $24 00 
TOM. cncpinandah cove ten es usar eee 43 <bnicleod 1 50 

$25 50 
1 Gay and ’toll: or... cosas top beck ae ene 4% 
Saving in delivering 132 bushels potatoes. ..20 25 


It isa well-known fact that dogs wag their 
tails, and a philosopher once computed the 
amount of power in the aggregate, lost to the 
world by this useless habit, and found that it 
was sufficient to turn half the grist-mills in 
Europe. If he should figure up all the power 
we lose on the farm in the year for want of a 
little thought, he would probably tell us it would 
be sufficient to dig in a week or two all the 
gold there is in California, and make us all 
rich. But, joking apart, if other manufacturers 
lost as much time and power as some farmers 
do they would soon be ruined. We lose time in 
every way. We take a load to the city and 
come back empty, and then go empty to the 
city to bring back aload. We lose time in scrap- 
ing dirt on to a road, to raise it a few inches 
above the water, while halfthe labor in ditching 
would take the water three feet below the road. 
We lose a great deal of time by being ina hurry. 
We have not time to oil the harness; to keep 
carriages clean and the nuts tight; to drive a 
hoop on a barrel or a pail when it gets loose ; 
to put up tools and implements; to plant fruit 
trees, or take care of them. We have never time 
to attend to the many little things of the farm, 
and we lose more by neglecting them than 
we can possibly earn at steady work. I have 
known a farmer to go, all alone, into the woods 
to chop, and leave a stout hired man at home 
to attend to the stock and do chores ! 


Why Keep Up Interior Fences? 


-——~ 











It is a common statement among farmers, es- 
pecially in the Eastern States, and it is probably 
not a very exaggeraied one, that it would cost 
more to-day to fence the farms in most counties 
than the land itself would sell for. “This enor- 
mous amount of labor has been done gradually, 
and at seasons when there was little other work, 
and its great cost has not been felt, The annual 
cost of keeping fences in repair, and the labor 
required, all reduced to dollars and cents, as it 
ought to be, would constitute a more serious tax 
than most farmers would be willing to meet. 
And the question naturally arises, What is the 
use of all this? Why do we need so many 
fences? Pasture lands, of course, must be 
fenced, but in our opinion no others should be, 
or at least no others need be, except for the 
purpose of separating our meadows and culti- 
vated fields from our own pastures, from the 
public highway, and from a neighbor’s land. In 
expressing this opinion we base it, of course, on 
a conviction that mowing land should never 
be trodden by the hoof of an animal, except for 
purposes of fertilizing and harvesting the crop. 

The cost of making and repairing fences, 
after all, is only a small part of the argument 
against their excessive use. They are disad- 
vantageous in many ways: 1. They shorten the 
furrow and require much time te be lost in 
turning plow-teams, etc. 2. They cut up the 
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fair face of the farm into unsightly patches. 3. 
They prevent the adoption of the best systems 
of agriculture. 4 They harbor vermin. 5. 
The headlands beside them not only occasion 
a great waste of land, but they foster the growth 
of troublesome weeds, which spread yearly 
from them into the cultivated land adjoining. 
Therefore, we say, do away with fences 
wherever possible ; spend a part of the time, at 
least, that is now occupied by repairs, in re- 
moving them altogether; make the fields larger, 
and lessen the growth of troublesome weeds. 
These remarks will naturally lead to the in- 
quiry, How shall we get rid of the stones? and 
to the second one, Shall we use them in making 
underdrains? Stones may be advantageously 
disposed of in two ways: 1. Build them up into 
sightly, cylindrical piles in corners of the fields, 
and cover them with Virginia Creeper or some 
other vine. This is the easiest way to manage 
the question, and adds to the beauty of the 
farm. 2. Bury them inthe ground. In this we do 
not recommend generally that they be used in 
making underdrains. The cheapest way is to 
dig holes and trenches, dump the stones in, and 
cover them up. Whenever tiles can be de- 
livered on the farm for three cents a foot it will 
be much cheaper to drain the land with tiles 
than with stones, although these be dumped, 
ready for use, at the banks of the ditches, 
—cheaper in first cost, because the amount of 
excavation required for tiles is very much less 
than the cost of laying the stones; cheaper in 
the long run, because a well-laid tile drain is 
an absolutely permanent improvement, while 
the best laid stone drain is constantly subject to 
lasting and annoying obstructions. 





Farm Bridges—How to Make Them. 


a oe 


A permanent streamis a fine thing on a farm; 
in fact, itis so anywhere. The longer we live, 
the more we love water—running water, 
springs, rills, brooks, rivulets. If the rivulets 
cross the farm, we are obliged often to cross 
them, and have our choice of doing so by abridge 
or by a ford, which is deep in the spring, liable 
to be washed out or piled full of stones and 
gravel banks by summer and autumn rains, and 
icy and often impassable in winter. With a 





Fig. 1.—FRAME BRIDGE. 


ford for wagons, we almost always need a foot- 
bridge of some kind in addition. Good bridges 
are, therefore, next to a necessity on a well- 
managed, well-watered farm. These are easily 
made when the streams are small and stones are 
plenty; for walls being laid on each side so as 
to give a sufficient channel for the water at its 
greatest rush, flat stones, rough, stone arches or 
timber, to be covered with planks, are laid 
across. When, however, the stream is wide or 
the channel deep, the bridge becomes an import- 
ant structure, and, both for safety and durabili- 
ty, should be constructed withcare. We show 
in figure 1 a substantial bridge-frame, made as 
follows: Two hewn or sawed chestnut, oak, or 
pine sills are laid upon the walls; in these, near 






from the end of the sill. The two posts on the 
same side of the bridge are connected by a stout 
hand-rail, into which the posts are let two- 
thirds through, and pinned. Neither the mor- 
tises in the rails, nor the tenons in the posts 
should be cut before the sills are laid and the 
posts set, especially in the case of diagonal cross- 





of very rich hay is more economical to feed thay 
two tons of coarse and over-ripe strawy hay, 

In feeding the latter it is necessary, in order 
to have a sufficient amount of nutriment, to adq 
grain to the fodder; while in the other case the 
hay itself is so rich that in consuming the same 
weight even more extra nutriment than is cop. 
tained in the added graip 
may be assimilated. This 
the article itself tells, ang 
tells very clearly. We only 








desire to carry the argument 





Fig. 2.—BRIDGE TRUSS. 


ings, for a very little twist makes either the post 
orrail liable to split. When the hand-rails are 
on, lay the string-pieces and spike them to the 
sills and to the posts. They may be of chest- 
nut, pine, spruce, or hemlock, and upon them 
lay the flooring of oak, chestnut, pine, or spruce 
plank, the thickness being governed by the 
amount and character of the travel which will 
pass. White oak is, no doubt, the best flooring, 





to its legitimate conclusion, 
which is, that in all cultiyg. 
tion of the farm, year after 
year, it should be constantly 
borne in mind that the cultivation by which 
we rid the land of weeds and foul grasses, 
for the benefit of the growing crop, and 
the manure which we add for the increase of 
the yield, tells with great effect not only on the 
crop which we are raising, but on the future 
capacity of the soil to produce more nutritious 
grasses when it is permanently laid down. 
Furthermore, it indicates very strongly an 





additional reason for avoiding excessive grain 








if we regard simply durability, but it is objec- 





growing and the too common 








tionable when heavy loads have to be hauled up 
by teams standing upon the bridge, as is often 
the case. Oak, unless subjected to constant 
wear, becomes so hard and smooth that horses 
slip badly upon it. This plan for a bridge is 
susceptible of any degree of rustic or other or- 
namentation; it is simple, durable, and good 
enough for streams not so wide that the string- 
pieces will vibrate perceptibly under the passage 
of heavy loads. For wider streams heavier 
stringers stiffened in some way are employed. 
Figure 2 represents a good form for an end 
string-piece of a bridge sixteen to thirty feet 
long. The truss-beams are about half the size 
of the main timber, and are scarfed or notched 
to bear against its ends, while their upper ends, 
bearing against each other, are connected by a 
long bolt or rod having a screw and nut at one 
end, and a broad head and washer at the other, to 








each end, a post is set, mortised in, and braced 


across-beam placed athwart the bridgeand under 
all the string-pieces. The rod is 
of three-quarter-inch to inch 
iron, and passes through the 
main-timber and _ cross-pieces. 
Bridges may be made with three 
of these trusses for string-pieces, 
but they are always awkward in 
the middle of a bridge, and a 
_ better way is to stiffen a timber 
by a long iron rod passing di- 
agonally through its ends and 
under the cross-timber, in the 


manner shown in figure 8. Such timber may be | 


used in any desired number under the floor of the 
bridge, the planks being spiked directly upon 
them. Such bridges are usually made of sawed 
timber, and are not easily ornamented in a sim- 
ple rustic way. They are, however, adapted to 
any desirable “architectural” ornamentation. 





Rich Grass, 


—~<—_ 





There is one point in our December chapter 
of “ Walks and Talks on the Farm” to which 
we desire to call especial attention, since it is a 
point that farmers are apt to overlook, and one 
which their best interests require that they 


Fig. 3.—STRENGTHENED STRING-PIECE. 





should always bear in mind. It is, that one ton 





practice of laying down land to 
grass after a series of exhausting 
crops, trusting to get the little 
manure that remains in the form 
of poor hay, and then to have the very last drop 
of life-blood sucked out of the impoverished 
land by poor and stunted pasture grasses, 
————— + ea (> eee ee 


Faith in Farming, 
ne 

The sight of anew barn eighty feet long by 
fifty in width, built in the most substantial man- 
ner, and with all the appliances for handling 
and storing crops easily, and for making manure 
ona large scale, is an indication of that faith 
which is so often wanting upon the farm. There 
is aman who believes in improved husbandry, 
and is willing to invest ten thousand dollars, 
or full half of his capital, ina good barn. He 
has no doubt that he can so manage his farm 
and barn asto get back the interest on all the 
money invested init. In his view the barn is 
worth more to him than the same amount of 
money invested in bank stock or in Govern- 
ment bonds. This kind of faith is still the ex- 
ception among farmers. Very few live up to 
the light they have, and are willing to invest 
their money when they have every reason to 
believe it will pay well. They know very well 
the efficiency of well-made yard manures, and 
feel the need of more of them every year. Yet 
they hesitate about putting a cellar under the 
barn, or building sheds and hovels around the 
yard, for the purpose of sheltering the manure, 
and the men while they are at work upon the 
compost heaps in stormy weather. They have 
muck and peat enough to learn its great value, 
and yet they hesitate about using labor enough 
to keep a large stock always on hand. Few in- 
telligent men doubt the great waste of feeding 
cattle at the stack in the winter, and yet they 
do not provide the necessary barn room or sheas 
to protect the animals and save the soiling of 
the fodder. They follow the old wasteful meth- 
ods mainly, because custom has made them 
easy, It is conceded by all who have tried 
them, that we have new varieties of potatocs 
more prolific than the old, much less liable to 
rot, and of fair quality for the table. And yet 
the mass of farmers cling to the old, in spite of 
the rot, because they have a well-established rep- 
utation in the markets, and scll well when 
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they can be r: mney “They hesitate to > buy secd- | 
lings that have been thoroughly tested and are 
fully indorsed by our best horticulturists. This 
want of faith is the reason, mainly, why agri- 
culture does not improve more rapidly, and why 
other callings are crowded with adventurers at 
the expense of the farm. The merchant makes 
yentures, whenever he sees a good opportunity, 
not only investing all his spare capital, but often 
all that he is worth, in a single enterprise. The 
ventures of the farmer would never be so largely 
and suddenly lucrative as those of the mer- 
chant sometimes prove to be, but then he runs 
no such risks. It is safe to make ventures in 
barn cellars, and in the very great enlargement 
of the manure heap, in underdraining, in lime 
and clover, in improved tools and stock, and in 
new varieties of fruits and vegetables. We 
should show by our investments that we have 
faith in our business, and that we expect to make 
aliving by it, and get handsome returns for 
our capital. This done, our young men will 
quit measuring ribbons and tape, and go to meas- 
uring land and working it. Letus have faith. 
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A Very Good Milk-rack. 
esgic 

A note came to us, signed A. W., without 
date or other signature, containing an excel- 
lent idea for a milk-rack, which we have not 
met with  else- 
where. The writer 
describes it as a 
6x6 pine stick, 
placed upright, 
having slats of 
half-inch material 
nailed up on each 
side of the post. 
Two pans of milk 
are supported by 
two such slats on 
opposite: sides. 
We have had an 
engraving made 
which scarcely 
necds any descrip- 
tion, and in it sug- 
gest a slight im- 
provement upon 
the plan of our 
correspondent — 
namely, putting 
the post upon a 
pivot, so that it 
will revolve. If 
arranged in this Way, the cream pot need 
not be ‘moved in skimming a whole rack 
full of pans. “One advantage of such a rack 
over shelves is, that the air has free play 
under as well as over and around the milk. 














MILK-RACK. 
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SUMMER-FALLOWS FoR WHEAT.—J. B. E., of 
Monticello, Ind., writes: “ Neighbor Keener had 
a piece of wheat sowed on summer-fallowed land, 
one-half of which was plowed the second time. 
The six acres plowed but once yielded 23 bush- 
els per acre. The six acres plowed twice 
yielded 88 bushels per acre. He sold the wheat 
for $2 per bushel, and thus received $180 for 
about three days’ work with a man and team.” 
Farmers differ as to whether it is better to plow 
a so-called summer-fallow for wheat more than 
once. Some, who have had considerable expe- 
rience, contend that if the land is broken up 
with care in June, and the cultivator and har- 
row are used freely afterward to kill weeds and 
mellow the surface three or four inches deep, 





‘this mettiad. 5 is , better ‘han a puoted ‘plowing. 

This may or may not be the case. It depends 
a good deal on the nature of the soil. One thing 
is sure, it is vain to expect the full profit of a 
summer-fallow unless the soil is thoroughly 
worked and the weeds destroyed. If this can be 
best done by a second plowing, well; if by cul- 
tivating and harrowing, that is well, too. The 
method which will develop the most plant-food 
and clear the land most thoroughly is the best. 
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Improving our Stock of Common Fowls, 

While we advocate the introduction of new 
and improved breeds of poultry, we would still 
more earnestly urge our readers to improve 
their stocks of common fowls. It often happens 
that when a pair of chickens or ducks are want- 
ed for dinner the best of the lot are selected— 
which is very nice for the present time, but 
ruinous for the future. A better plan is to 
select the worst, and if not fat enough—as 
they probably will not be—shut them up by 
themselves for ten days or two weeks, and feed 
them all they will eat. Or select the best and 
keep them separate for breeding stock. 

A selection of cockerels for stock birds may be 
made by the time they weigh one and a half or 
two pounds, and are fit to market as broilers, 
Large, full-breasted, broad-backed, flat-iron- 
shaped, strong-limbed, small-headed birds 
should be chosen. They will, of course, be taken, 
if possible, from the earliest broods, and thus 
come from the best early-laying hens. It makes 
a great difference in the stock what eggs are set; 
those of many hens never ought to be hatched. 











favor of any hen, Our object will be attained 
if we induce our readers to attend to this matter. 
Let one select the best according to his own 
notions, and he will be astonished at the quick 
time in which he will have a superior lot of fowls. 

Although great and rapid improvement may 
be made by careful selection and the occasional 
interchange of eggs with neighbors, or an ex- 
change of cockerels, (which is, perhaps, a better 
way of getting fresh blood,) yet no way is nearly 
so rapid as breeding from cocks of some pure 
breed, well adapted to our wants, for the im- 
provement of our dunghill fowls in all useful 
qualities,—hardiness, earliness, size and eggs 
combined. The Brahmas and Cochins undoubt- 
edly are the best with which to cross. The 
Gray Dorking cross of the first season is less 
hardy, but superior as a table fowl. The prin- 
ciples applicable to breeding cattle, sheep, and 
swine, are perfectly applicable to poultry also. 
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Wagons Upon Runners, 





In the January number, page 15, is an article 
upon the conversion of wagons into sleighs, 
Another method, occasionally resorted to, is 
worthy of notice, as being sometimes convenient 
under circumstances similar to those specified 
in the former article; that is, when accidentally 
caught away from hon:e upon wheels, by the 
fall of a great depth of snow. There is seldom 
real necessity for putting a wagon upon runners, 
but if an occasion occurs, as when the snow 
is soft and deep, the labor is not much, and 
the relief to the team may be very great. Two 
stout hickory or ash saplings are taken, smooth- 





It rarely pays to winter more 
than twice any but very 
superior hens, of choice 
breeds, and throwing well- 
marked chickens. Keep on- 
ly very good common hens 
over winter, but thin out the 
ranks and fill them with 
early pullets. There is al- 
ways some member of the 
family who knows more 
about the fowls than all the 
rest. Summon that one and any others in- 
terested. A good word may be said for some 
old hens that might otherwise be condemned, 
and bad traits or shortcomings recollected in 
others that a superficial “scale of points” would 
induce us to retain. A hen that deserted her 
nest, or is a special nuisance in the garden, or 
is a poor layer, ora bad mother, or that kills 
the chickens of other hens, should have little 
time wasted on her care. Away with her! 
Those that are known to be good layers will be 
entitled to much consideration, and this point 
being established, good size, good shape, and a 
tendency to fatten, must be looked for. The 
latter quality is very desirable, provided the hen 
is also a good layer. But hens that lay a great 
many eggs are seldom inclined to fatten rapidly, 
though the two qualities may be combined. 

In selecting pullets, one should be guided by 
the character of the hen that laid the egg in 
each particular case, if possible; by their early 
maturity, large size, perfection of general char- 
acteristics, and by their health and vivacity. 
Especial points are a full breast, straight breast- 
bone, a flat back, broad between the shoulders, 
deep body, small, short, and delicate legs and 
feet, small head, full, clear eye, and smooth, un- 
ruffled plumage. Such will probably be gentle, 
quiet, and familiar; if not, these points must be 





sought, for a quiet disposition is a great point in 








WAGON ON RUNNERS. 


ed upon two sides, and the points marked where 
the wheels will rest when placed upon them, as 
in the accompanying engraving, the buts being 
to the front. Ifthe buts are not placed to the 
front the sticks must be squared throughout the 
whole length. When the places for the wheels 
are marked, grooves may be cut for them to 
stand in, and the poles may be shaved down in 
front so as to bend. The runners are fastened 
to the wheels by boring holes through them and 
winding stout iron wire many times around the 
fellies and through the holes in the runners, 
the bent ends being fastened in the same way. 
Runners which are narrower in front than be- 
hind are often very hard on the team, especi- 
ally so when running in frozen sled tracks, 
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The Best Way to Store Manure, 


_—o_ 

Farmers are often perplexed as to the best 
means for storing their winter-made manure. 
As an almost universal rule they seem to have 
fixed upon the side of the barn where there is 
the greatest drip from the eaves. This practice 
is so evidently a wasteful one that more careful 
men adopt various devices to avoid the exces- 
sive leaching of more than an ordinary rain fall. 
They pile their manure in large heaps in the 
field, put it under sheds, deposit it in cellars, 
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and distribute it in small heaps on the land 
where it isto be used during the next season. 

The practice of carting manure directly to the 
field where it is to be used is becoming more 
and more common and spreading it broadcast, 
to be plowed under or harrowed in in the spring. 


The efforts ofagricultural chemists and agricul- | 


tural writers during the first fifteen or twenty 
years of the existence of the science of agricultu- 
- ral chemistry,were devoted chiefly to an endeavor 
to discourage this latter practice. They insisted 
that the loss by evaporation was so great that 
the farmer could hope for only a tithe of the 
benefit to be derived from a more careful use of 
his fertilizers. During the past ten years, how- 
ever, agricultural writers have had their eyes 
opened to the fact that this opinion with regard 
to loss by evaporation was probably wrong. 

The very careful experiments made by Dr. 
Voelcker at the Royal Agricultural College at 
Cirencester in England, prove clearly that the 
very best place in which manure can be put, 
both to prevent loss and to insure the even dis- 
tribution ofits soluble and fertilizing parts among 
the particles of the soil, is on the surface of 


the field where it is to be used, spread as evenly | 


as possible, and without regard to loss by evap- 
oration, it being a fact that there are very few 
volatile substances developed in the decomposi- 


tion of manure, except when it is thrown together | 


in such masses that its decay is attended with 
the evolution of sensible heat. Of course, it 
would be folly to apply manure in this way on 
lands which slope so rapidly as to suffer se- 
riously from surface washings, or on fields so 
situated that they receive surface wash from 
other lands lying above and adjacent to them. 
The best receptacle for manure, wnt it can be 
hauled out and spread as recommended, is a 
cellar directly under the animals; the next best, 
2 well-covered shed behind them; the next, a 
well-built heap so situated as to receive no water 
except the actual rain fall upon it. Almost the 
worst of all is a barn-yard where the manure is 
being constantly turned over and disturbed by 
the tread of cattle, exposing freshly decom- 
posed parts to loss by evaporation; and the 
very worst of ail is under the drip of a barn 
roof, especially where there is a conveniently 
arranged gutter to carry into the highway, or on 
to a neighbor’s field, or even upon one place on 
our own fields, the brown liquor which con- 
tains the most valuable constituents of the heap. 
— 6 > 
Wisconsin Cattle Stables. 
—_—— 

A correspondent of the American Agricultiu- 
vist, Mr. G. B. Gray, of Green Lake Coun- 
ty, Wisconsin, sends us a drawing and de- 

















boards. The dimensions, or essential points, are 
given on the sketch; there need be no division 
between them, the cross board nailed on the top 
to support the front being sufficient. A feed box 
for bran or meal is shown by the dotted lines in 


the front view, figure 1.. Iclaim the method of | 


tying as peculiar, and not patented that I know 
of. This I have found not only convenient, 


turns from his business. The tenant of a hired 
farm, or the occupant of a new one, will un. 
doubtedly find himself deprived of a majority 
of those conveniences for the management of 
his operations, which would be necessary to 
enable him to adopt the system of high-farming 
in its completeness. And almost all of us, jn 
this country, lack the capital which is the mo- 
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cheap and secure, but comfortable for the cat- 
tle. It requires about eight feet of five-eighths 
inch rope. The bight of the rope makes a noose 
by having a hard knot on one side and a loose 
knot on the other; the hard knot is pulled 
through the loose one, so as to enlarge the 


noose, which is put over the cow’s horns, the | 


hard knot drawn back outside, the loose one 
pulled tight, and the cow is fast. 


neighbor, she cannot do it; at the same time her 
head is free, and she can feed and lie down com- 
fortably. Instead of the noose, a leather strap 
or a chain with a strap to fasten toa neck-strap 
would be better, but a little more expensive. 

“Figure 1 exhibits a view of the manger from 
the rear of thestable. Figure 2is a view drawn to 
the same scale representing the mangers as seen 
from the floor above looking directly down.” 
mma J Soe pg 

High Farming. 
Si nats 

American agricultural writers have, perhaps, 
been too chary of their discussions on the sub- 
ject of High-farming. While it is well to present 
to country readers chiefly such matters as are 
of the most vital daily interest to them, we 
think that if is time that a decided reform in 
this direction were instituted, and we propose 
to make good our opinion by laying before the 
readers of the Agriculturist some of the facts 
about what is known as “ High-farming,” 
some of the reasons why it should be the 
goal toward which all farmers should aim. 

High-farming is always good farming, but 
good farming may exist without being high- 
farming. The idea on which high-farming is 
based is, that’ every dollar a farmer has invested 
in his business, whether it is in land, imple- 
ments, soil-improvements, live stock, or facilities 
for some special cultivation, should be made to 
produce the largest possible yearly income, 
both in the form of money received and in the 
increased value of aH stock in 
trade. Asan element of its suc- 
cess it must include a compre- 
hensive and carefully detailed 
system, which allows no single 
dollar’s worth of produce or of 
opportunities to fail to produce 
the largest result. This is all 
that the expression “ high-farm- 
ing” really comprises; and truly 
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Fig. 1.—WwIscoNsIN COW STABLE. 


scription of the mangers in his cow stable, 
showing also his method of tying. The 


peculiar advantage of the plan is that no di-_| 
visions between the stalls are needed, and it | 
is impossible for cattle to throw the fodder | 


out of the manger. He writes as follows: 
“I send you a plan of mangers, such as we are 
using here. They are made of common inch 


by any farmer in the land. 
which any individual may apply this criterion 
to his own business must depend almost entirely 
on his location, his capital, and his cireum- 
stances. 
lacks many of the advantages which only a 
large and near market can give, and which are 
necessary, te enable him to reap the largest re- 


there is no item in the specifica- 
tion which can be objected to 
The extent to 


A farmer in North-western Missouri 





No matter | 
how much one cow may be disposed to hook her | 





Fig. 2.—MANGER SEEN FROM ABOVE. 





— tive-power of all high-farming. 
| Having suggested what we be. 











=——\ lieve high-farming to be, let us 
N= ——7 now state what we are quite 
=== sure that it ¢ not. It is not the 
= sort of cultivation and manage- 
ment that is usually adopted by 
gentlemen of wealth, who retire 
from business in the city and go to the country to 
take up farming as an amusement. These men, 
too frequently with little knowledge of farm. 
ing, but with a superabundant capital, com. 
mence their improvements by the construction 
of very expensive and needlessly elegant farm 
buildings, by the laying out of a good part of 
their grounds in an ornamental manner, by the 
purchase of very expensive but not very judi- 
ciously selected live stock, by the employment of 
managers and laborers who are either not suf: 
ficiently skillful, or not sufficiently industrious 
to be well suited for their work, and by the pw- 
chase of a general assortment of improved im- 
plements, while they lack either the knowledge 
or the firmness to compel their managers to keep 
them in constant and profitable use. 

Such men generally flatter themselves that 
they are “ high-farmers,” and that they are con- 
ferring a great benefit upon the country, or at 
least upon their own neighborhood, by setting 
an example of improvement. In our opinion, 
they are doing nothing of the kind; and while 
we have no sympathy with the sneers that old- 
fashioned people are disposed to bestow upon 
real improvements, we heartily concur with 
them in their opinion concerning this class of 
men. Ifa man has a large fortune, it is, of 
course, nobody’s business but his own how much 
of it he spends in agricultural experiments, fool- 
ishly or otherwise; but he goes a little too far 
when he expects sensible, practical men to ac- 
cept his conduct as an example for themsel¥es. 

High-farming requires, at least, three things: 
ist. A perfect soil. 2d. Buildings and imple- 
ments exactly adapted to their uses. 38d. Good 
means for disposing of the soil’s products. 

The soil should be, first of all, well drained, 
cither naturally or artificially, it matters not 
which. No crop should find its roots checked 
in their downward passage in search of mois 
ture or nutriment by a subsoil which too much 
water makes impenetrable by them. Nor should 
the rapidity of their growth during the growing 
season be lessened by the chilling influence of 
the evaporation of water from the surface 
of the land. Furthermore, when the time 
comes to plow, to plant, to harrow, to cultivate, 
to hoe, or to harvest, the farmer should never be 
prevented for more than one or two days after 
the heaviest storm from performing the work be- 
cause the land is too wet for it. If he is so pre- 
vented, the whole plan of his season’s work is 
thrown out of gear; and he not only fails to 
make a profitable use of the days immediately 
succeeding the storm, but work which should 
then be done interferes with other work which 
should be done on subsequent days, and it re- 
quires more time in the doing of it. For in- 
stance; take the case of the first hoeing of corn. 
As soon as it is in condition for this treatment, 
it should receive it; if the land be undrained, it 
not unfrequently happens that a heavy fall of 
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rain puts it into such a condition that it is im- 
possible, or at least injudicious, to work it for a 
week after the appointed day. During this 
week, weeds grow and the evaporation of water 
from the surface causes it to become baked and 
hardened, so that when the work can be done it 
requires greater force and more time for the 
eradication of weeds, which, a few days earlier, 
might have been killed in their germination. 
The soil must be rich, that is, it must contain, 
within the reach of the roots of the plants, all 
that they require to enable them to assimilate 
in the most rapid manner possible that larger 
part of their nutriment which they gain from 
the atmosphere. Not only should it be rich, 
loose, and friable near the surface, but the sub- 
soil itself should be so loosened, by either natural 
or artificial means, that the deeper reaching 
roots will have no difficulty in descending to a 
point where they may, during the dryest season, 
find the moisture needed for the largest growth. 
By the richness of the soil we do not mean 
simply such an accumulation of stimulating 
manures as will force the growth of luxuriant 
stems, but an ample store of those mineral mat- 
ters which are needed for the strengthening of 
the stem, and for the large and perfect develop- 
ment of the seed, or, in the case of root crops, 
for the storing up ofa large quantity of nutri- 
mentinthem. This bountiful supply of mineral 
matter is necessary to success in high-farming, 
and, indeed, no good farming, whether it be 
high-farming or not, is possible without it. 
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The buildings of the farm should comprise 
everything that is necessary for the safe storing 
of all crops which require shelter; for the 
economical handling of the supply in the feed- 


constitute what is properly designated as “ fancy 
farming,” we recede from the position of high- 
farmers, and in so doing not only lessen the; 
value of our example for others, but make for 
ourselves a plaything of that which we profess 
to call a business occupation. 

Above and beyond all this, high-farming re- 
quires a high-farmer; a man whose best energies 
are devoted to his business; who allows no 
single improvement in the agriculture of the 
world to escape his careful attention; and if it 
promise an improvement in his own practice, 
who does not, after cautious experiments, adopt 
it into his system. There is an old and good 
maxim that “there is no manure like the mas- 
ter’s foot.” And every day’s hard work which 
the proprietor himself performs in the field with 
his men will profit him very much more than 





' over his assistants, than he can get in any other 





ing of animals, or in the preparing of grain, | 


etc., for market; for the comfortable and well- 
yentilated shelter of animals; and for the per- 
fect protection and preparation of manure. 
About the house and dairy, also, everything 
should be so arranged that the largest amount 
of work may be accomplished with the least 
possible waste of time andenergy. The imple- 
ments with which the soil is to be cultivated 
and the crops harvested and prepared for market 
or for use should all be such as to save labor, 
and to enable every thing to be done in the best 
manner and at the right moment of time. 

The disposition of the crops should be well 
considered. If it will pay better to sell every- 
thing that the soil produces, and to buy back a 
sufficient quantity of foreign manure to keep its 
fertility constantly increasing, rather than to feed 
the crops out on the farm, and to sell them indi- 
rectly in the form of butter, cheese, beef or wool, 
this should be done. There is no sensible 
foundation for the idea that every farm that is 
devoted to the production of hay, grain, tobacco, 
or other crops for sale, is on the sure road to ex- 
haustion. The soil is, ina measure, exhausted 
by the simple raising and removal of the crop. 
After the crop has been taken into the barn it 
really makes no difference, so far as the soil is 
concerned, whether it is consumed there by 
‘animals, and the residuum returned to the land, 
or whether it is carted away and fertilizers 
equivalent to that residuum brought back and 
applied to the land. Whatever pays the best és 
the best, a part of the pay always being taken in 
the form of an improved condition of the land. 

The moment we step beyond these three lead- 
ing requirements, and put fan ey gilded weather- 
cocks on our barns, expensive hard wood finish- 
Ing in our stables, too much ornament on our 
implements, too expensive or unprofitable ani- 
mals in our stalls, or do any of the things which 








the simple amount of work accomplished. It 
will give him a greater familiarity with the daily 
operations of his farm, and a far better influence 


way. At the same time he cannot afford to 
devote so much of his time or of his energy to 
field labor as to lessen in the slightest degree his 
capacity for an intelligent management of every 
detail of his operations, and for a keen fore- 
sight which shall constantly compass, not only 
the operations of the day and of the season, but 
the execution of a well-laid and well considered 
plan whose great results lie in the distant future. 
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Winter Work. 
oo 

We fancy that our readers are well-nigh tired 
by this time of the rules that we have felt it 
our duty to din into their patient ears, about 
painting tools, oiling gudgeons, tacking fast 
loose shingles and clapboards, and mending up 
wife’s wash bench, and all that; and about the 
turning, hauling out, and spreading of manure 
heaps, gathering leaves, cutting fodder, sorting 
apples, and the whole of the long list of things 
which itis necessary for farmers to do, and 
which it has been, and always will be, (more is 
the pity), our duty to remind them of. 

Just now we are going to say never a word 
about all that, but only to suggest that there is 
other work, which the farmer can only attend 
to when somewhat at leisure, and which is 
more important to his “getting on” than any of 
the out-of-door or indoor patching and mending. 

Now that winter has fairly closed in, and 
winter arrangements are comfortably settled, 
every farmer,—at least every farmer who cares 
enough about good farming to read the 
Agriculturist,—should set vigorously about the 
cultivation, planting, and enriching of that other 
farm from which his greatest satisfaction,—aye, 
and his most paying crops, too,—must come. 

Dickens says: “The part of the holding of 
a farmer or landowner which pays best for cul- 
tivation is the small estate within the ring fence 
of his skull.” It is mainly this small estate to 
which our winter work should be devoted. 
Of course, other duties must not be neglected, 
and among other duties we include the very im- 
portant ones of visiting and of entertaining 
friends, and of making life generally pleas- 
ant and cheerful for ourself and for the family. 

But, after all this is done, there are hours 
passed in twirling the thumbs over the fire, in 
unprofitable twaddle at the store or post-office, 
and in idleness about the house, which ought 
to be devoted to better things. 

Weare often told that farming is the noblest, 
as it is the freest, of all occupations. That de- 





the life of a farmer who drives his business at 
the pace at which he drives his oxen, and who 
gives about as much thought to the one as to 
the other; who wastes one-half of his labor in 
raising crops under unfavorable circumstances, 
which he does not know or care how to im- 
prove; who wastes one-half of his crops in ill- 
managed feeding; and whose years, from one 
end to the other, are spent in a struggle to make 
both ends meet, and to scrape together a few 
dollars, to lend out on bond and mortgage. 

On the other hand, no life is more noble than 
that of an intelligent farmer who commences 
as a young man with straitened means and 2 
poor farm with a mortgage on it, and who, by 
activity of mind and body, makes every year a 
marked improvement in the productiveness of 
his land, in the character and thrift of his stock, 
and in his knowledge of his business; who 
sees where he can make an improvement, and is 
judicious in procuring the means for making it. 

Such a man as this will get more satisfaction 
and happiness out of his life asa farmer than 
he could get in any other avocation, and he wis 
count far more in the general advance of civil- 
ization. The other will-get no satisfaction, and 
only an animal sort of happiness, and when he 
dies the cause of the world’s improvement will 
not have sustained a loss. 

The best index to the difference between these 
two classes of men is to be found in the manner 
in which they pass their leisure winter hours. 

The one will simply doze them away, coming 
out in the spring as nearly like what he was the 
spring before, as itis possible for him to do. 
The other will turn his spring furrow in pur- 
suance of well-laid plans for the season’s work, 
and with a mind eager for their execution. 


Let the loose clapboards be not neglected, 
and give the stock a full meed of intelligent 
care, but above all let the farmer keep his own 
mind in the most perfect trim, and bestow a 
good share of cultivation on the only part of 
his possessions to which his title is indefeasible. 
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Clover—How it Benefits the Land. 
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The reason generally given for the bene- 
ficial effect of clover is that it receives most of its 
nutriment from the atmosphere, and that, con- 
sequently, when either the whole crop or the 
heavy roots and stubble left after mowing are 
plowed under and allowed to decompose in the 
soil, this matter, taken from the atmosphere, 
adds to the resulting fertilizing elements. 

This is perfectly true, but it is also true, and 
true in almost equal degree, of every plant that 
grows. In “How Crops Grow,” p. 381, table 
ii, the number of pounds of earthy matter in 
1,000 pounds of different crops, coming under the 
head of “green fodder,” is given as follows: 
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All of the rest comes either directly or indi- 
rectly from the air, and the difference in the 
amount of atmospheric matter assimilated by 
meadow-grass and by clover is the difference 
between 977 and 987. Obviously, then, the ar- 
gument in favor of clover, that it derives most 
of its nutriment from the atmosphere, applies 
with equal force to every other crop. 

The beneficial effect of clover must be sought 
in some other circumstance attending its growth, 
and, so far as science has been able to discover 
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crops, iis advantage lies, first, in the fact that it 
has exceedingly strong tap-roots, which strike 
deeply into the subsoil and extract from it min- 
eral food, which is either out of the reach 
of the roots of many other crops, or exists 
in the soil in a condition not easily available by 
them; and second, in the supposed, perhaps in 
the demonstrated, power of clover to absorb 
nitrogen directly from the atmosphere. Whether 
clover does really absorb the pure nitrogen of 
the.air or not, it isa well-established fact that 
from some source, even when not manured 
with nitrogenous manures, it very readily 
takes up large quantities of nitrogen and stores 
a considerable proportion of it in its roots. 

Therefore, when clover or clover stubble is 
plowed under, the roots and what is Jeft of the 
plant itself, being mixed with the soil on its 
decomposition, yield ammonia and mineral 
matter in a form and in a situation best suited 
to the needs of succeeding crops grown. 

In addition to this, the long, stout roots have 
avery great effect in ameliorating the tenacity 
of heavy soils, and the decomposition of the 
lower ends of the roots, below where they are 
cut off by the plow, opens inviting channels 
and new fields of exploration to the more deli- 
cate roots of those plants which succeed them. 
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(COPYRIGIUT SECURED.) 
COWS, 
Perfection in a Milch Cow. 


We seek in a milch cow, above all other 
qualities, rich milk in abundance; everything 
else is secondary. The more milk, if it be rich, 
the better; and the richer, the better, if there be 
enough of it. Such a cow is a machine formed 
for converting fodder into milk and _ butter, 
chiefly “by art and man’s device.” The origi- 
nal cow was very different; she fed, and laid on 
flesh and fat, and bore calves, and produced 
milk, and roughed it in all weathers, and was 
half-starved half the time. Man’s necessities 
and the art of breeding have produced the 
change. Where shall we stop? What is the 
limit of milk production and butter yielding? 
There is a limit in the nature of things; and if 
that be reached in one case, we shall still strive 
to breed so as to bring the average given by 
all cows of the breed as near as possible to it. 

Several months since Charles L. Sharpless, of 
Philadelphia, an enthusiastic admirer of Jersey 
cattle, sent us a magnificent “imperial photo- 
graph” of his beautiful cow ‘ Duchess,” the 
finest picture of a milch cow we ever saw. The 
engraving which we have had made, though 
lacking in the softness and mellow beauty of 
the photograph, nearly satisfies us, and reflects 
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“PUCHESS.”—From A PHOTOGRAPH.—Pigraved for the American Agriculturist. 


great credit upon both draughtsman and engray- 

The cow is eight years old and was imported 
last spring with eight others. She calved on 
shipboard two weeks before landing, and two 
weeks after landing, gave 21 quarts of milk 
per day, on grass alone, and in two separate tri- 
als of a week each, on the same feed, made 18 
pounds of butter. Many a cow may be fed up 
to give more milk, and a few may make more 
butter, with all the oil-meal, roots, and grass, 
they can eat, but we have never known it done 
on grass alone. She is therefore a good cow, 
and her picture shows her to be no less beauti- 
ful than good. We give Mr. Sharpless’ enthu- 
siastic, and we believe, truthful description: 
“Size, below medium—would be called small; 
color was dark, but has been growing lighter, and 
is now fawn; skin, yellow and mellow; hair, 
soft, with satiny coat; inside of ears, bag, and 
teats, deep orange; horns, semi-transparent, 
not amber, but butter-colored ;. hoofs, yellow; 
eyes, full and soft; neck, very thin; crops, thin 
and sharp; capacity of the barrel enormous, ia 
contrast with her fine head, neck, tail and legs; 
and she has a docile, fine, nervous organiZa- 
tion.” Such an animal must come very neat 
the standard of perfection in Jersey cows. Some 
good breeders have marked her fully up to it, 
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Cannas as Ornamental Plants. 
RY M. JEAN SISLEY, LYONS, FRANCE. 
ROSS 

[The following plea for the cultivation of the 
Cannas, from our correspondent, a distinguished 
French horticulturist, we can heartily endorse. 
They are, however, more cultivated now 
than at the time to which he alludes, but 
not nearly as much so as they should be, 
and we hope to see them take a place 
among our most popular plants.—Ed.] 
The Canna was first introduced into 
Europe about three centuries ago, under 
the name of Canna Indica, and although 
nothing positive is known about its in- 
troduction, it is generally admitted that 
it was brought by Spanish missionaries 
from Brazil, where it grows abundantly — 


species is still known and cultivated in 
botanic gardens and is considered as the 
original type, although some others are 
described as distinct species, like C. flac- 
cida, iridiflora, discolor, and glauca, which, 
in the present state of botanical science, 
can be admitted (under reserve) on ac- 
count of the great difference existing be- 
tween them. They are all natives of 
South America, except flaccida, which 
grows in Florida and South Carolina, A 
great many others, although described by 
some botanists, who are fond of creating 
species, as distinct ones, must, I think, be 
considered as varieties from the original 
type, influenced by climate, culture, and 
other unknown causes. Buta discussion 
on this subject would carry me far away 
from my main object, which is to call 
the serious attention of horticulturists 
and lovers of beautiful plants to the Can- 
na.. When I visited the United States, 
eight years ago, I was surprised not to see 
them in gardens, knowing that they grow 
wild in the country. The reason of their 
omission in American gardens, and even 
in. your splendid Central Park (in 1860), 
is very likely the same which deferred 
their cultivation in European gardens, 

Cannas had been cultivated in hot-houses un- 
til 1846, it being the general opinion that plants 
from tropical climates could not grow in the 
open air in colder countries, when Th. Année, 
who had been for several years French Con- 
sular Agent at Valparaiso, brought with him to 
Paris a numerous collection, of which he planted 
a portion in the open air. This trial succeeding, 
he successively planted them all out, and in 
1848 he tried to 
cross them by ar- 
tificial impregna- 
tion, and obtained 
the beautiful An- 
néei from Indica, 
fecundated by Ne- 
palensis. But it 
was not before the 
creation of the fine 
public squares of 
Paris, in 1855, that 
the Cannas were 
cultivated in the 
open air to any 
extent. Baréllet 
Deschamps, _ the 
able principal gardener of Paris, not  mind- 
ing the violent opposition he met with, con- 
tinued Année’s experiments, and was soon fol- 
lowed by several amateurs and horticulturists, 
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Fig. 1.—nap pruntna. 











This induced Année to continue his artificial 
fecundations in 1857, at which time-he obtained 


Warsceviczioides Annéei, which he crossed again. 
with the other: original sorts, and obtained sev-: 


eral very fine hybrids. _ Since that time several 
horticulturists have continued the same prac- 
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THE GIGANTIC CANNA—( Canna gigantea.) 





tice, and have produced a great number of fine 
varieties, far superior to the old type, and which 
are now cultivated throughout Europe. 

The most remarkable and distinct of the 
varieties now cultivated in Europe are: 
Annéei, Guayaguilla, 

Aurantiaca splendida, Insignis, 

Annéei rubra, Tridiflora rubra, 
Auguste Ferrier, Jean Vandeal, 
Bihorell, Liliflora, 
Barilleti, Maréchal Vaillant, 
Daniel Hooibrenk, Nigricans, 

Député Hénon, Picturata nana, 
Edouard Morren, Picturata fastuosa, 
Flaccida, Premices de Nice, — 
Grandiflora floribunda, Purpurea spectabilis. 


They have the advantage over a great many 
ornamental plants, that although issued from 
the same type, they differ very much in hight, 
as well as in size,form and color of the foli- 
age, color, size, and character of the flowers. 

No plant can be compared to the Cannas for 
ornamental qualities, in a small garden as well 
as ina park. Ina small garden a single plant 
will, on a grass plot, produce a beautiful effect, 
the flowers succeeding without interruption. 

In a large garden, or a park, twenty, fifty, 
or a hundred Cannas, disposed in a semicircle, 
having in the background a plantation of 
tall evergreens, pines, etc., when well grouped, 
with the higher ones from 9 to 10 feet at the 
further end, and the smaller ones of 8 to 4 feet 
in front, will produce a really splendid sight. 
The leaves vary in color, from pale green to 








dark purplish brown, and in form from those 
narrow and ‘pointed, to. large -arid ‘bfoad-ones,. 
some. being erect, others gracefully inclined. 

The flowers vary from pale yellow to dark, 
crimson; some are striped and spotted, and in 
point of form equal to the finest. Gladiolus. 
The culture is. most easy. Treated as 
Dahlias, they will. flourish everywhere, 
and offer this advantage, that they will 
succeed as well in the most sunny position 
as in a shaded one, and are not affected 
by. the neighborhood. of trees, provided 
they are supplied with plenty of water 
and liquid manure. ~ They can be planted 
out as soon as danger of frost’ is over, 
and when in autumn frost-has killed the 
foliage, the roots must be taken up and put 
in a dry cellar or some other sheltered 
place. The propagation of the Canna 
is also very easy, it being simply to 
divide the roots at the time of planting. 
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Pruning—The Why and How. 


So many. letters have been received, 
the purport of which is, “How shall I 
prune my trees?” that we propose to 
devote a few articles to pruning, These 
queries come from those who find them- 
selves in charge of trees for the first time, 
and our articles will be written for such, 
rather than for the experienced orchard- 
ist. Many think that.trees must have an 
annual pruning, just. asin old times 
people used to consider -it necessary to 
have an annual bleeding. Scarcely any 
subject connected with liorticulture has 
been more discussed than that of pruning, 
and the novice is bewildered when he 
reads that he must prune to make a tree 
grow, and prune to check luxuriant 
growth; prune atree if it bears too little, 
and if it bears too much—prune it. All 
these are correct, but one had better not 
prune at all unless he has ‘some idea of 
what he is to do it for. It will be seen that 
we cannot answer in general terms the 
question, “ How shall I prune my trees ?” 
as each case, did we know its condition, would 
require a different answer. For the present we 
will confine our remarks to the most frequently 
occurring cases, in which old trees have become 
crowded with limbs through neglect. Here the 
most careless observer must see that light and 
air must be let 
into the head, and 
that crowded and ; 
crossed branches 
must be removed. 
This never need 
have occurred had 
the tree been 
properly treated 
when young, but | 
it is now in this 
condition, and the 
only ‘help is sur- 
gery. Pruning is 
not only need- 
ed, but judicious 
pruning; the tree 
must be studied, 
to see what the 
effect will be of 
removing certain limbs. The head must not 
merely be made more open, but the tree at the 
same time left shapely and well-balanced. Again, 
trees, where there is much passing near them, 





Fig. 2.—Goop PRUNING. 
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often need to have their lower limbs removed. 
This is especially the case with shade trees ; and 
it may be remarked, that all our deciduous trees 
are pruned in the same way, and mainly for the 
same reasons, as those of the orchard. The re- 
moval of certain limbs having been decided on, 
the next thing is to remove them. Tlie time 
for pruning has been the subject of much con- 
troversy, The best time is after the trees have 
completed their season’s growth; the worst 
time is when they are growing in spring. There 
are no serious objections to doing it late in the 
winter, provided it isdone properly. The work 
with us is usually done witha saw; a rather 
narrow-bladed saw, with the teeth set rather 
wide, is best. When the limb is nearly severed 
its weight will break it 
off, and tearing the bark 
make a bad wound. This 
must be guarded against 
by first cutting through 
the bark below, and 
by having the limb sup- 
ported until the cutting 
is completed. It may be 
held up by means of a 
pitchfork in the hands 
of an assistant, or in any 
other way that suggests 
itself. It is to be borne 
in mind that every wound made upon a tree, 
unless it heals over properly, sooner or later 
leads to decay; hence too much care cannot be 
taken to avoid accidents like those referred to, 
as well as to put the wound in such a condition 
that the exposed wood will remain sound until 
covered by anew growth of bark. The rough 
surface left by the saw will hold moisture and 
prepare the way for decay, and it should be 
neatly smoothed by the use of a drawing-knife. 
Theuse of the saw is considered so objection- 
able in continental Europe that it is discarded 
altogether. The pruning there is done witha 
serpette, which is a heavy knife, much like a 
butcher’s cleaver; the clean surface left by this 
in the hands of an expert operator needs 
very little trimming. The cutting is begun 
first below the limb, and then continued 
above, as shown in figure 3. A chisel, about 
three inches broad, and heavy in proportion, is 
also used in France, and by some good opera- 
tors in this country. Stout handles of various 
length are provided for the chisel, and by driv- 

ing it up from below witha mallet, limbs of 
considerable size are easily and neatly removed. 

In whatever way the limb is taken off, the 

wound should be covered, to protect the wood 

from the weather. Melted grafting wax is a 
good application, and may be put on with a 
brush. In France coal tar is used, but with this 

we have had no experience. It is important to 

cut so as to leave the smallest possible wound. 

When the branch is at nearly right angles with 

the trunk, cut straight across,and as near to 

the trunk as possible. If the branch is an as- 

cending one, making an acute angle with the 

trunk, a cut close to the trunk would leave a 

large, oval wound; in this case the cut is to bea 

little oblique. We frequently see stubs six 

inches or more in length, which never should 

be the ease. The wood of these projections 

after a few years decays, and the decay is com- 

municated to the tree. Figure 1 shows ‘the 

steps in this disaster. A stub is shown in the 

upper part of the figure; in the centre, an at- 

tempt of nature to repair the damage, and in 

the lower part, the too common result. A 

wound properly made and covered, heals in a | 
few years, with the weod beneath it perfectly 





Fig. 3. 





new wood and bark is formed, as seen in the 
lower part of figure 2. This ring increases, year 
after year, gradually closing over the wound, 
until it appears as shown in the upper part of 
the same figure, and leaves the wood sound. 
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How Lilies are Propagated. 
— 

The Japanese Lilies are so hardy, as well as 
beautiful, that they should become as common 
as the Turk’s Cap and Tiger Lilies. They are 
now all moderately cheap, and if one only has a 
bulb or two to start with, the stock may be 
readily increased. If left to themselves, the 
bulbs become large clumps by natural subdivi- 
sion, but this is a slow way of multiplying them. 
Ifa lily be taken up in autumn, after the leaves 
haye withered, there will be found upon the 
stem, just above the old bulb, a mass of small 
bulbs intermingled with roots, The engraving 
(fig. 1) shows one of our bulbs of the Golden- 





banded Lily (Z. auratum) as it appeared when 
taken up last fall. The small bulbs are not as 
numerous here as they often are on stronger 
plants. A dozen, and even more, are frequently 
found. The little bulbs may be removed and 
planted out separately, or the stem to which 
they are attached may be cut off just above the 
old bulb, and set out with the cluster of bulbs 
and roots attached. They should be. covered 














the first winter with a few inches of litter. The 
next season they will make strong bulbs. 
Another method of propagation is from the 
scales, of which the lily bulb is mostly made up, 
as seenin figure 1. These scales are attached 
to a solid portion at the base of the bulb, and 
they are broken off close to this, it being im- 
portant to ¢ct the very base of the scale. The 


sound. At the end of the first year a ring of | be found at the base of each scale, as in figureg 














outer scales of a bulb may be removed without 
injury to it; indeed the majority of those offered 
for sale by florists have first been deprived of 
their outer scales, which makes the bulb look 
better and at the same time gives them mate- 
rial for propagating. The scales are set out in 
an upright position in boxes of sandy compost, 
pressing them down into it until the point is 
about level with the surface. The boxes are to 
be placed in a room where they will be at about | 
the temperature of 50° or 60°, and kept just 
moist enough ‘to prevent shriveling. In about 
two months a small bulb—sometimes two—will 


| 
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In spring the boxes are plunged in the open 
ground, and the bulbs allowed to grow all sup. 
mer ; in the following fall cover them with lit. 
ter, and the next spring, if too thick, they are to 
be planted out separately. This manner of 
treatment of the scales is that given by Mr, 
Henderson in his Practical Floriculture. Anoth. 
er plan is to mix the scales with moss, (Sphag. 
num), such as is used for 
packing plants, and place 
them in a box in a warm 
room. They should not be 
so dry as to shrivel nor so 
moist as to be in danger of 
rotting. Tilton’s Journal of 
Horticulture for January 
says, in speaking of Liliwm 
auratum, “Thanks are due 
to our noble line of steamers 
plying between San Francis- 
coand Japan, that this mag- 
nificent floral production 
can now be had at prices low 
enough to place it within the 
reach of all.” That will do very well for 
Boston, but thanks to the noble line of ferry. 
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Fig. 


| boats plying between New York and Long Is. 


land and New Jersey, our wide-awake cultiva- 
tors do not leave us to depend upon far-off Japan, 
with its shriveled bulbs. Thousands of the 
most perfect bulbs are grown around New York 
by the processes given above, and we com- 
mend them to the attention of our cotemporary. 
ae @ ee — > 
Apple and Pear Seeds. 
aap 

The seeds of the apple and pear will seldom 
germinate satisfactorily if sown when dry. 
They may be mixed with two or three times 
their bulk of sand and allowed to absorb moist- 
ure. gradually. They should be placed in a 
box where they can be shoveled over to prevent 
heating. Mr. L. Kauffmann, of Johnson Co.,, 
Iowa, prepares his seed by freezing. In Febru- 
ary, he just covers the seed with water, which, 
at the end of 24 or 86 hours, will all be ab- 
sorbed; twice the bulk of sand is added, and 
the mixture of sand and seed placed where it 
will freeze, the boxes containing it being coy- 
ered with boards, to keep out rain. The seeds 
should be sown as early as possible in the spring, 
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The Flower Trade. 
antitim 

Very few people are aware of the extent of 
the trade in flowers, especially in New York. 
A number of stores at a high rent are occupied 
by those whose whole business is the sale of 
flowers in bouquets, baskets, and other forms. 
A gentleman who is largely engaged in the 
trade himself recently informed us that he had 
no doubt that, during the holiday week, $200,000 
were expended for flowers in New York City 
alone; one florist’s sales were $10,000. To sup- 
ply this demand requires many glass structures, 
which, in some cases, are extensive ranges de- 
voted tothe purpose, growing a large number of 
kinds; but mainly the flowers come from small 
establishments, where but few varieties are 
grown. In one of the suburbs of New York, 
the production of flowers forms a large item in 
the industry of the place. Camellias are most 
in demand, and the flowers scll from 15c. to 
50 cents each, according to the season. In the 
week preceding the last New Year’s Day, there 
was a great scarcity of these flowers, and par- 
ties came from Albany and other places in the 
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vain search for them in New York. Rose-buds 
sell at 4c. to 8c.; Tuberoses, at dc. to 8c. the 
single flower ; Double White Primroses, 50c. 
per hundred flowers ; Heliotropes and Bouvar- 
dias, about $1.50 per hundred trusses ; Carna- 
tions, 2c. to 4c. each. Aside from the flowers, 
large quantities of bouquet green (Lycopodium 
dendrotdeum) and other greens are used. We 
have named above only the principal flowers 
used in bouquets. In making up baskets and or- 
namental designs, other flowers are worked in. 
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Fig. 1.—LAWVER. 


New Western Apples. 
BY JOHN A. WARDER. 
nae 
{After Doct. Warder’s Report on New Apples 
for the Horticultural Annual was in type, he 
sent drawings and descriptions of some fruits 
that had been lately brought to his notice, two 
of which are given here. The Lawver is briefly 
described in the Annual; we give here a figure 
and a more extended account of it.—Ep.] 
Lawver.—This beautiful fruit was raised by 
Mr. George S. Park, of Parkville, Mo., who 
named it in honor of Mr. A. M. Lawver, who 
has deyoted many years to the development of 
pomology. Mr. L. has planted near South Pass, 
IHinois, probably the largest experimental 
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Fig. 2.—zZIMMERMAN. 


orchard in the country, embracing some thou- 
sand varieties, The apple is a very handsome 
tribute, since it is considered “to excel all 














others in color, size, and quality.” It has been 
supposed that the Lawver would become for the 
West what the Baldwin is in the East—the 
favorite winter sort of apple, for all purposes. 

Fruit, large, very handsome, regular, oblate; 
surface, smooth, deep red ; dots, numerous, fawn- 
colored. Basin, medium, regular, or slightly 
ribbed; eye, small, closed. Cavity, acute, reg- 
ular, brown; stem, short. Core, wide, regular, 
closed, not meeting the eye; seeds, plump, dark 


| brown; flesh, yellow, breaking, fine-grained, 


juicy; flavor, acid, aromatic; use, table, 
market, and kitchen; quality, 
best; season, December and all 
winter. It is an early and 
constant bearer and escapes 
injury by the spring frosts. 

ZIMMERMAN.—This beautiful 
fruit las been sent by Mr. 
Lawyer, who received it from 
Wesiern Missouri. It is not 
recoguized as any known va- 
riety, and is therefore described. 

Fruit, large and beautiful, 
oblong, truncated, regular; sur- 
face, smooth, light red on yel- 
low, splashed bright red ; dots, 
numerous, gray and fawn-color- 
ed. Basin, deep, regular; eye, 
small but long, closed. Cavity, 
deep, acute, clean; stem, me- 
dium, brown. Core, medium, 
closed, clasping; seeds, few, 
short, plump, wide. The flesh 
is of a light yellowish color, breaking, amd fine- 
grained; the flavor is subacid, mild, rich, but 
not highly flavored; use, table and market; 
quality, good to very good; season, December. 
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More About Quinces, 
——_o—— 

In December last we alluded to the scarcity 
of quinces, and mentioned that Angers Quince 
stocks upon which pear buds had failed had 
been used to fill orders. We did not do this with 
the intention of speaking against the Angers, 
but to illustrate the scarcity of those sorts usually 
grown for their fruit. We know of some who 
regard the fruit of the Angers as highly as they 

do that of any other variety. 
Mr. J. L. Galloway, Milford, 
Ohio, writes as follows: “ Until 
within the last year quince trees 
could not be sold in large quan- 
tities at any price. To illustrate. 
A tree planter called the other 
day for 200 trees; I asked him 
$20 per 100, when he exclaimed, 
‘Why, quince trees must have 
raised. Four years ago, I bought 
them at $5 per 100.’ Now, the 
fact is, the present call for this 
stock is one of those spasmodic 
/ cases so common to our trade. 
“ You also speak of filling orders 
with Angers in rather a dis- 
paraging connection. Now, it 
is a fact, that here in Southern 
Ohio the Angers, Fontenay, and 
Portugal, are all becoming quite 
popular, and we often have 
orders for all of them. On my 
sandy and gravelly soil, I find 
the Fontenay better than all 
other varieties, both for fruit 
and stocks, for dwarfing the pear. Its fruit 
is now (Dec. 8th,) keeping in my cellar as 
perfectly as it was the day it was taken from the 








tree. This variety this season was fully as large 
and much more handsome with me than the 
Orange variety ; and trees 6 years old had more 
fruit upon them than trees of the Orange variety 
13 years planted had. The fruit of the Fon- 
tenay quince is much firmer and heavier than 
other kinds, cooks quicker, and is less astringent. 
I have long been advising those who plant 
the Peach for profit, to substitute the Quince.” 
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Cold Frames. 


eee 
Cold frames in gardens, if they have been care- 
fully attended to during the early part of the sea- 
son, and the cabbage and other plants in them 
properly hardened off, may now be more exposed 
than heretofore. By this time the plants should 
be so tough that hardly any amount of freezing 
will injure them. The most that is necessary is 
to prevent their being covered with snow. On 
this account, and chiefly on this account, it is 
not safe to leaye the sashes up or off, even dur- 
ing the mildest nights, lest a sudden change of 
weather should do damage; but during all sun- 
ny days, no matter how cold, unless the wind is 
blowing violently, it will be of advantage to the 
plants to strip the sashes off entirely. Even yet, 
and until the first of March, they should be kept 
covered in the morning, until after the frost 
is thawed: off from the under side of the glass. 
Plants which have been treated as we direct 
may be set out in place in the field as early in 
March as it is possible to prepare the ground 
for them; and although, as during last spring, 
the whole of April and a part of May may be so 
cold end so wet that they will not grow at all, 
they will be in no way injured, and so mach of 
the heavy work of the spring will be done and 
out of the way. To use the sashes with the 
greatest economy, there should be another set 
of frames ready to receive them as soon as they 
are removed from over the cabbages. The earth 
in these frames should have been prepared the 
autumn before, and well covered with litter, to 
prevent hard freezing. Lettuce plants taken 
from the cold frames may be rapidly forwarded 
in these as soon as the sashes can be used to 
cover them; and after the lettuce is out, they 
may be used for the early crop of cucumbers, 





The Barberry for Hedges, 
——— Gee 
Some two years ago we published about ail 
that was known regarding the use of the Bar- 
berry for hedges. Our correspondence shows a 
continued intcrest in the matter, and we will 
briefly answer the queries proposed. The Bar- 
berry makes a beautiful hedge, grows quite 





“rapidly, is not disposed to sucker far away from 


the stems, and bears the shears well, though it 
requires but little cutting. Whether it would be 
proof against breachy cattle, we are not yet 
satisfied. We have seen no hedge of it equally 
“bull proof” with the Osage Orange or Honey 
Locust. This is a point on which we would 
like reports. The plant is best raised from 
seed; it will grow from cuttings or layers, but 
not so readily as other plauts. Seeds are now 
sold by our large dealers. It would be better 
to procure the seeds in the fall, and keep them 
mixed with sand during winter. Those that 
have been dried are slow in germinating. We 
never had occasion to sow the seed but once, 
and then it was mixed with damp sand and ex- 
posed to the weather. The plants came up in 
great abundance. The young seedlings should 
be carefully thinned, weeded, and watered. 
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Evergreens in Pots. 
BY JOSIAH HOOPES—AUTHOR OF BOOK OF EVERGREENS. 





For many years past, the pot-culture of Ever- 
greens has been a feature in the nurseries and 
arboretums of Europe, while Americans have 
nearly overlooked this practice, with all its con- 
sequent advantages and profits. The main ad- 
vantages to be derived from growing Evergreens 
in pots are—their early removal, comparative 
safety during transportation, the ease in hand- 
ling, successful transplanting, promotion of 


cnlture must, to a certain extent, be limited; 
but there are very many plants with evergreen 
leaves, that can be grown in Jarge pots for 
several years, and which will prove very valua- 
ble for decorative purposes; as, for instance, 
Pinus patula, P. longifolia, P. Canariensis, P. 
Devoniana, P. filifolia, P. Gordoniana, several 
species of Cupressus, Dacridium, Frenela, Junip- 
erus, Podocarpus, dc. &c. As the plants be- 
come unmanageable, they should be supplanted 
by younger ones, which will last for several 
years. By sinking the pots their whole length 
M 





By simply locating steps on the left or right 
hand side of the piazza, the drive could be cap. 
ried on the side of the house, leaving the front 
lawn entirely free for ornamenting, and thus 
avoiding’a large graveled space where a lawn 
would appear much better, and be Jess trouble, 

To economize space, instead of establishing 
a turn on the right of the house, the drive js 
carried up to the stable yard at ©, which jg 
made a few feet larger than usual, to allow 
vehicles to turn and drive back to the front 
steps. This arrangement greatly simplifies the 








fibrous roots, etc. The rarer species... 
only are grown in pots, as the common 
and cheaper kinds will not remunerate 
for the extra expense. The scedlings or 
cuttings should be early potted off, to in- 
duce an abundance of fibrous roots at 
the commencement, as well as for the 
purpose of hardening the stem, and mak- 
ing the plant stocky. A proper compost 
is two parts of good turfy loam, one of 
muck or well-rotted leaf mould, and one 
of coarse, sharp sand; to which may be 
added a small proportion of old hot-bed 
manure, thoroughly decomposed. Never, 
under any circumstances, use fresh ma- 
nure, sand from a bank, nor muck or leaf 
mould that has not been exposed to the 
action of frost. A sandy mould is prefer- 
able to a clayey one. The young plants 
should never be shifted into larger pots, 
unless the roots become very plentiful on 
the surface of the ball of earth. We 
have known instances where valuable 
plants were killed by using too large 
pots, and thus causing the young rootlets 
torot. Evergreens never requirea great 
abundance of water, but they should 
never suffer from its being withheld too 
long. A thorough drainage should al- 
ways be used. Rough pebbles, broken 
pots, charcoal, etc., are excellent, with 
a slight covering of moss. During the 
summer, the pots should be sunk in the 
ground up to their rims, and they will, 
consequently need but little attention, ex- 
cept an occasional watering and weed- 
ing—little, if any more in fact, than when 
growing in the soil of the border. We 
have seen in some places very pretty 
effects produced with these young Evergreens 
in pots, by placing them in certain positions, 
to form neat-looking beds of various shapes 
—the taller ones in the centre, gradually slop- 
ing down to the little specimens in the outer 
circles. Our nurserymen in the Northern States 
are often desirous of growing some of the half- 
hardy species, but are deterred by the losses 
sustained during winter. Pot-culture offers a 
remedy. The plants may be taken up in the 
autumn and sunk in cold-frames. They are 
then easily protected by a good thick covering 
of rough manure around the sides of the frame, 
whilst the top should have tight shutters, to 
cover it securely. A cool, dry cellar is an excel- 
lent place in which to winter young Conifers 
in pots, and will pay for itself in a short time. 
Whoever has visited the beautiful collections 
at Wodenethe on the Hudson, or Wellesley near 
Boston, must have been pleased with the orient- 
al appearance produced by the large Arau- 
carias, etc., grown in tubs. There is something 
indescribable in the novel effect of these tender 
strangers, intermingled with the well-known 
Spruces and Pines, so familiar to us all. To 
have these in perfection requires a large glass- 





house during winter, and consequently their 





—; Whole, but Iam afraid that many per. 
sons will object to turning in front of the 
coach house, though that place can be 








kept as clean as any other. At D, in 





triangle left between the stable yard and 





one of the walks, there will be room for 








—<| a drying ground. At B, in the rear yard, 
there is the well, near the kitchen door; 








at E, a grape arbor, subdividing the 








rear of the house and the yard from the 
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PLAN FOR LAYING OUT A SMALL PLACE. 


in the ground, the tender occupants have the 
appearance of growing in the position where 
they are placed, although the larger plants in 
tubs are attractive when simply set on the grass 
in suitable positions, either singly or in groups. 
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Plan for Laying Out a Small Place, 


BY EUGENE A, BAUMANN, RAHWAY, N. J. 
—o— 


[The following plan, by one of our most emi- 
nent landscape gardeners, will meet the wants 
of many owners of town or village lots. —Ed.] 

This plan shows a town or suburban lot 
about 850 by 400 feet, having about one-half 
the area in walks, yard, and vegetable garden. 

The laying out is in the simple style generally 
preferred for such places ; the vegetable garden 
is in the rear, and being near the stable yard, 
manure is readily carried to the ground. 

The carriage approach, 12 feet wide, strikes 
the dweiling A, just in front. This is an ar- 
rangement to which Iam generally opposed, 
preferring to have the main front free, and the 
entrance somewhere on the side; but as in most 
small suburban houses, in consequence of the 
interior arrangements, the main entrance is 














the front, the drive is made to conform to it. 


pleasure ground, leading in a straight 
line to the central walk in the vegetable 
garden. At F, is suggested a small flower 
garden on the sunny side of the build- 
ing; more flower beds could be made on 
the soddings surrounding the dwelling, 
# near the grape arbor, or in single groups 
fe on the lawn, but the smallness of the 

m. scale hardly allows them to be represent- 
tomy ed. The vegetable garden at the rear is 
divided into two main parts; one, G, for 
; the ordinary annual crops on the right; 
the one on the left is in the three divi- 
sions, H, I, K, for Asparagus, Strawberry, 
¥ and Rhubarb beds, or perhaps for Goose- 
; berries, Blackberries, and Raspberries, 
Borders of eight feet in width, all along 
the fences, are intended for standard and 
dwarf fruit trees, placed alternately, while 
the two borders along the central path 
are for small fruits. The upper border, 
at M, most exposed to the sun, may best 
answer for a trellis of Grape vines, with 
m= Currants and Gooseberries in front. At 

sa] O, O, O, a hedge is indicated, dividing 
the vegetable garden from the pleasure 
ground. This hedge ought to be of some 
kind which answers well in a shady place, 
as the belt of shrubbery suggested be- 
tween the pleasure ground and the hedge will 
partly shade it. The Barberry will be the best. 

The part of the lawn Nis mainly surrounded 
by deciduous shade trees, like the Sycamore, 
Norway Maple, and American Linden, and 
could be advantageously used either as a 
croquet ground, or a play-ground for children. 

The trees in the rear of the house, as well as 
those in front of the stable yard and north of 
the grape arbor, are mostly Evergreens. 

Other evergreen trees, principally Hemlocks 
and White Pines, and some Junipers, may be 
employed to advantage right and left of the two 
gates, but mixed with deciduous kinds, 

The balance of the plants, especially along the 
south-west fence, is to be mostly of deciduous 
trees and shrubs, with single evergreen trees of 
various sizes and sorts in front of them. Groups 
of flowering shrubs, such as Weigelias, Spireas, 
Deutzias, and Hydrangeas, ought to be detached 
from the densely crowded belts, to show better. 








PLANTS IN THE CELLAR need air on mild 
days. They are more apt to suffer from damp- 
ness than from dryness, yet they should be 
looked to occasionally, and not be allowed to 
become what Mr. Henderson calls “ killing dry.” 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


(ga For other Household Itema, see “ Basket” pages.) 





LLL IDE OI OI NEA 
The Table—Order and Ornament. 


oe 

Some remarks under the above head have called 
out a request that we should be more explicit and tell 
tllose who have a desire to appear at the best their 
circumstances will allow, something more on the 
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DIAGRAM FOR SETTING A TABLE. 


subject. Wedesignedly put ‘‘order’”’ before “orna- 
ment,”’ as being more desirable and more readily at- 
tained. In no one thing in the household is order 
more desirable than in the arrangements of the ta- 
ble, and we propose to say a word about setting a ta- 
ble. Many will think this too simple a matter to write 
about, but it must be recollected that there are hund- 
reds living in isolated places who desire to know 
how such simple things as this are done elsewhere, 
and who wish to conform to the best usages. Who 
would not ratier partake of a simple meal at a well- 
ordered table than an elaborate dinner at a slevenly 
one? There are two things necessary to the proper 
enjoyment of a meal, whatever or wherever it may 
be: these are order and scrupulous neatness. The 
writer once had a “help”? who had been for along 
time on a steamboat. She was a good cook, but 
oh! what a mess she made of the table! The 
plates and knives and forks were chucked on, 
steamboat fashion, and the castor, salt-cellars, and 
other articles, never in the same place twice in suc- 
cession. But we did not start with the intention 
of telling how not to do it. In the great majority 
of families no domestics are kept, and all the table 
arrangements, where this is the case, should be 
with a view to avoid, as far as possible, the necessi- 
ty of any one’s rising to get a missing article, or 
for the change of plates. A diagram is here given 
of a table set for a family of eight; the oval form 
of a table is the pleasantest, as there are no corners, 
but the same order may be observed in a square one. 
Each plate has knife, fork, spoon, napkin, and glass 
for water. The meat is placed before the “man of 
the house,” with carving knife and fork; also the 
steel, which we forgot to put in the diagram. Soup 
is served by the lady. We are well aware that soup 
1s not frequently served at farmers’ tables, but that 
18 No reason it should not be, and we put it in the 
diagram as a reminder-that a cheap and nutritious 
food is much neglected. The castor occupies the 
center; butter, when used at dinner, stands at A, A. 
Four dishes of vegetables are indicated, which are 
more than are generally used. Where there are 
fewer, let them be placed near the older members 
of the family. A spoon should be put upon the 
table for each dish to be served, with one or two to 
spare, Salt, if in large salt-cellars, needs salt spoons. 
Small salt-cellars, one to each plate, are much in 
use ; with these no spoons are needed. Where 
there is no help, the dessert should be arranged on 
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a place for dishes to be removed. When plates 
are to be changed it should be the business of 
some particular member of the family to do it 
quietly. The table should be set as nearly as possi- 
ble in the same way, so that those who sit at it 
will always know where to look for whatever they 
may require. In the way of neatness, clean table- 
linen is of the first importance. If an accidental 
spot is made upon the cloth before it is generally 
soiled enough to change, lay a napkin over it, Have 





the glasses carefully wiped, the knives perfectly 
clean, ang the silver bright. A table thus ar- 
ranged, will always look cheerful and homelike. 
We leave the family seated.at it, and postpone the 
serving of the eatables thereon until another time. 


4 Qe 
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i Household Talks, 


BY AUNT HATTIE. 





TRIMMING }|Lamps.—Some always use a pair of 
shears to trim their lamp wicks. I never do. A 
better way, gnd one which I invariably practice, is to 
pinch or wipéoff the black crust with a piece of pa- 
per; you may Keepa cloth for the purpose, if you wish. 

You will firid that the flame will be perfect in 
shape, and exactly in the center of the lamp chim- 
ney, and also tKat the wick will last twice or three 
times as long,—quite a desideratum in the country, 
where I have known it to be necessary to harness 
the horse and drive to town for lamp wicks. 

CUTTING UP AND SALTING PorK.—Farmer John- 
son brought me my two-hundred-pounder the week 
before Christmas. Iywas anxious that he should kill 
two or three weeks before that time, but he insisted 
upon it that the hogs were not fat enough, and as I 
knew that he must be better acquainted with his 
own business than I could possibly be, I allowed 
myself to be persuaded. I have long since ceased 
to depend upon Edward for assistance in culinary 
matters, and Ihave been the more willing to excuse 

him, because of his promptness in providing funds 
wherewith to procure other and better help. 

Farmer Johnson alsé has become fully acquainted 
with this deficiency, and annually brings his butch- 
er knife with the hog. [quite enjoy the cutting up 
process, both because I, have the satisfaction of 
knowing that it will be done exactly as I wish, and 
because I enjoy an hour’s social intercourse with a 
genial, practical, and intelligent farmer. 

‘“‘Now, Mr. Johnson, I want you to cut the hams 
as large as possible; cut righé into the side as far 
up as my finger.”’? ‘* Why! marm, that’ll leave full 
three inches of fat on the lean, and will make the 
flitch mighty small.’’ 

“*T do not care for that; whateyer fat you leave 
upon the ham will be ham, and if ‘you leave it on 
the side it will be bacon. The one is worth 25 
cents a pound, and the other only 18 gents.” 

‘You don’t calculate to sell your hams?’ “Oh 


————_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
for breakfast will taste better than a slice of fat 
pork; besides, the lean of the ham will be far juicier, 
sweeter, and better, and the fly will be better re- 
sisted, if it should be exposed. The jagged side 
ends will do for lard, or will make a small roast.” 

The head is divided, and the cheeks or jowls cut 
off in good shape. They will, of course, be cured 
with the rest of the pork, and will, after bemg 
boiled and skinned, make excellent side dishes 
with roast or boiled chicken or veal. 

Mr. Johnson is an Englishman, and cures his 
pork in the English way. As it has been always 
more convenient for me, and as I like it too, I have 
followed his directions, which are as follows: 

Lay the sides upon a board suitable for the pur- 
pose, which should be raised from the ground. 
Rub in on both sides a quantity of salt and a little 
pounded saltpeter: after rubbing, allow about 
half an inch depth of salt on the side; place the 
other side over the first and salt in the same way, 
then the shoulders or hams, heaping over these as 
much salt as youcan; then the cheeks or jowls. 
Allow more saltpeter to the hams and shoulders 
than to the rest. The color of the lean will be 
much improved, and I think the flavor will be 
better. The cellar should be occasionally visited 
and the pork examined, and any exposed places 
rubbed with a little more salt. In five or six weeks 
I take them from the salt, of which there will be 
but little left, wipe dry, fold in newspapers and 
cloth bags, and hang in a dry, warm room until 
they are ready to store in the attic. If the sides 
are too large to handle conveniently, they may be 
cut into any size required. I am very well aware 
that this method is entirely contrary to the prac- 
tice of most American housekeepers, yet I am con- 
vinced that should they become used to the plan 
they would be willing to acknowledge that they 

like it far better. Of course the hams may be 
smoked, if that distinctive flavor is preferred. 

Keepine Eaes.—The eggs are coming in quite 
plentifully now, and I prepare them for keeping any 
length of time, fresh and good, as follows: Place ten 
or a dozen in a small basket and immerse them in 
boiling water, taking out almost instantly. I then 
pack them, small end down, in dry salt or sawdust, 
as convenient. If they were rubbed over with a 
little warm lard it might be an advantage. To dip 
them in boiling lard would not do, as fat boils at a 
much higher temperature, and the shells would 





immediately crack. The principle of this method 
is obvious. The entire portion of the surface of 
the white of the egg immediately under the skin- 
like membrane which exists in every egg is con- 
gealed, thus forming an impervious coating, which 
prevents the evaporation of the contents and con- 
sequently the admission of the atmosphere. 
Roasting Pork.—The roast pork we had for 
dinner was excellent, served as it was to-day. I 
call it mock goose. A small incision was made 
in the meat and stuffed with a little chopped 
onion, seasoned with sage, pepper, and salt. 
Pork should always be thoroughly cooked. The 
fat should be removed from the brown gravy, 
a little water added, but no flour, boiled, and sent 
to table in a gravy dish. Apple sauce made in a 
crock in the oven, onion sauce, and fresh boiled 
potatoes, are the necessary accompaniments. 
VEGETABLES.—I never serve carrots, cabbage, or 
turnips, with cold meats. They are always accepta- 
ble and wholesome when brought to the table with 
hot roast beef, or a leg of mutton, and some like 
them with chicken; mashed turnip, of course, is ex- 
cellent with a freshly roasted turkey. Turnips 
should be well pressed before they are mashed. 
Carrots are much nicer chopped almost fine, say as 
large as dice. A trifleof butter, mind only a trifle, 
stirred in, will improve their appearance and flavor. 
To Roast 4 GoosE.—Procure a young and tend- 
er one, if possible. The giblets, which consist of 
the middle joint of the wings, the neck, with the 
heart, liver, and gizzard, should be separated, sea- 
soned with salt and pepper, and stewed until ten- 
der ; when done they should be taken from the wa- 
ter, which should be reserved to add to the brown 
gravy from the goose when roasted. Remove all 
the loose fat from the inside of the goose, and stuff 











aside table, close at hand, and there should also be 





no! that is not my idea at all, but a slice of fat ham 
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It with a mixture of chopped onions and sage, sea- 
soned with pepper and salt. Two good-sized onions, 
a tablespoonful of powdered sage, a teaspoonful of 
salt, and a half teaspoonful of pepper, is about the 
proportion. The openings in the skin should be 
stitched together firmly, so that no grease may 
enter. Allow no water in the pan, and baste often 
with the fat from the pan. When the goose is of 
a fine brown, especially around the wings and legs, 
it having been in the oven over an hour, you may, 
I think, if the gooseis young, depend upon its being 
done. The fat should all be poured from the pan, 
keeping back the brown part, which is the gravy. 
Set the pan on top of the fire and add the water in 
which the giblets were cooked, and pepper and salt, 
in sufficient quantity ; boil up and serve in a gravy 
dish. Hot apple sauce and onion sauce should be 
seryed with goose. The onion sauce is made as 
follows: Boil a dozen onions until tender, chop 
fine, make a sauce of milk well thickened with flour, 
and a little butter and salt. When boiling, add the 
chopped onions, ani send to the table hot. The 
grease from goose should never be sent to table at 
all. Ducks are excellent roasted and served like 
any goose. If green peas can be had, all the better ; 
“duck and green peas” are familiar to all epicures. 

Brawy, on Heap CuHeesze.—Afier the pig’s head 
has been cleaned, soak in water. I use warm water, 
for twenty-four hours, changing it occasionally. If 
properly done the rinds will be as white as paper, and 
will look very nice and delicate. All hairs which re- 
sist the knife should be sing2d with burning paper. 

Rub into the pork a little powdered saltpeter, 
then: plenty of salt, and let it stand for two weeks. 
Take from the salt and soak for half a day, boil 
tender, remove all the bones, chop pretty fine, 
place in basins or molds, cover and press. When 
cold it is ready to serve. Some season with pepper, 
seme add sage; I make mine without either, and 
eat with mustard and vinegar. The thinner the 
slices can be cut, the nicer they will be to eat. 
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Tin-ware to Mend. 
we Oe 

One of the street cries of large cities is that of the 
traveling tinkers, who cry out, ‘‘Tin-ware to Mend.”’ 
From the number of letters asking us to give di- 
rections for soldering, one would suppose that a 
share of our readers had an idea of turning tinkers— 
and for that matter, why shouldn’t they? Tin-ware 
will wear out, and it is very convenient to be 
enough of a tinker to be able to stop a leak upon 
an emergency. The ability to do ordinary solder- 
ing is easily acquired by a little practice, though in 
this, as in other mechanical operations, some will 
be more apt than others. Those who are disposed 
io undertake it will learn more from watching a 
good workman for a few minutes than they can 
from any instructions, however minutely written. 
We can only set forth the chief points to be ob- 
served. Domestic soldering operations are mainly 
confined to articles of tin-ware, with occasionally 
cne of copper. Soldering is a sort of pasting to- 
gether of two pieces of metal by the use of another 
metal, called solder, that melts at 2 comparatively 
low temperature. The solder must readily unite 
with, or adhere to, the metal to be soldered. That 
it may the more readily do this, a flux, usually of 
rosin, is used to protect the surfaces from the ac- 
tion of the air, and secure a more perfect union. 
Common tin-ware—and some of it is very common— 
is not made, as is often supposed, of pnre tin, but 
of thin plates of iron, the surfaces of which are 
merely coated with tin. This is called tin-plate, 
while vessels made of pure tin, which they very 
rarely are, are called block-tin. The Brittania ware, 
white metal, and pewter, of which teapots, etc., are 
often made, are alloys of lead, tin, copper, and other 
metals. Ordinary tin-ware is soldered with com- 
parative ease; Brittania, pewter, and the like, re- 
quire skillful management, as they melt at nearly 
the same temperature as the solder. Copper is 
soldered quite readily by the aid of a zinc solution, 
to be mentioned below. The materials required are 
a soldering iron, solder, rosin, zinc solution, and a 
scraper. The soldering iron, so-called, is really a 











soldering copper; its shape is shown in the engray- 
ing. It may be purchased ready-made, or it may be 
made by a blacksmith. The copper portion is a 
cylinder with a four-sided point ; it is about an inch 
and a half in diameter, and weighs about a pound 
and a quarter. It is fastened to an iron shank, 
which may be screwed in, or attached by rivets, and 
this shank fits into a wooden handle. The pointed 
portion is to be “tinned,’’ as the workmen say, 
which means that it is to be coated with solder. 
To tin the point, file it smooth, heat the tool hot 
enough to melt solder, then quickly file the sur- 
face bright, and rub it on a small lump of solder 
that has been placed on a board for the purpose, 
using rosin, or a few drops of the zine solution. 
If not successful in coating the end with solder at 
the first attempt, try again. The point being once 
well covered it will keep so unless the tool is heated 
so hot as to burn it off. Solder may be had at the 
hardware stores, or tin shops. Get what is called 





SOLDERING IRON. 


fine solder, which is better than that used for | : 
| Some undissolved salt upon the top of her meat; 

| oa oes Vie re a x Sec 70 = = 

Common rosin, coarsely powdered, should be | 35 long as this remains undissolved, she knows that 


coarse work. Solder is an alloy of lead and tin. 
kept ina little box. The zine solution is made 
by putting some muriatie acid, say two ounces, in 
a wide-mouthed bottle, with twice as much water; 
add to this some strips of sheet zinc, and when the 
acid has dissolved all the zine it will, which will be 


known by the stopping of the effervescence, it is | 


ready for use. This is best done in the open air 
as the gas given off during the operation smells 
unpleasantly. A scraper is made by grinding down 
an old file to-a smoothedge. The soldering iron is 


if a hard-coal fire is used, more care is required. 
The copper should never get red-hot,'as in that 
ease the coating of the point will be burned off, 
and it must be re-tinned. Scrape thesurface of the 
portion. to be soldered, elean and bright, and 
sprinkle on a little rosin, When the iron is at the 
proper heat, wipe its point on a wet cloth and ap- 
ply it to the end ofa bar of solder; a sinall portion 
of the solder will be melted and sticix to it like a 
drop. Draw the point of the iron along the place 
where the solder is needed, recollecting that the 
metal to be soldered must be heated by. the contact 
before the solder will unite with it and flow. It is 
well to practice first on some bits of tin, as an un- 
skilled hand may heat the utensil too much, and 
thus unsolder parts already joined. If any of the 
iron surface of the tin-ware is exposed, a drop or 
two of zine solution must be applied by means of a 
stick, the surface being previously well scraped. 
Small holes are most readily stopped by placing a bit 
of solder on them, and then melting this by means 
of the iron, so that it forms an adhering drop, 
at 


Dissolving—Solution. 
1 lati ne 

The directions to dissolve this or that, and the 
term solution, are often used not only with indefin- 
iteness, but with great inaccuracy. When we are 
told to “dissolve starch in cold water” and to 
“take a solution of lime as thick as cream,” we are 
directed to do that which is impossible, 
completely insoluble in cotd water, and water 
mixed with lime to the thickness of eream is no so- 
lution at all. Forasubstavce to be in solution in 
water or other liquid it myst beso intimately com- 
bined with it that the liquid shall be perfectly 
transparent, and no separation or deposit shall take 
place except with a change of temperature. Starch 
stirred with water will all finally settle when left at 
rest. Lime stirred with water, in sufficient quanti- 
ty to make it milky, will nearly all -settle, but a 
very little will be held in solution; all that a pint of 
water can dissolve is about eight grains. Whena 
liquid has taken vep all of a solid it can dissolve at a 
given temperature it is said to be saturated. We 
say ata given temperature, because most soluble 
solids are digsolved more readily by hot liquids 
than by cold.” A notable exception to this is one 





Starch is | 





that we often have occasion to dissolve—con 

salt. Boiling water dissolves but a very little More 
salt than cold water, while in the case of Sugar, the 
amount dissolved is enormously increased gg the 


water is heated. When a substance is very soluble 


at ahigh temperature, and less so at a lower one. q 
portion of the substance is deposited as the liquid 
cools. <A pint of boiling water will dissolve over, 
pound of alum, but when the solution cools, More 
than nine-tenths of the alum will appear again ip 
the solid form. To make a solution as rapidly ag 
possible, the solid should be finely divided or pow. 
dered, and the liquid should be stirred until so}. 
tion is complete. If we throw a peck of salt into 


| barrel of water and allow it to remain there, the 











lower portion of the water will become saturated 
long before all the salt is dissolved, and the water 
above will contain comparatively litile. If, on the 
contrary, the same amount of salt be tied in a cloth 
and hung at the top ofa barrel of water, it will dis. 
solve rapidly ; as soon as a portion of water is jy. 
pregnated with salt, it becomes heavier and sinks, 
and a circulation is kept up until the whole is dis. 
solved. Here we see the philosophy of the prae- 
tice of the good housekeeper, who always Keeps 


her brine is thoroughly saturated—i. e., it contains 
all the salt that can be usefully put into it, 
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How to Make Good Bread. 
get 
Prof. Horsford recently gave a public lecture jn 
New York upon “ The Philosophy of the Oven,” in 
which the whole history of bread-making was dis. 
cussed. We extract from the report of the lecture 


the ing direeti * . xj br ° 
best heated in chareoal, or the coals of a wood fire ; | the following mits ctions for making bread ; ‘Seleet 
| good, plump, fully ripened, hard-grained wheat, 


Have it freshly ground and not too finely bolted 
Prepare the yeast as follows: Boil thoroughly with 
the skins on, in one quart of water, enough pot#. 
toes to make a quart of mashed potatoes. Peel the 
boiled potatoes and mash them to fineness; mix 
intimately with them one pint of flour, and stir the 
whole to an emulsion with the water in which the 
potatees were boiled. Cool the product to about # 
(lukewarmness), and add half a pint of the best fresh 
baker’s yeast, and a tablespoonful of brown sugar, 
Set aside the mixture at an even temperature of 
about 80°, till it works well, or isin active fermenta 
tion. Of this yeast take halfa pint to a gallon (7 1b) 
of flour, mixed with three pints of water, or two of 
water and one of milk, all at the temperature of 
about 80°; add a little salt, knead thoroughly, and 
set aside to rise at the temperature mentioned, 
When itis has risen to nearly the full volume for the 
dough, divide it into loaves, knead again, set it 
aside at the temperature already named until it at 
tains the full size of the loaf, and place it in m 
oven heated to not less than 450°. Let the loavesof 
dough be smaller than the tins. Keep them cor 
ered with flat tin plates or stiff paper until the dough 
is fully raised and the heat carried up to, and some: 
times maintained throughout theloafat 212%, 
convert all thestarch to the mucilaginous or emul 
sion form and destroy the ferment. Then remort 
the cover, and permit the browning to take place 
If the loaves are large, a higher temperature will bk 
required. Seven pounds of flour will make eighé 
loaves of 11¢ 1b. each when baked, or four of 244 lbs 
each. Snch yeast, as is above described, wil 
keep a week in winter and from two to four days 
in summer. Bread made with it, in faithfil 
obedience to these instructions, will be good. 
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Potatoes should always be kept in the dam 
Rural housekeepers do not need to be told this, but 
many others who live in towns and cities should 
know that potatocs exposed to the light, for adi 
only, have their flavor injured, and the longer expe 
ed the worse they are. Never usea greenish potato. 

Breakfast Indian Fried Cakes 
quart of meal, 2eggs, 1 cup of sour milk, 1 1 
spoonful of saleratus. Mix them with new milk 
hard enongh to make them round with your 
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BOYS 


pa ew 
“A Stitcl 
“For want of a nail the shoe was lost; 
For want of a shoe the horse was Jost; 
For want of a horse the rider was lost ; 
And all for want of a horse-shoe nail.” 

Here is an instance of what the want of a nail cost 
Farmer Careless. He had just finished milking, and with 
a steaming pail in cach hand, walked out of the barn-yard 
to bear his load to the house. In passing through the 
rarden-gate he noticed that one of the nails holding the 
latch was broken, and the bar was hanging loose. Half 
a minute of time, one small nail, and two blows with a 
hammer, would have fixed it; but our farmer was ina 
hurry, and couldn't attend to the matter just then, so 
leaving the mending for another time, he ranges along 
the path. Just there was his mistake, as was shown by 
five consequences. A cow pusked open the neglected 
‘vate, and walked into Farmer Careless’ garden, followed 
by nineteen more cows; and all proceeded to lunch upon 
his young corn, to march with devastating tread over his 
cabbages, and to carry ruin to his onion-patch. In driy- 
ing them out after they had done a vast amount of dam- 
age, Farmer Careless stumbled over a stump (which ought 
to have becn pulled up long before), and fell, fracturing 
his knee-pan, which accident cost him six wecks in bed, 
along bill from the doctor, a rheumatism as often as the 
wind blew from the East, ever after, and a limp in his 
gait as long as he lived. Two of his best cows died from 
eating too freely of their stolen luncheon; though they 
might have been saved, had their owner been able to at- 
tend tothem in time. During six wecks enforced idle- 
ness at the busiest period of the season, his farm was 
necessarily neglected, his crops were ungathered, and his 
grass was left uncut. From all these troubles, he was 
unable to pay the interest on his mortgage, his farm was 
gold and sacrificed, and Farmer Careless was left a poor 
man for the rest of his life. All these misfortunes 
came upon him because he had carelessly neglected to 
drive a needed nail in the latch of his barn-yard gate. 
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‘*°A Bird in the Hand.” 


[Written for the American Agriculturist by Adelaide M. 
Siout.J—A beautiful canary flew through our garden, an 
ay from the tender care of some one. It flashed its 
creen and gold tinted wings joyfully in the sunlight, and 
as the rifted bursts of song were flung out on the air, for 
a moment Iwas glad it had gained freedom; but its clear 
tilvery notes only betrayed its leafy hiding-place toa 
number of street boys, who were intent uponcatching it 
or stoning it to death. So,I borrowed a caged bird, and 
placed it just within an open window, hoping the simging 
would attract the wanderer to fold his wings to rest 
again; once within the window I could close it and se- 
cure my bird, (we haye often seen birds won back to 
“prison life’? in this way). Sure enongh, the golden 
wings were near; they flashed past me, almost brushing 
my head. Icould almost feel the tiny prisoner panting 
inthe hollowof my hand. I waited for a little while, 
then tiptoed softly up to investigate. What was my 
consternation to find the door of my borrowed cage open, 
and the sweet decoy gone. Ah! the bird that flew so 
near my head had poised his wings from our window. 
I paid-for the lost, and that was the only time I ever 
tried * to catch a bird.” But we often commit as great a 
folly when we make a venture. Boys, do not risk your 
“bird in the hand” for the prospect of catching a thous- 
and now “in the bush.’’ Very beautiful they are with 
their graceful poises, and bright glancing wings, but 
there is a “ catch-me-if-you-can ” look in the sharp black 
eyes that mocks at your efforts. Do not risk the hard- 
earned dollar for the prospective gold watch or gift in 

s8,”” with which swindlers tempt the public. 
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Frank Fairfax’s Flower-bed. 


Frank Fairfax was a fine-featured fellow. He had a 
pair of black eyes, which, according to the testimony of 
his teacher, could sce daylight through the tough sums 
and crooked sentences, whenever he chose to employ 
them for these useful ends, which was not as often as he 
ought. He possessed a pair of lips which were far pret- 
tier when they smiled than when they pouted, though I 
must confess the pouts were more frequent than the 
smiles, His voice was sweet and musical, though Bridget 
did not think so when he scolded her for not keeping him 
awarm breakfast, nor did his little sister Nellie, when 
he teased her by hiding her dolls, and then told her to 
“find ‘em if she could; nor did his schoolmates think 
80 when he quarreled with them at recess. Altogether, 
Frank was a smart, senseless, handsome, headstrong, 
heedless, willful boy, who had, nevertheless, grains of 
g00dness sometimes flashing out and giving hopes of 
better things by and by. One afternoon hecame home 


from school very cross,—no uncommon event in his ex- 
perience. Everything had gone wrong that day,—a late 
getting out of bed, cold cakes and coffee, books not to be 
found at bell-ringing, tardy appearance in school, lessons 
stumblingly recited on account of trusting to smartness 
and luck instead of hard study, rebukes from the master, 
and wranglings with the boys; altogether he felt very 
blue and discontented. As he entered the sitting-room, 
little Nellie noticed his scowling face, and was fearful for 
the fate of her new house she was building out of the 
dove-tailed blocks ; Bridget in the kitchen heard the slam 
of the door and the stamp of his boots, and said, ‘‘ Sure 
Masther Frank has come home in a tanthrum this afther- 
noon ;” and the very pussy-cat fled in dismay from his 
presence. But onr young gentleman felt disgusted with 
the world and went to his own room (the best place for 
him), where he sat down by the window in an angry 
mood. After a while, he lifted his head and looked out 
of the window, under which was a flower-garden, his own 
property, and like most of his private affairs, in a very 
neglected condition. The flowers were few and feeble, 
and the weeds were many and mighty; so it was not 
remarkable that his eye should first rest upon the weeds 
rather than the flowers. He now noticed something 
strange, what seemed to be a piece of paper ticd to one 
of the tallest weeds, looking for all the world like a label. 
Wondering what it could be, he cast a glance over the 
whole plot, and saw that all the growths, weeds and 
flowers alike, had these curious-looking labels. Desir- 
ing to know what it all meant, he leaped out of the 
window, (not much of a jump, for his room was on the 
ground floor), ran to the nearest plant, and took a closer 
inspection of its little white paper. On it he read a sen- 








was calling him fo supper. He had dreamed itall! That 
evening Frank Fairfax ate his bread and butter and 
drank his tea in a brown study, with no words, and not 
much appetite. But towards the close of the meal he 
said, “ Father, when the weeds in the garden are bigger 
than the flowers, what is the best thing todo?” “ Cut 
them down, my son ; keep them under, and after a while, 
pull them up by the roots. And that reminds me, Frank, 
your flower-bed is full of weeds; hadn’t you better begin 
to cut them down to-morrow?” “T'll begin to-night,” 
thought Frank to himself, certainly a wise resolution. 

Very Common Talk,.—I tell my daugh- 
ter she don’t do’s she daughter; she hadn’t daughter do's 
she do; she daughter do’s she daughter. Straighten this 
out and learn to speak properly—some people would 
be very likely to say “speak as you'd oughter.” 





Naval Accounts.—A comical merchant had three 
customers, a father and two sons named Wheeler, In 
keeping their accounts, to prevent confusion he styled the 
parent ‘* Stern Wheeler,” the elder son, “‘ Side Wheeler,” 
and the younger, a rather fast youth, “Propeller.” 


Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
January number, page 25....No. 335. Iustrated Rebus.— 
2 bee (four-handed) in every (under) taking....No. 336. 
Mathematica Problem.—2519....No. 384. Puzzle for 
Fishermen.—The lines in the accompanying engraving 
will show how the separate pieces are to be matched 
together and laid on the dark picture at the bottom of 
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tence which startled and mystified him. “I am Frank 
Fairfax’s Temper ; don’t come near me, or I’ll sting,” 
written in plain print-letters ; and sure enough he felt a 
sharp vép as his fingers touched the prickly weed. Drop- 
ping it with mingled amazement and pain, he took up 
the label attached to a puny little flower close beside it, 
whereon he read, “I am Frank Fairfax’s Kindness of 
Heart ;”’ but alas! the poor thing was fast dying, choked 
out of nourishment and sunlight by the overhanging 
weed. Something within seemed 
tocompel him to go on with his 
investigations, (though his heart 
shrank from it), and reading the 
next label, he saw that it pro- 
claimed his own Vanity, and 
others all around were inscribed, 
“Laziness,” ‘Carelessness”’ ‘‘Self- 
éshness,”’ and ‘‘Fickleness,”’ while 
the miserable, dwindling plants, 
dead or dying all about, bore the 
names, ‘Industry,’ ‘* Caution,” 
“Generosity,” ‘‘Firmness.”’ He 
knew what all the words meant, — 
and knew too, how ¢rue they all 
were about himself. While he 
looked on in sorrowful surprise, 
the weeds began to grow at a 
prodigious rate, doing a month’s 
work in a minute, under his 
eyes. He ‘saw the great weeds 
plant their roots deeper, and 
stretch their arms wider, and lift 
their heads higher, while the poor 
flowers were utterly crowded out 
of existence. Just then—‘‘Frank ! 
Frank ! where are you?’ spoke a 
loud voice behind him. He 
started, looked up, and rubbed 
his eyes. Where was he? In his 
own room, with his head on the 
window-sill, trying to collect his 





seattered senses, while his father 
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SOLUTION OF THE PUZZLE FOR FISHERMEN. 
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page 25 (January number). A pickerel will then be 
found in the opening left in the middle. 





No. 337. Arithmetical Problem.—Two men, A and B, 
purchase 80 pounds of beef for $3.20; A taking 50 
pounds, B, the remainder; in consideration of A’s beef 
being of a superior quality, he is to pay % cent per 
pound more than B. Required the price per pound that 
each pays for his beef. 





No. 888. Jiustrated Rebus.--Patient study will be needed to give the solution, 
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“A SKI N@ THE BLESSING. "DRAWN BY F. BEARD.—Lagraved for the American Agriculturist. 


A clergyman recently related the following: Two 
young friends of his were boarding in Germany with a 
very devout Catholic lady, who always asked a blessing 
before each meal. Onc day she asked the young men how 
the Americans asked a blessing. One of them, remem- 
bering the haste with which so many of his countrymen 
attack their food, said, “‘The American blessing is, ‘Pitch 
in.’*’ A few days after, the good lady, thinking to please 
her boarders, reverently folded her hands before break- 
fast and uttered the words, “ Pitch in,’’ which they, of 
course, did. But such a custom, we are happy to know, is 
far from being universal. Thousands lovingly remember 
the source from which all good things are sent, and never 
partake of food without first lifting up thoughts of thank- 
fulness to the great Giver. The picture above shows 
suchascene. The settler on the far western frontier, 
who is about to take his noonday meal from the hands of 
his little daughter, pauses, and reverently lifting his hat, 
asks God’s blessing, while she stands silent and thought- 
ful, learning a lesson for life. The man who is thus 
mindful of dependence upon the Father of all will be 
likely to live continually in His smile and be prospered. 





Curious Philosophy. 


The former sexton of the John St. Methodist Church 
in New York was an odd character. On one occasion he 
had taken a heavy cold, and was hoarsely croaking about, 
when a friend asked him how he was so unfortunate. “I 
know just how I got it,” replied he. ‘I was shoveling 
snow, and my back was verycold. When I went into the 
house, I stood with my back to the fire for some time, and 
that gave me the cold. For, you see, I ought to have stood 
my face to the fire, then the cold would have been driven 
out; but instead of that it was driven right in through 








me, and settled on my lungs.” This was equaled by a 
member of the Board of Agriculture of a certain State. 
The plan of a new barn was under discussion, and there 
was a difference of opinion among the members, whether 
it should be boarded up tight, or left with openings be- 
tween the siding. One of the members said that he was 
opposed to the open siding, because the cold coming in 
from all parts would drive the heat of the hay to the cen- 
ter, and it would therefore burn! One of our editors was 
present at the discussion and knows this to be a fact. 


**All a Settin’.”° 


An exchange gives the following: ‘Old Farmer Gruff 
was one morning tugging away with all his might and 
main at a barrel of apples, which’he was endeavoring to 
get up the cellar stair, and calling at the top of his voice 
for one of his boys to lend a helping hand, but in vain. 
When he had, after an infinite ameunt of sweating, ac- 
complished the task, and just when they were not needed, 
of course, the boys made their appearance. ‘ Where 
have you been and what have you been about, I’d like to 
know; couldn’t you hear me call?” inquired the farmer 
in an angry tone, addressing the eldest. ‘Out in the 
shop, settin’ the saw,” replied the youth. ‘And you, 
Dick?’ ‘‘Out in the barn, settin’ the hen.” ‘And you, 
sir?” ‘*Upin Granny’s room, settin’ the clock.” “And 
you, young man?’ ‘Up garret, settin’thetrap.” “And 
now, Master Fred, where were you settin’?’’ asked the 
old farmer of his youngest progeny, the asperity of his 
temper somewhat softened by this amusing catalogue of 
answers. ‘Come, let’s hear.” “On the doorstep, settin’ 
still,” replied the young hopeful, seriously. ‘* A remark- 
able set, I must confess,” added the amused sire, dis- 
persing the grinning group with a wave of the hand. 





Superstitions of Mimers. 

Miners in most countries are very superstitious, ® 
might be expected from their general ignorance, and 
their gloomy occupation. This is especially true in Eng. 
land, where the miners will tell you of the ‘ knockers” 
whom they declare they often hear in the solid rock be 
fore them, boring, blasting, and getting out ore. They 
are not dreaded however, for the miners expect to find 
good workings when they can hear these mysterious 
noises. One singular feature in their operations is that 
they are only heard when the miners themselves are # 
work; the moment they stop to listen, the knockers av 
silent also. From this circumstance, unbelievers Col 
clude that echoes make all the mystery. In Staffordshire 
a story is current of a miner named Jack, who worked 
there many yearsago. He would never descend the mine 
in the daytime, when others were at work, but always 
went down alone at night, and did more than three ordi- 
nary workmen could do in the same time. Finally a fel- 
low workman resolved to find out Jack’s secret,and quiet 
descended into the mine after Jack had been there fit 
some time. To his astonishment he saw Jack seated # 
his ease smoking his pipe, while hundreds of little mea 
were busy at work getting out coals for him. Alarmed 
at the curious sight, he immediately hastened out of the 
mine, but had only got fairly away from its opening, 
when a tremendous explosion was heard, and sulphurows 
smoke and a quantity of coals were blown out of the 
mouth of the pit with tremendous force. The nest 
morning Jack was found dead at the bottom of the ans 
The miners believe the pigmies were angry at the intr 
sion of a stranger, and revenged themselves 02 J 
No trace of them was ever again seen, It is very easy #0 
see how such a story could have been started from t 
singular habits of some unusually active workil™ 
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ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE MAGAZINE. 


This Magazine has won golden opinions from its many thousands of readers, who have awaited with eager interest each successive number since the first made its appearance, four years 


ago. 
Ameri 
youthful re 


Its Stories, Sketches of Travel and Adventure, Poems, and Articles on Historical, Biographical, or Scientific Subjects, have been furnished by the ublést and most popular writers in 
ca and England; and its Illustrations have come from the most skillful artists in the country. The efforts made by the Conductors of “*OUR YOUNG FOLKS”. to produce for 
aders 2 Magazine at once instructive and entertaining, by a wide variety of excellent reading from writers whose names are a passport to the affections of all boys and girls, and 


to the confidence of older and more cautious readers, have been successful in a remarkable degree. The Press has praised the Magazine in the highest terms as “the Best Juvenile Maga- 
zine ever produced in any Land or Language.” The wisest Educators of the country have commended it as a most valuable auxiliary to the teacher and parent in the instruction of youth. 
The most distinguished Clergymen, of all denominations, have spoken of it as an excellent Magazine for the family, and some have commended it as eminently suited to add to the interest 


practical benefit of Sunday-schools. 


nd 
: But the strongest and the best testimony to its attractiveness comes FROM THE READERS OF “OUR YOUNG FOLKS.” 


Maptson, December 24, 1868. 
Ihave taken “Our Young Folks” eversince the first num- 
per made its appearance, and I would sooner go without my 
dinner every day than lose a singlc number: it is meat, 
drink, and lodging for me. — : 
Fonp pv Lac, Wis., May 13th, 1868, 


To the Editor of “ Our Young Folks”: 

[ama member of a class in school which uses your Maga- 
zine for a reading book, and we have taken so much pleasure 
in our reading exercise that we determined to write and tell 
you how much we enjoy it. Yeu cannot think how tired we 
used to be of the political speeches and all sorts of dry reading 
in our old readers. We dragged along in them for the first 
two or three terms of ourschool, until our teacher asked us 
how we would like to have “Our Young Folks” to read in. 
We all thought we should like it very much, and decided to 
have it; and now, after a term’s trial, we are prepared to 
say that we are much pleased and really thank you. We 
look forward with real pleasure to the time of our reading 
class now, and we can hardly wait for the new numbers to 
reach us. Yours, gratefully, for the whole class, —— ° 


COLDWATER, MIcna., Oct, 12, 1868. 
Iwanted so many new books and tools this year, I thought 
IT would try and get along without “ Our Young Folks”; but 
Ican't doit. Iam lame, and cannot go off and play with 
the other boys; so I must have my old friend again. ———. 


FARIBAULT, MINN., Sept. 21, 1868. 
My little boy took your Spee pi Magazine for two 
rears. But this year I was not able to get it for him at the 
eginning of the year; at thislate day [can get it. I think 
your Magazine the best that I have seen, and hope to send 
jor it earlier another year, 


















HERMANN, Mo., Nov, 29, 1868. 
*** My brother has given me the first and second volumes 
of “Our Young Folks.” I like these so well that I want to 
own them all, and have tried to earn_money enough to pay 
forthem. I have found it a hard job, as money is not as 
plenty as work; but I havesucceeded now, and I mean to 
Keep on taking “Our Young Folks” as long as it is publish- 
ed, which I hope will be for a long time. —_— . 
PAINTED Post, N. Y., Nov. 24, 1868. 
We find yorfr excellent Magazine indispensabie in our 
family. —_— 





TOLEDO, Ont0, Nov. 18, 1868. 

Deak Str:—I wish to renew my subscription for “ Our 
Young Folks” for 1869. My little brother is perfectly de- 
lighted with it, and his delight is shared by the whole fami- 
ly.*** Yours, most respectfully, —-—. 

Utica, N. Y., Dec. 7, 1868. 
Messrs. Frritps, Oscoop & Co.: 

My little son has been a subscriber to your excellent Maga- 
zine ever since the first number was issued; and he would 
as soon think of going to bed without his supper as of being 
deprived of the pleasure the Magazine affords him. * * * 








BLOOMINGTON, ILL., Dec. 1, 1868. 
*** We enjoy “Our Young Folks” so much we feel as 
tliough we could not get along nicely without it. Many a 
lonely and sick hour has been passed pleasantly by its help, 

and I think it improves all the time. — . 

ALBANY, Dec. 23, 1868. 
Messrs. FreLps & Osaoop.—I send $8, the pay for five 
copies of “Our Young Folks” for 1869. [like your Magazine 
first rateand I have got fourof my chums to take it with 
me this year. I think I shalllike TheStory of a Bad Boy, 
because I think it is going to be the story of areal boy, and 
that is what I want. I suppose I am a sortof bad boy; 
somehow I can’t help getting into mischief sometimes, but I 
don’t mean to be a very badboy. I hope we shallhave more 
of William Henry’s letters. I know a boy just like him, Com- 





mence with the January number. Yours truly, 

The following extract from a letter of the Chicago Tribune 
includes additional testimony tothe popularity of the maga- 
zine among its readers: 

“ It is very interesting to step in, of a morning, tothe pub- 
lishing house of Fields, Gegoot & Co., to see what the mail 
has brought them from the patrons ot asingle one of their 

eriodicais —* Our Young Folks.’ This juvenile magazine 

as achieved a most substantial success, Its present circula- 
tion is fifty thousand copies, and the rate of increase was 
never more rapid than now. The prospectus for the new 
year, with its promise of papers of juvenile science by Mrs. 
Agassiz, practical instruction by Edward E. Hale, adventur- 
ous biography by Mr. Parton, and so forth, and the specimen 
number issued for January, with the beginning ot Mr. T. B. 
Aldrich’s wonderfully taking ‘Story of a Bad Boy,’ have 
given the present impetus to subscriptions. But 1 began to 
speak of the examination of the morning mail. This brings, 
at this time of year, an average of 500 letters daily to this 
department of the store—a pile very formidable on the desk, 
and requiring several hours of steady labor to attend to, 
The children themselves write most of the letters: and itis 
exceedingly curious to sce the quaint epistolary methods, 
and the odd phraseology, which these young folks pick up 
in their early essays at business correspondence. A re- 
markably large portion of them come from the Northwest; 
almost every town in Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, lowa, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan is represented in one morning's 
mail. One enthusiastic youngster in Madison, who has had 
every number from the beginning, says he would rather go 
Without his dinner any day than miss a number, and that he 
values it as ‘ meat, drink, and lodging’; alittle g in Peo- 
ria, more circumspect in her lang a,says ‘mar 4 lonely 
and sick hour has been passed pleasanuy by its he p,’ and ‘ I 
think it improves all the time’; while the next letter is from 
a boy in Dubuque, who does not mince his words, even with 

en andink, but says, ‘I think it isa bully magazine.’ Real- 
y, the little monthly deserves all the kind things said of it 
by its friends, old and young; and its growing popularity, 
while it steadily adheres to its plan of developing a taste for 
the very best literature, is one of the most gratifying signs 
of the time, so fur as the rising generation is concerned.” 






































The leading Serial Story for ‘OUR YOUNG FOLKS” for 
1869 is 


“THE STORY OF A BAD BOY.” 
BY T. B. ALDRICH, 7 

To indicate its general character, and its great superiority 
to ordinary stories for youthful readers, the Introductory 
Chapter is given: 

This is the story of a bad boy. Well, not such a very bad, 
but a pretty bad boy; and I ought to know, for I am, or 
rather I was, that boy myself. 

Lest the title should mislead the reader, I hasten to assure 
him here that I have no dark confessions to make. I call 
my story the story of a bad boy, partly to distinguish my- 
self from those faultless young gentlemen who generally fig- 
ure in narratives of this kind, and partly because I really 
was not acherub. I may truthfully say I was an amiable, 
impulsive lad, blessed with fine digestive powers, and no 
hypocrite. I didn't want to be an angel and with the angels 
stand; I did n't think the missionary tracts presented to me 
by the Rey. Wibird Hawkins were half sonice as Robinson 
Crusoe; and I didn't send my little pocket money to the 
natives of the Fejee Islands, but spent it royally in pepper- 
mint-drops and taffy candy. In short, I was a real human 
boy, such as you may meet anywhere in New England, and 
no more like the impossible boy in a story-book than a sound 
orange is like one that has been sucked dry. But let us be- 
gin at the beginning. 

Whenever a new scholar came to our school I used to con- 
front him at recess with the following words: “My name ’s 
Tom Bailey; what’s your name?” If the name struck me 
favorably, [ shook hands with the new pupil cordially ; but 
if it didn't I would turn on my heel, for I was particu- 
lar on this point. Such names as Higgins, Wiggins, and 
Spriggins, were deadly affronts to my ear; while Langdon, 
Wallace, Blake, and the like, were passwords to my confi- 
dence and esteem. 

Ah me! some of thos? dear fellows are rather elderly boys 
by this time, — lawyers, merchants, sea-captains, soldiers, 
authors, what not ?, Phil Adams (a special good name that 
Adams) is consul at Shanghai, where I picture him to myself 
with his head closely shaved,—he never had too much hair, 
—and a long pigtail hanging behind. He is married, I hear, 
and I hope he and she that was Miss Wang Wang are very 
happy together, sitting cross-legged over their diminutive 
cups of tea in asky-blue tower hung with bells. It is so I 
think of him; to me he is henceforth a jeweled mandarin, 
talking nothing but broken China. Whitcomb is a. judge, 
sedate and wise, with spectacles balanced on the bridge of 
that remarkable nose which, in former days, was so plenti- 
fully sprinkled with freckles that the boys christened him 
Pepper Whitcomb. Just to think of little Pepper Whitcomb 
being a judge! What would he do to me now, I wonder, if I 
were to sing out “ Pepper!” some day in court? Fred Lang- 
don is in California, in the native-wine business,—he used to 
make the best licorice-water J ever tasted! Binny Wallace 
sleepsin the Old South Burying-ground; and Jack Harris, 
too, is dead,—Harris, who commanded us boys, of old, in the 
famous snow-ball battles of Slatter’s Hill. Was it yesterday 
I saw him at the head of his regiment on its way to join the 
shattered Army of the Potomac? Not yesterday, but five 
years ago. It was at the battle of the Seven Pines. Gallant 
Jack Harris, that never drew rein until he had dashed into 
the Rebel battery! So they found him—lying across the 
enemy’s guns. 

How we wb ly and wandered, and married, and died! 
I wonder what has become of all the boys who went to the 
Tempie Grammar School at Rivermouth when I was a 
youngster ? 

* All, all are gone, the old familiar faces!’ 

It is with no ungentle hand I summon them back, fora 
moment, from that Past which has closed upon them and 
upon me. How pleasantly they live again in my memory! 
Happy. magical Past, in whose fairy atmosphere even Con- 
way, mine ansient foe, stands forth transfigured, with a sort 
of dreamy glory encircling his bright red hair! 

With the oldschool formula I commence these sketches 
of my boyhood. My name is Tom Bailey ; what is yours, 

entle reader ? I take for granted it is neither Wiggins nor 
Spriggins, and that we shall get on famously together in the 
pages of this magazine, and be capital friends torever. 





. 


Lynn, Mass., Jan. 6,1869. 
Messrs. Fretps & Oscoop.—Dxrar Sir: I write to say, is 
“ The Story of a Bad Boy” a real true story, or only made 
up? It begins bully, anyhow. I want to know where is 
Rivermouth? I can‘t find iton the map anywheres. M 
brother says Mr. Trowbridge’s “Glass Making” is good. 
Ile says Mr. Trowbridge is a regular blower. He’s only jok- 
ing. Yours, _-_. 
WorCESTER, Jan, 4, 1869, 
GENTLEMEN :—Our teacher proposes to use * Our Young 
Folks” as a reading book during this year. We think it will 
be quite nice to have something fresh and interesting to read, 
instead of the same old selections which we know by heart. 
How much will it cost to have twelve copies of “Our Young 
Folks” sent? Will they be any cheaper than if each boy 
should subscribe by-himself? Please answer soon. 
I remain yours, a 





2" TERMS :—$2.00, in advance; 3 copies, $5.00; 5 copies, $8.00 ; 10 copies, $15.00, and $1.50 for each additional copy. 
N, B.—A copy of ‘*OULi YOUNG FOLKS” for 1869 will be sent GRaTIs to any person who will act as agent and raise a club for the Magazine. 


Specimen Copy, Premium List, Circulars, etc., sent upon application, 


Good as “QUR YOUNG FOLKS” has heretofore been, 
ts valuc for the present year will be greatly increased by 
the prominence given to practical and instructive features ; 
to Biography, History, Industrial Subjects, Scientific Articles 
of a popular yet thoroughly reliable character, Gardening, 
Declamations and Dialogues. Special attention is invited to 
the following outline of the leading features of 


“OUR YOUNG FOLKS ” for 1869. 


THE STORY OF A BAD BOY, 
BY T. B ALDRICH, 


will be the leading Serial Story in “OUR YOUNG FOLKS” 
for the year 1869, and promises to be one of the brightest and 
most entertaining stories ever written for youthful readers. 


' GARDENING FOR GIRLS. 


A highly interesting and important story, written by the 
AvutuHor of “Six Hundred Dollars a Year,” and intended to 
convey hints to young gials as to a useful: disposal of their 
time, and to give valuable assistance in the Study of Botany, 
serving the purpose for them which was answered for boys 
in the admirable serial, “ Farming for Boys.” 


HOW TO DO IT. 


EpwarD Everetr HAtz willcontribute various papers, 
written for the practical instruction of grown-up boys and 
girls, and of our young men and women, in the methods of 
life. They will include suggestions as to the way—How to 
Talk; How to Read; How to Write; How to Travel; How 
to Act in Society; and How to Work. 


THE WORLD WE LIVE ON. 


Mrs. AGassiz will give a series of papers, explaining in a 
familiar way many of the phenomena observed in the world 
about us. She will give an account of the coal deposits, and 
explain the way in which the coral insects construct islands 
in the ocean, She will also explain how and why earth- 
quakes occur, and describe some of the more noted ones, 


THE GREAT NAVIGATORS, VOYA- 
GERS, AND DISCOVERERS. 


Mr. JAMES PARTON will contribute a number of Bio- 
graphical Sketches, taking as his subjects the lives of some 
of the most eminent navigators and discoverers, These will 
include Prince Henry of Portugai, Diaz, Vasco da Gama, 
Magellan, Columbus, Jolin and Sebastian Cabot, Champlain, 
Hudson, and others. 


DIALOGUES. 


Mr. Epes SARGENT will furnish a numberof new Dra- 
LOGUES, adapted to School Exhibitions and Private Repre- 
sentations, 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


will be presented in articles by Mr. J. H. A, Bonz. 


HUMAN BEES, 


Mr. TROWBRIDGE will describe some of the more import- 
ant and interesting branches of human industry, such as 
GLAss-MAKING, COAL-MINING, SHIP-BUILDING. 


NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE 


will be the subject of articles by the author of “The Seven 
Little Sisters,” to which others will be added by Mr. CHARLES 
J. Foster,and by Mr. W. F. G. Ssanxs, who will furnish 
papers upon the Frre-Damp, WrecKs and WRECKING, etc, 


DECLAMATIONS. 


DECLAMATIONS of an entirely fresh character will be fur- 
nished by Rev. ELIJAH KELLOG, author of “Spartacus,” 








and “ Icilius.” 


§@™ The “ATLANTIC” and ‘Our Youna Foiks”" sent to one address for $5.00 per annum. . 


FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO,, Publishers, (Suecessors.to Ticknor & -Fields,) 124 Tremont Street, Boston. — 
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B. Fe. 
Nos. 41 Park Row &151 Nassau Sts., New York, 


(Formerly of Springfield, Mass.) 
Importers, Growers and Dealers in 
Garden, Ficid, and Flower Seeds, 
Horticultaral Implements and Garden 
Requisites, 

Would inviie the attention of all who are interested in the 
culture of Flowers and Vegetables, to their large and 
well-selected assortment of the above, comprising the new- 
estand most approved varieties, both of European and home 
production, tie quality and utility of which cannot be sur- 
passed. lor a list of these see their 


NEW ILLUSTRATED SEED CATALOGUE, 


AND 
GUIDE TO THE FLOWER AND KITCH- 
EN GARDEN. 


The Fifteenth Annual Edition, enlarged and improved, 
contains 232 pages of closely printed matter, beautifully 
Illustrated with 100 Zugravings, and a descriptive list of 
2,500 varicties of Flower, Vegetable and Agricultural 
Seeds, including all the novelties of the past season, with 
explicit directions for their culture; aleo, a list of 125 va- 
ricties of French Mybrid Gladiolus, embracing many new 
sorts now offered for the first time in this country—with many 
other Summer’ Flowering Bulbs, consisting of Amaryliis, 
Tuberoses, Tigridias, Lilies, etc.; whh much other useful 
information upon the subject of gardening generally. A 
copy will be mailed to all applicants upon receipt of 25 
Cents, Our regular customers supplied without charge. 


Bliss’ Gardeners’ Almanac 
for 1869 > 


Contains 68 pages of closely printed matter, embracing a 
Monthly Calendar of operations. and a priced list of the 
Jeading varieties of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, with 
brief directions for their cultivation, A copy will be mailed 
to all applicants enclosing a three cent stamp. 
ddress_ B. K, BLISS & SON, Box 5,712 P. O., 
Park Row, and 151 Nassau-st., New York. 


Tomatoes. Tomatoes. 


KING OF THE TOMATOES.—A new and superior 
variety of this valnable esculent, combining more good 
qualities than any other variety in cultivation. Plant, strong 
and vigorous; fruit, above medium size, grows in clusters; 
form round, somewhat flattened at the ends, seldom creased 
or wrinkled; color, a deep, rich red, very showy and attract- 
jive in appearance; flesh, very solid, with but few seeds, of 
fine flavor; very productive, ripens with the Tilden. Its 
great beauty and remarkable keeping properties make it a 
most desirable market variety, while its solidity yt 
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ble flayor make it equally desirable for canning. 
cts. per packet ; 5 packets for $1. 

GENERAL GRANT.—Size, above themedium, three 
to four inches in diameter, growing in clusters; form, round, 
slightly flattened, very regular, symmetrical, and rarely 
ribbed or wrinkled; color, brilliant, glossy crimson; flesh, un- 
usually firm, solid, and free from water; weighing from ten 
to twenty pounds more per bushel than any other variety ; 
skin, remarkably fine, smooth and shining, coloring well up 
to the stem; very productive, and of the finest flavor, bears 
carriage well, and keeps in good condition a long time after 
being gathered. 25 cts. per packet; 5 packets for $1. 

CRIMSON CLUSTER TOMATO. —This varicty 

rows in clusters of from.15 to 30, each cluster weighing from 

to6 pounds. Fruit, of first quality and very early, perfect- 
ly smooth, of average size, and of ascarlet crimson color, 
delicately tinted with specksof pure golden yellow, It rip- 
ens it whole cluster at once, 25 cts, per packet; 5 packets 
for $1. 

BOSTON MAREET.—An improved variety of the 
“Large Smooth Red;” very productive, showy, and of su- 
perior quality. It is extensively grown by the market gar- 
deners in the vicinity of Boston, who esteem it above all 
others as 1 market variety. Our Seed was selected from the 
stock of one of the most successful growersin New England, 
Per packet 15 cts; per ounce 75 cts, 

ORANGEFIELD PROLIFIC.—An English variety 
of great merit. The experience of the past season fully coi- 
firms what we stated of this variety when we first offered it 
last spring, and we have no hesitation in pronouncing it 
the earliest and one of the most productive varicties in cuiti- 
vation. In our trial-crounds it proved a week earlier than 
any other varicty on our Catalogue, The dwart and com- 
pact growth of the plant makes it particularly desirable tor 
forcing. Per packet 25 cts.; five packets for $1. 

One packet of each of the above varieties $1.00. Also the 
following well-known varieties at 10 cts. per packet: Heyes‘ 
Early, Cedar. Hill, Tilden, Maupay’s, Sim's Ear/y Cluster, 
Extra Early York, Cooks’ Favorite, Mammoth Chihuahua, 
targe Rel Smooth, Fejee, Perfected, Pear, Cherry, Straw- 
berry, etc., etc. 


NEW CROP ONION SEED. 


Red Wethersfield, Yellow Danvers and 
White Portugal, grown for us in Connecticut the past 
season. One ounce 50 ¢ts.; 4 ounces $1.75; 1 pound $6.00, 
mailed postpaid to any address upon receipt of price. 


' Address B. K. BLISS & SON, P. 0. Box 5,712, 
rs Nos, 41 Park Row and 151 Nassau-st., New York. 


* 





New and Choice Potatoes. 
CLIMAX. 


The Curmax is a seedling of the Early Goodrich, and 
is thus described by the raiser: 

“It has a stout, erect stalk, large leaves; tuber, about me- 
dium size, smooth, cylindrical form, sweiled out at center ; 
eyes, shallow, but strongly defined; skin, considerably 
netted or russet, tough, white; flesh, entirely white, solid, 
heavy, brittle, and never hollow ; boils through guickly, 
with no hard core at center, is mealy, of foary whiteness, 
and of superior table quality. It is equally productive with 
the Early Rose, but a tew days later, earlier than the Early 
Goodrich, while its keeping qualities are as good as the 
Peachblows.” Price $3.00 per pound, by mail, post-paid, 





BRESEE’S PROLIFIC (or No. 2). 


This remarkable variety originated with Albert Breeze, 
Esq., of Hubbardton, Vermont, who was also the originator 
of the justly celebrated Karly Rose, both varieties being 
produced from the same Seed-bail of the Garnet Chili. 

The vines of Bresee’s Prolific are of medium height, quite 
bushy, somewhat spreading, large leaves, have produced no 
seed-balls. Tubers, large, regular in shape, and very smooth, 
slightly oblong, somewhat flattened.- Skin, dull white, in- 
clined to be russetted ; eyes, but little depressed and slightly 
pinkish ; flesh, white; cooks quickly, is very mealy, and of ex- 
cellent quality, yield very large, often exceeding One IZun- 
dred fold, matures about three weeks later than the Early 
Rose. and will prove amost valuable variety for field culture, 
A silver medal was awarded to this variety at the annual 
exhibition of the Mass. Hort. Society, last September. Price 
$2.00 per pound by mail, post-paid, 








EARLY ROSE, 


Among the many thousands of onr patrons to whom we 

furnished this valuable Potato last spring, we have yet to 
hear from the first one who is not fully satisfied with his 
purchase. The only regret expressed is that they had not 
procured more, Weare daily in receipt of the most flatter- 
ng testimonials, not only of its earliness and good quality, 
but of its astonishing productiveness, some of which seem 
almost fabulous. Several report of having grown @ barrel 
Jrom a single pound; a vield of one hundred fold is an 
every-day occurrence. The following well-known gentle- 
men have given it their unqualified approval, and endorse 
it as the best, most productive, and earliest variety in culti- 
vation: Hon, Marshall P. Wilder, Chas. Downing, Esq., Nev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, Fearing Burr, Esq., Dr. J. G. Hol- 
land, (Timothy Titcomb), and many other prominent agri- 
culturists, horticulturists, and market gardeners. We shall 
continue to execute cash orders through the month of 
February at the following prices: 

One pound, $1.00; Three pounds, $2.00, by mail, oN 
One peck, (15 Ibs.), $5.00; 34 bush., $8.00; 1 bush., (60 i 
$15.00; 1 bbl., (165 Ibs.) $10.00. Prices to the trade, in larger 
quantities, will be given upon application. The freight on 
all packages by express, boat, or railroad, to be paid by the 
purchaser. No charge for packages or Cartage. 

Upon receipt of $5.00 we will mail, post-paid, to any ad- 
dress in the United Statesor British Provinces, ONE PounD 
RaAcH of the CLimax, BresEz’s PROLIFIC, and the EARLY 
Rose. Orders will be booked in the order in which they are 
received, and the potatoes forwarded on and after April 
first, when they will be free from danger of frost. They can 
be forwarded earlier if desired, at the risk of the purchaser, 
No orders will be accepted unless accompanied with the cash. 

In addition to the above, we have a large stock of EARLY 
SrBKc, EanLy Goopricu, VANDERVERR’S SEEDLING, J ACK- 
SON WHITE, HaRIsoN, &¢., &., Which We offer at the lowest 
market prices, : 

Our descriptive priced list of potatoes mailed to all appli- 


cants. 
B. K. BLISS & SON, 
41 Park Row and 151 Nassausst., New York. 
(P. O. Box 5,712.) Formerly of Springfield, Mass, 4 


GREGORY’S ANNUAL LIST 


OF 


Choice Garden Seeds. 


Having in former years introduced to the public the Inb- 
bard Squash, American Turban Squash, Marblehead Mam- 
moth Cabbage, Cannon Ball Cabbage, Mexican Sweet Corn, 

3rown’s New Dwarf Marrowfat Pea, Boston Curled Lettuce, 
and other new and valuable vegetables, with the return of 
another season, [ am again prepared tosupply the public 
with seed of the purest quality of any of the above, and also 
many other new and rare kinds. My Annual Seed Cat- 
alogue, containing a list not only of all novelties, but also 
of the standard vegetables of the garden, (over one hundred 
of which are of my own growing), will be forwarded gratis 
to all who write for it. 

A package of any of the varieties in the following list (af 
which a full description will be found in my Catalogue,) 
will be forwarded to any address for 235 Cents, and war- 
ranted to reach each purchaser. 

Alger Tomato, Gen. Grant Tomato, Marblehead Mammoth 
Cabbage, Cannon Ball Cabbage, Fottler’s Improved _Bruns- 
wick Cabbage,Carter’s Dwarf Mammoth Cauliflower,Carter’s 
Champion Broccoli, Ornamental Kale, Mammoth French 
Squash, Norbiton Giant Cucumber, Sugar Trough Gourds, 
Vegetable Caterpillars, etc. 

Also, the following kinds at 15 Cents per package: 
White Japan Cucumber, Cocoanut Squash, Alton Nutineg 
Melon, New White Tomato, Boston Market Tomato, Orange- 
field Tomato, Mammoth Tomato, Cedar Hill Tomato, Mau- 
pay’s Tomato, Early York Tomato, Alsike Clover, Berberry 
Seed,New York Farmers’ Club Sweet Corn,Giant Wax Bean, 
Early Fejee Bean, Concord Bean, Derring’s New Turnip 
Beet, White Japan Muskmelon,Phinney’s New Watermelon, 
Boston Market Celery, Reed’s Matchless Celery, Ornamental 
Gourds, Mammoth Millet, Mammoth Russian Sunflower, 
Striped-leaved Jananese Mai Improved American Savoy 
Cabbage, Early Ulm Savoy Cabbage, Jersey Cow Kale, 
Tates’ Extra Early Sweet Corn, Mammoth Flint Corn, 
Mexican Sweet Corn, Dwarf Broom-corn, Hubbard Squash, 
American Turban Squash, and Improved Long Green 
Cucumber, 

All seed ordered warranted to reach my enustomers. For 
full details, describing each of the above and many other 
new varieties, see my Catalogue, whici I shall be happy to 
forward gratis to all. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 


Marblehead, Mass. 
VALUABLE CATALOGUE.—See last page of cover. 














CUCUMBER, GEN.GRANT. 


A superior variety, either 
for forcing or for culture jn 
theopen ground, It is perfeeg 
in form, solid and crisp, ang 
of a most agreeable flavor. 
Many specimens were grown 
the past season Averaging 
thirty inches in length. After 
a five years’ trial, we unhegi. 
tatingly pronounce it better 
than any other variety for 
forcing. 

Packets, containing 10 seeda, 
25 cents, Five Packets for 
$1.00. 


—— 


Conover’s 
COLOSSAL 


ASPARAGUS, 


A European yariety, intro. 
duced several years since, 
which, by a careful selection 
of seeds from the most vigor. 
ous shoots, has been wonder. 
fully improved, both in size 
and quality, in point of which 
it surpasses all other varieties 
in cultivation, Specimens 
were exhibited the past gea- 
son, by Mr. Conover, which 
were grown along side the best 
“Oyster Bay” yaricties, and 
received the same care and 
treatment, which attained four 
times the size of that popular 
variety. Though but two 
years from the seed, many of 
the plants produced from 
twenty to thirty sprouts, aver- 
aging from two to four inches 
in circumference, and wero 
ready for cutting one year in 
advance of the ordinary va- 
ricties. Packets, containing 
¥ ounce, 50 cents. B. K. BLISS 
& SON, 41 Park Row, and 151 
Nassau St., New York, (P.0, 
Box, 5,712),formerly of Spring. 
field, Mass. 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


Owing tothe large and increasing trade, the subscriber 
has made a business connection with #. S. Bachelder and 
R. M, Bagg, the tirm nanie being changed to Herre, Bachel- 
der & Co, HENRY FERRE, 












Our Illustrated Catalogue and Vegetable and Flower Gar- 
den Manual, containing a list of all the valuable varieties of 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds of American growth, together 
with many varieties and novelties obtained from the most 
reliable Hnglish and Continental Dealers and Growers, with 
special directions for their cultivation; also, a list of many 
Summer Flowering Bulbs, Small Fruits, ete. with many 
other valuable hints for cultivators, is now ready, and will 
be forwarded to all applicants upon receipt of 10 cents, Which 
is not one-half the cost. Address 

FERRE, RACHELDER & CO.,, 
231 Main St., 
Springfield, Mass, 


CATALOGUES FREE! 
M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO’S 
Catalogue of Seeds, 


And Guide to the Flowcrjand Vegetable Gar- 
den for 1869. 

(Published in January.) Every lover of flowers wishing 
or SON b Cot should address immediately 
M. KEEFE, SON & CO., Ellwanger & Barry’s Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. r ihe: Bidet tee 








THE BEST CABBAGES. 

Improved Brunswick, or Fottler, pure stock, 2 cts. per 

kt., $l per oz. Early Seweinfurt Drumhead, the best cab- 
page for table use, ever introduced, very large, tender, and 
equal to a cauliflower, 10 cts. per pkt.; 50 ete. per oz. Marble- 
head Mammoth, true, 25 ets. per pkt.; also Early Jersey 
Wakefield, Early Winningstadt, Early Incomparable, Litue 
Pixie, earliest of all, each 10 ets, per pkt. Sent by mail on 
receipt of price, and insured to reach the purchaser. 

HOVEY & CO., 53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 


WHITE CHILI POTATO, 


The best for main crop at the South, 13 large, nearly round, 
white flesh and skin, cooks very mealy. It yields enormonus- 
ly and grows most admirably; the top stands perfectly erect 
allsummer and is very bushy. Price $2 per peck; $5 per 
bushel; $12 per barrel. Address 

L. D. SCOTT & Co., Huron, Erie Co., Ohio. 


UR NEW ILLUSTRATED GUIDE AND 

Flower znd Kitchen Garden Directory, of 150 pages, i8 

now ready. Mailed for 10 cents—one quarter its cost. Ad- 
ress CURTIS & COBR, 

318 Washington St., Boston. 


Fresh Garden, Flower, and Tree Seeds, 


Wholesale or retail list to any address. Secds on commit 

sion. Agents wanted. B.M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurs 

eries and Seed Establishment, Plymouth, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1312, 
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= 
Four Acres of Early Rose! 
{ ast season between four and _ five acres of this 

I raised late ining my seed directly from the original 
pot ‘in Vermont, I found that it grew to a large size, 
Shed 7 arkably productive, and of excellent quality. lam 
was ‘selling the it the following rates; 1 % by mail, $1; 
5 bs ro 00:1 peck, by Express, $5; half bushel, $8; 1 bushel, 
$ Bs, bbl, $40; 60 ts, to the bushel, 165 tbs. to the bbl. 
aeenial quotations civen for larger quantities, when desired, 
With each peck of the Early Itose at retail rates, L will put 
in gratis one of the * Willard” potatoes,a new seedling, of 
+ ich I purchased the entire stock of Mr, Gleason, a gentle- 
btn bly the most experienced raiser ros new 
ee iline potatoes in New England, and who was intimately 
seedling Dowith, the late Mr. Goodrich in his experiments 
with new seedling = I also offer the following po- 
atoes at prices annexed. 
eerisor, per , by mail, $1.00, — 
Philbrick’s Early White, 4 ths, by mail, er 






man who is prob: 





este shief “ 
Western C ’ ner bush. per Dbl. 
re “wm a“ = $2.95 5.50 
Early S¢ ae, ia. wu as te ies S50 
*~ Goodrich, sa “ 4S 5.00 
oe ra “ vie 5.00 
xleason, : zn 
Colebrook Seedling, - re z i) 5.00 
o -pr'a Fancy (b) 5. 
Ghaker’s Fancy, “i “ 5 5.00 


Orono, ; ee 5 5. 
Boxes and barrels for packing, gratis. For fuller descrip- 

tion, see my illustrated potato Circular, sent gratis to all. 

rd JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


EIGHTY POUND CABBAGE. 


The Prize Ox Cabbage, a variety of the Drumhead species, 
very large, flat, and solid. Specimens of this variety have 
been on exhibition, weighing Eighty Pounds, Per packet, 
mailed, 25 cents. CURTIS & COBB, 

348 Washington St., Boston, 


HOV EY & CO.’S ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 


TO THE 


FLOWER and VEGETABLE GARDEN, 
and CATALOGUE OF SEEDS for 1869. 


Isnowready. The 36th Edition is enlarged and improved, 
containing 150 pages, ILLUSTRATED with more than_ 100 
BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, and a descriptive list of 2,500 va- 
rieties of Flowc nd Vegetable Seeds, including all the 
Nove.ties for 1869; a complete list of all the best French 
Gladiolus, with full and plain directions for the culture 
of flowers and plants, the arrangement of the garden, etc., 


and 
A BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATE 
of the Clianthus Dampieri, a new and superb annual. 

Our GurbdE is one of the most beautiful and complete ever 
published, and willsupply the amateur with the most reli- 
able information on the Culture of Flowers and Vegetables. 
A copy mailed to all applicants upon the receipt of 25 cents, 
It will be sent tree to our regular customers, 

HOVEY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Seeds, 
53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 


SCOTT’S POTATO FARM. 


Located at Huron, Frie Co., Ohio, where all kinds of pota- 
toes (new or old, Foreign or American) are tested, 4 





















Karly 

Goodrich, $3 per barrel. All other kinds very low, Don't 

fail to send for our Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue, which 

will be sent tor 2 t200 cent stamp, L.D.S-OTT & C 
Huron, Erie Co., Olio. 


IMPROVED BRUNSWICK 
CABBACE SEED. 


The best and carlicst Drumhead.—Sent by mail 
in 25 or 59 cent packages, or at $1.00 per ounce, on receipt of 
price. Ours is the Original Stock, and we warrant it the 
yurest in the country. Also Boston Market Yomato 
Seed, early, smooth and solid, 10 cents per package, Send 
for our Catalogue, Correspondence in English or German. 

A. SCHLEGEL & CO., 
Seed Warehouse, 10 South Market-st., 
oston, Mass. 





te Write your address plain, 2g 


Flower Seeds. Flower Seeds. 
BY MAIL POST-PAID OR OTHERWISE. 

The subscriber has for many years past spared no pains or 
expense in procuring both in Enrope and this coutry every 
variety of Annual Flower Seed that could be obtained, and 
after cultivating over one thousand varieties, has selected 
one hundred kinds with a view of including all the most 
desirable for hardy garden cultivation, a list of which will be 
sent toany one. And for $l_THIRTY-TIREE KINDs of any 
on the list will be sent by mail, postage paid. 

G, I. GARRETSON, Flushing, Seame Island, N. Y. 


Every Farmer 


is invited to send for our large Illustrated Circuler, contain- 

inga full history of the wonderful Norway Oats, directions 

for cultivating them, Price List, how to order, and where the 

aco seed may be procured, &c. Also many interesting 

acts, related by farmers themselves. Sent Free. Address 
JONES & CLARK, 

P. 0. Box, 5,689. 20 Liberty St., New York. 








@EED POTATOES, RASPBERRIES, STAWBER- 

b RIES, Grape Vines, &c. Harison, Early Goodrich, Glea- 

a Rose, and other leading sorts, at lowest market 
es. 





__,. @REAT INDUCEMENT. 

My New Seedling Strawberry, the Michigan, the best out, 
and the Early Rose Potato to the amount of $2.00 asa gratu- 
ity. Send stamp tor Price List. Address 

B. HATHAWAY, Little Prairie Ronde, Mich. 








Smith’s Catalogue of Flower Seeds. 


,My annual CaTaLoaus of FLOWER SEEDS, ENLARGED AND 

MEVISED FOR 1859, with a list of FRENCH H¥BRID GLADIO- 
LUS AND LiLtks, is now published, and will be sent to any 
address, J.T. SMITH, 


Brentwood, N. H. 


SWEDISH OATS, 


one oats were grown from seed procured of the Patent 
ce in 1866 snd have proved themselves very prolific. The 





MCU'BRIDE.& LS, Bridgeton, 


VICK’S 
FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1869. 


The first edition of ONE HunpREP TnovusannD oF VICK'S 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF SrEDs and GUIDE IN THE 
FLOWER GARDEN is now published, It makes a work of 100 
pages, beautifully illustrated with about 150 Fine Woop 
ENGRAVINGS OF FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES, and an 

ELEGANT COLORED PLATE, 
A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS. 


It is the most heautiful, as wel as the most instructive 
Floral Guide published, giving plain and thorough direc- 
tions for the 

Culture of Flowers and Vegetables. 

The Floral Guide is published for the benefit of my cus- 
tomers, to whom it is sent free without application, but will 
be forwarded to all who apply by mail, for Ten Cents, 
which is not half the cost. Address 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


CONOVER’S COLOSSAL ASPARAGUS. 
REALLY A GOOD THING. 


The best and most valuable novelty in vegetables intro- 
duced in many years, 

Price by mail 50c. per paper of one-half 
oz., containing nearly 800 seeds. 

¥or description see our new Vegetable Catalogue. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John-st., New York. 


CONOVER’S COLOSSAL ASPARAGUS, 


CROSBY SWEET CORN, 
SIDELL’S SOLID MAMMOTH TOMATO, &c., 
&e., &e., are described in our New Descriptive Seed Cata- 
logue for 1869, which will be forwarded to all applicants. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO.. 
P. O. Box 375, New York City. 











Address 





Plants and Potatoes. 


50,000 Wilson Early, and 50,000 Kittatinny Blackberry 
plants. 30,000 Philadelphia, and 100,000 other Raspberry 
plants, and over 1,000,000 Strawberry plants, which will be sold 
us low as can be afforded for No, 1 genuine stock, well pack- 
ed: no charge for packing. The above stock must be sold, as 
Lhave notthe groundto further plant. 1,000 barrels of Early 
Goodrich and 2,000 barrels of Harison Potatoes at $4 per bar- 
rel. Early Rose and other potatoes at market rates, Also 
No.1 Peach Trees at $8 per 100, or $69 per 1,000, with a mod- 
erate charge for packing. Send for Price list. 

THOS. C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, N. J. 





SORGO CANE SEED. 


REGULAR SORGO. LIBERIAN COMSEEONA. 
NEEOZONA. 
Warranted Pure. 

BLYMYER, NORTON & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of the VICTOR CANE MILL and COOR’S EVAP- 
ORATOR. Send for Descriptive Circular, 


$100. Excelsior Potato. $100. 


I have arranged with Mr. F. W. Holbrook, of Hillsborough 
Co., N. IL, to act as his Agent for this new seedling potato, 
which he describes as ‘*The most excellent of the excel- 
lent, the best table potato known, the most admired of any 
for its superior cooking qualities, which it retains later in 
the season than any other variety. A good yielder, surpass- 
ing many other new varieties. In short, no other potato ex- 
celsit, orever has, in all that is warranted, for table use.” 
This is pretty strong culozy, but it comes so well backed u 
by such a number of good recommendations from well- 
known citizens that have grown and used it, and the pota- 
toes I have examined are such white, handsome, well-shaped 
ones, and when cooked are so surpassingly excellent, so 
white, so dry, and so well flavored, that Iendorse itin full, 
and hereby offer $1.00 (here’s a chance for Bresee’s No. 4!) 
to any one who will send me a new potato originated within 
the last ten years, that will surpass the Fxcelsior in quality, 
as a table potato for fall, spring, and summer use. The 
stock of the Excelsior being small, it will be sold in one, 
two, and four ponnd lots, at the rate of $1.00 per pound, In 
my Potato Circular will be found a complete history, de- 
scription, and many strong recommendations otf this new 
rotato. i 
, Circular gratis to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


CATALOGUES SENT FREE, 
M. OPKEEFE, SON & CO., 


Importers and Growers, Wholesale and Re- 
tail Dealers in Flower ani Vegetable Seeds, 
Datch Balbs, Fruit Plants, Ornamental 
Shrubs, Roses, &c. 

Eliwanger & Barry's Block. 


Novelties in Seeds for 1869, 


Out list of novelties for 1869 is now ready, and will be sent 
free to all applicants, VEY & CO., 
53 North Market St., Boston, Mass, 


Seed Potatoes for Sale. 


Early Rose, Sebec, and Goodrich Seedlings. 








Rochester, N. Y. 








By Pound, Bushel, or Barrel. Circular sent free. Address 


RICHARD YOUNG, Morton P.0O., Springfield, Del. Co., Pa. 


New Tomatoes. 


GENERAL GRANT.—A new and fine variety intro- 
duced thisyear, 1t is of medium size, growing in clusters. 
Form, round, regular; color, glossy crimson; flesh, solid; 
prolific, early, and bears carriage well. Highly recommend- 
as by & N. Bracket, wiio raised the stock of seed, Per pack- 
et, 25 cts, 

KEYES’ EARLY PROLIFIC.—The earliest to- 
mato yet produced, well known for its great productiveness, 
handsome form, and_remarkable quality of ripening up 
rapidly for market. Per packet, 10 cts. 

Also, new Crimson Cluster, and King of Tomatoes, 25 cts. 
each. Cedar Hitt, Tilden, Cooks’ Favorite, Early York, 
French Tree, Large Smooth Red, etc., at 10 cts, each. 

FROVEY & CO. 
53 North Market St., Boston, Mass, 


Fottler’s Improved Brunswick. 


There is no hard-heading Drumhead Cabbage as early as 
Fottler’s. none more reliable for heading, or that heads up 
with greater uniiormity, In size it is the very largest, the 
Marblehead Maminoth only excepted. Seed of my own 
raising from Mr. Fottler’s stéck, per package, 25 cts.; per 
0z., $1.00. My garden seed Catalogue, containing besides 











standard varieties, many new and rare kinds, sent gratis to 
all. All seed insured to reach the purchaser. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


EARLY ROSE POTATO.. 


Genuine and superior stock grown in Vermont, The testi- 
mony is unanimous in favor of this variety, as the earliest, 
best flavored, and most productive potato in cultivation. 

Orders will now be received at the following rates, and 
potatoes will be shipped as soon as the weather will permit. 
75 cts, per Ib., $5 per peck, $15 per bushel, $40 per barrel. 

Also a fine lot of Harison’s. Send for Circular. 

EDWARD BURGESS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


SEED POTATOES. 


Our Catalogue and Price List of 
100 VARIETIES OF POTATOES 
is now ready and will be sent free to all applicants. Address 
REISIG & HEXAMER, 
New-Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Pear Seeds and all Fruit and Tree, 


FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, 


by the paper, oz., Ib.,or cwt. Seeds 


on Commission. Trade List and 

General Catalogue to any address 

gratis, ready. B. M. WATSON, 
Plymouth, Mass. 


Gregory’s Seed Catalogue. 


On my three seed Farms in Marblehead, Mass., where I 
have over fifty acres in seed, I have raised this season nine 
varieties of Cabbage seed; six of Beet seed; four of Carrot; 
ten of Turnip; twenty of Tomatoes ; seven of Corn: five of 
Onions; eleven of Beans; sixof Mangel Wurzel, and seven 
of Squashes,—besides seed of numerous other vegetables,— 
all of which were grown Perfectly isolated. 1 offer the 
opportunity to Market Gardeners and others who desire to 
a as large.a proportion of these seed as possible direct- 
y from the grower. Catalogues gratis to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


General Grant Tomato. 


We offer this Tomato, which we know to be true. Price 
25 cents per packet; five packets for one dollar, by mail. 
CURTIS & COBB, 348 Washington-st., Boston, Mass, 




















EARLY ROSE POTATOES. 


We offer for sale a supply of this ew and fine early pota- 
to, now so well known as to need no further commendation, 
11». for $1, or $ lbs, for $2, sent by mail, post-paid. 1 bushel 
$15, 1 barre! $40. Also, Early Sebec, Karly Goodrich, Jack- 
son White, and Harison, by the bushel or barrel. 

HOVEY & CO. 
53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 


John San] offers a large collection of a and other 
plants, many of great beauty. Catalogues mailed on appli- 
cation. JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


New and Rare Vegetables. 


Having been the original introducer of the Hubbard Squash, 
Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage,and many other new things 
I still continue to make the raising of the seed of new anc 
yare vegetables a specialty, in addition to the standard 
kinds. Catalogues gratis to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Apple Seed. 


A few bushels prime seed at $9 = single bushel; 5 bushels 
at $8. Also Native Evergreen Plants, 6 to 12 inches high, at 
$5 per 1,000. JAMES A. ROOT, 
Skaneateles, N. Y. 


OHN 8S. COLLINS, of Moorestown. N.J., 
raises no trees or flowers for sale, makes a business of 
raising Small Fruits for market, and plants forsale, and rec- 
ommends no variety to others that he does not plant by the 
acre. All plants sent away are warranted genuine, Cata- 
logue sent to any address. 




















43 ACRES.—12 pkts. seeds for 50c. ; 20 for 
75c. ; 39 for $1.00, post-paid to any addrers.. Money 


mw ASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, Grape Vines 


and Evergreens in quantity Send for catulogne of re- 








Cumberland Co; Ntw Jersey. 





at‘otr risk: Addiess HARRISON- LOWATER, Sec’y Seed 
Association, Goodhue, Minnesota, 3” : 


duced prices for spring. 


MAHLON.M N 
, ne Wik Co. Ze, 
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Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 5th of the preceding month, 


TERMS-— (cash before insertion) : 
IN ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Less than 4 lines, $5. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 

Page next to Reading Matter, last Page, and 2d andsd 
Cover Pages—$2.50 per agate line of space for cach inser- 
tion,—Last Cover Page—$3.00 per agate line of space. 

IN GERMAN EDITION. 

(The only German Agricultural Journal in the United 
States.) 

Ordinary Pages, 25 cents per line, Less than four lines, 
$1.00 for each insertion. 

Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line for each 
insertion, 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


FOR 
Market or Private Gardens, 


Of such kinds and qualities as we use in our Market Gar- 
dens at Bergen City, New Jerscy. 











NEW CRIMSON CLUSTER TOMATO. 


The cut represents one fruitof the cluster, which ranges 
from 15 to 30 on cach; this we deem a most interesting and 


- valuable new varicty. For description sce catalogue. Price 


per packet 25 cts., $2.50 per doz., $15.00 per 100, 
per ounce. per 1b, 


Asparagus, Giant........... sage 20-cte, - 8 73 


Beets, Early Bassano, Short Top Round 20. “ 2.00 

‘¢ Pine Apple, Long Dark Blood.... 20 “ 2.00 

Cabbage, Early true Jersey Wakefield, 1.59 “ 16.00 
” Early Oxheart, Winnigstadt, 

Dutch, Large York......... 30 “ 3.00 

ox (Late) Flat Dutch, Bergen, 40 “ 4.00 

Druinhead, Stone Mason... 4 * 4.00 

Carrot, Early Horn, Long Orange...... | ad 1.50 

Caulifiower, Early Paris, Nonpareil... 3.00 “ 40.00 
Celery, New Dwarf White, Henderson's 

SE antonkienbiinasbhedesebinn 1.00 “ 12.00 

s¢ = White Solid, Red Solid...... ..... 40 “ 4.00 
Cucumber, White Spine, Cluster, Long 

Green, Early Frame..... 15 “ 1.35 

3° 8.00 


Egg Plant, N.Y.ImprovedLargePurple 
Lettuce, Simpson, Butter, White Sum- 





mer, India siponschimses a, 4.00 

Melon, Citron, Nutmeg, Skillman.......... 20 “ 1.50 

te (Water) Ice Cream, L. Island..... 15 “ 1.25 

Okra, Tall and Dwarf..................... ig 00 
Onion, Large Red, Yellow Dutch, Dan- 

vers, White Portugal........... 50 “ 6.00 

Parsley, Extra Dwarf Curled 13“ 1.50 

Pumpkin, Cheese, Connecticut Field... 10 “ 75 

» 1.00 


Radish, Scarlet Turnip, Long Scarlet... 
Salsify, White Oyster Plant........ ntti gle 3.00 
Spinach, Round and Prickly..... FEM The 75 


Squash, Early Bush, Crookneck. ae 1.25 
cad (Late)BostonMarrow,Hubbard, 25 “ 2.50 
Tomato, Early Smooth Red, Fejee 40 “ 4.00 
= New York Market.............. a 6.00 
Turnip, Red Top, White Dutch, Yellow 
Aberdeen, Yellow Globe... 13 “ 13 
Herbs, Thyme, Swect Marjoram......... 50 “ 6.00 
a Sage, Summer Savory............. lag 5.00 


per qt. per bush. 
Beans, (Bush), Valentine, Refugee, Mo- 





Raiwhe, CRIM Assis cciicinvice. s-0000 $ 4) cts, $ 8.09 
~ (Pole), London Horticultural, 
Red Cranberry................ 539 @ 12.00 
ae Large White Lima. Nt * Ry 18.00 
Corn, Dwarf Prolific,Asylum,Everzreen 30 “ 6.00 
Peas, (Early), Dan’l. O’Rourke,Ex.Karly, 
Kent, Early Frame.......... $3. © 7.00 


** (Second crop),Champion,Napolcon, 
py | ae ae 0“ 9.00 





PLANTS AND ROOTS. 
per qt. per bush. 


Onion Sets, Yellow Danvers, Yellow 





Dutch. $10.00 

bad “ White....... 12.00 
per bush. per barrel, 

Potatoes, Early Rose...............0000+ $15.0 $40.00 
- Early Goodrich. .............. 2.00 5.50 

~ Cn ee ee ee 2.00 5.50 

nad NOI a wiig dine snseccacescons 2.00 5.50 


Asparagus Roots, (2 years old) $10.00 per 1,000. 
Rhubarhb, Victoria and Linnzus, $5 per doz.: $15 per 100, 
Cabbage Plants,(Cold Frame), Wakefield, $10 per 1,000, 
a <a Hot-bed, $6 per 1,000. 
Cauliflower, Hot-bed, $2.00 per 100; $15 per 1,000, 
Horseradish Sets, $1.00 per 100; $7.50 per 1,000, 

For other varieties of Vegetable Seeds, together with 
Flower Sceds, Fertilizers, Implements, ctc., 
send for Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue, which will be 
mailed with that of New and Rare Plants upon receipt 
of 25 cents. 

To our customers of last season they will be mailed, as 
usual, without charge. 


HENDERSON & FLEMING, 


SEEDSMEN, 
AND MARKET GARDENERS, 
67 Nassau Street, 


NEW YORK. 
SIDELL’S SOLID MAMMOTH. 


LARGEST, FIRMEST, AND BEsT 


NEW TOMATSO. 


I offer seed of this Tomato, believing it to be superior to 
any other, and very near to perfection in all its — It 
is Brigut Rep, very prolific, Smoori, SOLip, large, and 
EARLY as Smooth Red. 

See notice by Col. Weld, Associate Editor of Agricultur- 
ist, with engraving, in American Horticultural Annual for 
1869. Price 25 cents per packet; 5 for $1. 

J. CLARENCE SIDELL, 
Englewood, N. 


PARK HOTEL, 


ON THE AMERICAN & EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Cor. BEEKMAN and NASSAU STS., 
Near City Hall Park, NEW YORK. 
GEORGE WIGHT, Proprietor. 

N. B.—Located in the very heart of the wholesale business 
this is one of the most conveniently located Hotels for Mer- 

chants, Business men and others visiting the city 


HE COMSTOCK & GLIDDEN SPADER.— 
Awarded a Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 
ly improved and reduced to nearly half its original weight 
and price. We are prepared to fill orders for awd work, 
Farmers, send for Circular. EDWARD P. ALLIS & CO., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 














o 








D. PUTNAM & CO., Produce Commission 

@® Merchants, No. 68 Pear)-st., New York. “ Quick sales 

and prompt returns.” gg Send for our weekly Price Cur. 
rent and Marking Plate. 2g 





LL who have Children to Educate, or School 

Taxes to pay, should sec American Zlucational 

Monthly for January. 48 pages of interesting matter. Price, 
i5cts. J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 14 Bond-st., N. Y. 


CHEAP LANDS IN INDIANA. 


The Indiana and Illinois Central Railway Co. offer for 
sale 40,000 acres unimproved land, in the Central and North- 
ern counties of Indiana; on and near Railroads; in well- 
improved neighborhoods; in not less than forty-acre tracts; 
at low prices, and on easy terms, Tracts, part prairie and 
part timber can be selected. Here is a rare chance to get 
cheap Land, in one of the best agricultural States in the 
Union. Address JOHN R. ELDER, Agent, 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 








My Three Warrants! 


ist.—I insure all the seed I send ont to be as represented. 
2d.—I insure all seed ordered shall reach my customers, 
3d.—I insure all moneys sent to my address (sums of $5 and 
upwards taken in P.O. Orders, or Cashiers’ Checks), will 
reach me. No fair man can ask more thanthis. Catalogues 
gratis to all, JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Mass, 





Diplomas for Prizes. 
Plain and in colors. Samples sent on application, Ad- 
dress THE MAJOR & KNAPP ENGRAVING, MF'G 


& LITH. CO. 4 
fl Broadway, New York. 





WRUIT FARMS FOR SALE.—A number of de- 
sirable farms, planted with selected fruits for market. 
Prices from $800 to $10,000. The climate, health. and loca- 
tion unsurpassed, Also Farm and Fruit lands at $30 per acre. 
Terms easy. For full information address 
R. J. BYRNES, Hammonton, New Jersey. 





Bloomington Nursery. 
18th Year; 400 Acres ; 10 Green-houses, 


Fruitand. Ornamental Trees, Nursery Stocks, Small Ever- 
greens, Forest Trees, Hedge Plants, Roses, Grapes, Ever- 
greens, Green-house and Bedding Plants, all of best sortsand 
shipping sizes. Send 10c. for three spring Catalognes. _ 

icomington Nursery, F, K,. PHCENIX. 
McLean Co., Lil. 


THE BEST BLACKBERRY. -—Sce last page of 
cover. 

















WONDERFUL RAPIDITY. 
Perfectly Regular and 
EVEN DISTRIBUTION OF THE sEEp, 
CAHOON’S PATENT 
BROADCAST SEED SOWER, 


FOR SOWING ALL KINDS OF GRAIN 
AND GRASS SEED, 


Oe ee hs tt . $05 SY, 








This machine has been in use in a few localitics for the 
past ten years, and has proved itself by long trial to be an 
invaluable implement. The proprietor of the Patent, hay. 
ing been largely engaged in another branck of business, 
neglected to bring it into public notice. 

Thesubscribers having long known it to be an efficient and 
very much needed machine by agriculturists everywhere, 
have recently bought, at large expense, the entire right of 
manufacture and sale of it, throughout the United States, 
and are now prepared tosupply the trade. 

The greatest value of this implement consists in the fact 
that it distributes the grain evenly in the most perfect man- 
ner, thus insuring a larger crop than can be obtained from 
any other mode of seeding. 

Its operation is so simple that anybody can readily use it, 

The Hand Machine sows from 6to8 acres of wheat per 
hour, and the Power Machines from 15 to 20. It sows 

WHEAT, RYE, BARLEY, HEMP, OATS, 
CLOVER, and HERDS GRASS or TIMOTHY 
SEED perfectly, and is invaluable for sowing Guano, 
Superphosphate, orany dry Fertilizer. 

We want every farmer in this country to buy one of these 
machines, Buy them of the nearest dealer in Agricultural 
Implements, if you can, but if yon cannot, we wiil box and 
forward by express a Hand Machine on receipt of Ten Dol 
lars, and a Power Machine on receipt of Sixty Dollars, We 
make a liberal discount to the trade. 

We could furnish hundreds of testimonials, but have room 
only for the following: 

PORTLAND, MAINE, October 29th, 1868, 

Mrssns. D. H. GOODELL & Co., or Antrim, N. IL, have 
this day purchased of me the SoLz Rigur to manufacture 
and sell ** CAHOON BROADCAST SEED SOWERS,” in the 
United States, They willsoon be able to supply the largely 
increasing demand, and all orders should be addressed as 
above. 

The validity of this patent has been ,fully established after 
one of the most exhaustive suits known to Patent Law, and 
fully believing any practical Seed Sower operating by cer 
trifugal force to be an infringement, I caution the Public 
against buying or selling any other than the “Canoon Mi 
CHINE,” as all infringements will be Promptly Prosecuted. 

HENRY H. FURBISH. 
Assignee of ail Cahoon Seed Sower Patenti- 
San FRANCISCO, CAL., 14th May, 188 

GENTLEMEN :—The “ Catioon Broapcast SEED SOWER," 
Hand and Power, are universally used in California, and give 
entire satisfaction. We sell no other, and no other could 
sell along side of them. They are the very cmbodimentol 
utility. Yours Respectfully, 
TREADWELL & CO. 

Nora, Jo. Daviess County, ILitnors, May 2nd, 188. 

GENTLEMEN :—I have been using your Power Machine for 
the last nine years, and I can safely say, it is the best and 
most durable Broapcast SOWER that was ever brought be 
fore the farming community. I would not be obliged to do 
without it for three timesits cost. Ihave averaged sowids 
three hundred acres a year for the past nine years, and 
therefore think I am competent to judge of the Machine. I 
could not buy a Machine that would suit me as well, or do 
the amount of sowing that I have every year. To accom 
modate iny friends, 1 often go three or four miles away from 
home to sow grass seed, and I can sow it to perfection, 20 
matter which way the wind blows. I am confident I can 
beat any one sowing by hand. The agent toid me when! 
bought the Machine if Lcould sow more evenly by hand he 
would make me a present of the machine, but L never tried 


aud do not care to. Very Truly Yours, 
B. I, KESSNER. 


D. H. GOODELL & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, Antrim, N. 2 
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FRANK LESLIE'S 
Illustrated Newspaper. 


The aim of this paper is to furnish a pictorial history of 
current events. Between thirty and forty illustrations ap- 
pear in every weekly number, including eight engravings of 
the pictorial spirit of the foreign press, events of national 
or local interest, railroad or steamboat accidents, amusing 
and thrilling incidents, comics, &c. The literary matter 
comprises, besides well written editorials on the leading 
questions of the day, and descriptions of the engravings, a 
serial story of thrilling interest, entertaining narratives and 
tales, humorous anecdotes, choice poems, &c. 

Subscription price, $4 per year. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
Chimney Corner. 


A purely literary pictorial. Excluding events of the day, 
its aim, as its title indicates, is to furnish amusement for the 
leisure hour. Its contents consist principally of original 
stories by able writers,—including a serial, accounts of re- 
markable adventures, biographical sketches of self-made 
men—with portraits,—descriptions of manners and customs 
in remote countries, short poems, fairy stories, enigmas, 
conundrums, charades, &c. Illustrated with large and spir- 
ited engravings, of which there are from fifteen to twenty in 
each weekly number, 

Subscription price, $4 per year. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly, 


One of the cheapest pictorial papers ever published. In- 
tended for the amusement of youth of both sexes, The illus- 
trations and literary matter are such as especially recom- 
mend themselves to the young. It contains, besides a con- 
tinued story and well-written tales, accounts of wonderful 
adventures, descriptions and illustrations of foreign man- 
ners and customs, anecdotes and pictures of animals, famil- 
jar and funny fables, parlor magic, &c. From twenty to 
twenty-five engravings appear in each weekly issue, 

Subscription price, $2.50 per year, 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
Lady’s Magazine. 


The leading fashion periodicalin America, Each monthly 
number contains a large colored plate of the latest fashions, 
from designs sent from Paris as soon as invented, which are 
thus published simultaneously in New York and Paris; also 
a four-page uncolored fashion plate, embracing the various 
leading styles. These are accompanied with full descrip- 
tions and explanations, with numerous other illustrations. 
Every number contains an original letter from Paris de- 
scribing the very latest modes, by a lady whose position 
gives her access to fashionable society. The literary portion 
of this Magazine comprises a continued story, numerous in- 
teresting tales, poetry, anecdotes, &c, The whole profusely 
illustrated with fine engravings. 

Subscription price, $3.50 per year. 





Specimen copies forwarded on application. | 
4 Subscriptions should be sent to 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York City. 
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The most economical Crate and Basket in use. 
strong, compact, and well ventilated. 

Agents wanted in all the fruit-growing districts. 

Orders for Western New-York direct to S. D. REDMAN 
Box and Basket Co., Newfane, N.Y. CIRCULARS SENT FREE. 


THE COPPER STRIP FEED CUTTER—If 
you want the cheapest, fastest, easiest worked, and most 
durable Self Feeding “yh Straw an d Stalk Cutter, (not to be 
for ried) send for Circulars to PEEKSKILL PL 
WORKS, Peekskill, N. Y., or Cleveland, O, m mi 


Gale’s Vegetable Slicer 


Is the fastest, chea 
astest, cheapest, and best for cutting Turnips, Carrot 
ary or Potatoes, fine or coarse. Need not be paid ‘or tilt 
and found satisfactory. ae for Ulustrated Circular. 
wo S, 


Neat, 











Agents wanted. PE 


tEKS 


Peekskill, N. Y., or Cleveland, O. 





THE AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURAL = ANNUAL 


For 18s69. 





A YEAR-BOOK 


WANTED BY EVERYBODY. 


This volume contains a variety of information of inter- 
est and importance to farmers, concluding with a Farm- 
er’s Directory in which a list is given of the principal 
dealers in implements, fertilizers, seeds, horses, cattle, 
sheep, swine, and poultry. 

The following are some of the yaluable articles con- 
tributed : 

Recent Progress in Agricultural Science, 
BY PROF, 8. W. JOHNSON. 
‘°A Kew Words on Pigs,” 
By JOSEPH HARRIS. 
Gas Tar; Productsand Uses; Roofing etc., 
BY H. W. JOHNS. 
Veterinary Matters, 
BY DR. JOHN BUSTEED. 
Diseases of the Cattle of the United States, 
BY PROF. JOHN GAMGEE, OF LONDON, 
Trout Culture, 
BY WILLIAM CLIFT, 
The volume is 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED, 


and in its general features is like the Agricultural 
Annuals for 1867 and 1868, which may be had of the pub- 
lishers. Sent post-paid. Price, fancy paper covers, 50 
cts.; cloth, '%5 cts. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New-York. 





THE AMERICAN 


HORTICULTURAL ANNUAL 


For 1869. 





A YEAR-BOOK 


FOR EVERY HOME. 


The third number of this beautiful serial is now ready. 
It contains a popular record of horticultural progress 
during the past year, Among the contributors will be 
found the names of 


WARDER, HENDERSON, 
BARRY, HOOPES, 
ELLIOTT, SUCH, 
FULLER, PARSONS, 
BRILL, GREGORY, 


and others identified with American horticulture. 
It contains a number of 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
In addition to articles contributed there is much edito- 
rial matter, Tables, Lists of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and 
Florists, the Books of the year, etc. Sent post-paid. 
Price, fancy paper covers, 50 cts.; cloth, % cts. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 





HOW CROPS GROW. 


A TREATISE 


ON THE 


Chemical Composition, Structure, 
and Life of the Plant, 


FOR ALL STUDENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS AND TABLES 
OF ANALYSES, 


SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, M. A. 


PROFESSOR OF ANALYTICAL AND AGRICULTURAL CHEM- 
ISTRY IN YALE COLLEGE; CHEMIST TO THE CONN. 
STATE AGRICULTURAL SocreTy; MEMBER OF 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


This isa volume of nearly 400 pages, in which Agri- 
cultural Plants, or ‘“* Crops,” are considered from three 
distinct, yet closely related, stand-points, as indicated by 
the descriptive title. 


The Chemical Composition of the Plant 


Is discussed in three Chapters. 
ist.—Zhe Volatile Part. 


2d.—The Ash—its Ingredients, their Distribution, Varia- 
tion and Quantities. The Camposition of the Ash 
of various Farm Crops, with fulk Tables; and the 
Functions of the Ash. 

3d.— Composition of the Plant in various Stages of 
Growth, and the Relations subsisting among the 
Ingredients, 


The Structure of the :Plant and the 
Offices of its Organs 


Is the subject of the Second Division, in which are 
discussed 
The Primary Elements of Organic Structure. 
The Vegetative Organs—Root, Stem, and Leaf, and their 
Functions; and 


The Reproductive Organs, viz., Flowers and Fruit, and 
the Vitality of Seeds with their Influence on the Plants 
they produce, 


The Life of the Plant 


Forms the Third Division, under which are discussed 
the Phenomena of 


Germination, and the conditions most favorable and 
unfavorable to it. 

The Food of the Plant when independent of the Seed. 
Sap and its Motions, etc., etc. 

THE APPENDIX, which consists of 12 Tables exhibiting 
the Composition of a great number of Plants viewed 
from many different stand-points, will be found of ines- 
timable value to practical agriculturists, students, and 
theorists. 


SENT PORT-PABD. wis stcicsecsavesns +++++-PRICE $2.00. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York, | 








THE BEST CURRANT.—Seo last page of cover, 


245 Broadway, New York, 
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GRAPE VINES. 


Iona, Israella, Delaware, Diana, Concord, Ives, for garden 
and vineyard. A large stock of Concord, 1 and 2 years old, 
from $35 to $30 per 1,009. Very fine Iona vines, 1 year old, 
especially adapted fer Clu» purposes, and for gardens and 
small vineyards. Iona,1 and 2 years old, for general vine- 
_ planting. All the above at extremely low prices, by 

loz, or quantity. Terms to Clubs especially favorable. 


THE EUMELAN 


Is offered to the public asa grape far above all others in 
its adaptation to meet the wants of the present time, 

It isa black grape (dark blue,) entirely exempt from all 
native defects, and equal to the best European kinds for the 
table and for wine. 

It is very vigorous, hardy, and productive. Thongh ripen- 
ing earliest of all, (earlier than Hartford,) its fruit hangs to 
the end of the season without shriveling, and is among the 
best for late-keeping. 

It has no near competitor for making red wine, and is the 
only one of this conntry that can bear any comparison with 
the fine European kin:ls for that purpose. To all who desire 
to take an active part in the advancement of American 
grape culture, the present :ffords an advantageous opportu- 
nity that cannot be expected to recur. By extensive trial it 
has shown itself tagged | hardy, and adapted for general 
cultivation in gardens; and sufficient trial has been made to 
leave no doubt that it is welladapted for vineyard culture 
in all measurably favorable localities. For full account send 
for Pamphlet, General and Special Price Lists, and Club 
propositions. 

P ae Advantages to Clubs are greater than ever before of- 
ered. 

AGENTS->WANTED for every village where there 

are not any at present engaged. 

Vines 1 and 2 years old, of very fine quality ; a few of extra 


quality. 
C. W. GRANT, 
Iona, (near Peekskill,) N. Y. 


SMALLFERUIT, 
INSTRUCTOR. 


32 PAGES of plain directions for 
planting and Cultivating, for family as well as market 
garden, and marketing all Small Fruits. Written from 2 
years’ experience,and givesall the information of the larger 
and more costly works, so 1s to put new beginners on equal 
footing with old fruit growers. We have hundreds of testi- 
monials, of which the following from Rev. H. W. Beecher is 
asample: “Your directions for growing Strawberries and 

taspberries are the best I have ever seen.” Price 10 cents. 
Ready in January, Wholesale and retail lists of our plants 
sent by mail tree on application, Address PURDY & 
JOHNSTON, Palmyra, N. Y., or PURDY & HANCE, South 
Bend, Ind. 


The Ives, or Great American Grape. 


Its roots and slips for sale by FINCH & NORCROSS, 
Plainville, Hamilton County, Ohio, The Great Longworth 
Premium “ For the best Wine Grape for our whole Country ” 
was awarded to this Grape, and to our Mr. Finch, by a Com- 
mittee from remote States, at the Great Horticultural Fair 
in Cincinnati, 1868, Mr. Finch made the first wine from it; 
and from a life-long vine-zrower, was entitled to the prize. 
The 27 years this vine has been bearing, without mildew, rot, 
or failure of a heavy yield, proved its great value. ‘ 

Those wishing the Genuine vines, propagated in open air, 
will do well to forward us their orders. 

Other vines and Small Fruit for sale. 


New and Rare Vegetables. 


Having been the original introducer of the Hubbard Squash, 
Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage,and many other new things, 
T still continue to make the raising of the seed of new and 
rare vegetables a specialty, in addition to the standard kinds. 
Catalogues gratis to all, 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


EMARKABLE APPLES. — In 1862, Leroy of 

France sent to me apples,and cions of the following 
new kinds: Boy Monstrous, Amelia, Belle, Garibaldi, Citron 
Rival, Marigold, Incomparable, Rosa, Rosa Red, Leroy, anc 
Yaloala. These were exhibited by the American Institute 
nnd awarded a gold medal, They have fruited with me, and 
are very fine, all large, ripening in fall and winter, 2 kinds, 
2 cions each, $1; 6 kinds, $2; the 12 kinds, $38. These new 
seedlings are from Russia, all ripening in July: Grand Sultan, 
Transparent Yellow, Scarlet Vinus, Transparent Red, Cardi- 
nal, 1 variety, 2 cions, 1; 3varieties $2; 5 varieties $3. Ad- 
dress W. 8. CARPENTER, Rye, Westchester Co., New York. 


CATALOGUES FREE! 
M. O’KEEFE, SON & CO’S 
Catalogue of Seeds, 


And Guide to the Flower and Vegetable Gar- 
den for 1869. 

(Published in January.) Every lover of flowers wishing 
this new work, free of charge, should address immediately 
M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO., Ellwanger & Barry’s Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


[Soap PEAS FOR MARKET.—The best va- 
riety ix Carter’s first crop, a week earlier than Dan’l O’ 
Rourke, and more prolitic. A largestock. 1 quart, sent by 
mail post-paid, 75 cents. 
HOVEY & CO., 53 N. Market Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


Pear Trees, Standard and Dwarf. 


Having to clear the field will sell very low Grape Vines 
Ras rries, Blackberries, Currants, SC oy 2 
remarkably low prices. A few thousand True Mammoth 
Cluster and Clarke Raspberry plants at advertised rates, 
Send for Price List and terms fo those forming clubs, 

F. L. PERRY, Canandaigua, N. Y. 





























W. L. NESBITT’S 
NURSERY. 


LEWISBURG, UNION CO., PENN. 
Straw berries, 
Raspberries, 
Blackberries, 
Grape Vines, &c. 

Our stock, which embraces all the leading and best varie- 
ties of the Small Fruits, Asparagus, Seed Potatoes and 
toses, &c., has been carefully grown, and we cordially in- 
vite parties interested to call and examine it. A liberal 
discount, proportioned to the amount of the order, will be 
given on all orders of $25 or over. 

Send stamp for Descriptive Circular, 


4. 00 WILSON EARLY BLACKBERRY 
Ce PLANTS, from a stock obtained years 
ago of a neighbor (COLLINS,) the owner of the parent bush ; 
grown in nursery rows in open field like potatoes ; also 

50,000 Kittatinny and a large stock of the best varieties 
of Strawberry and Raspberry—the surplus stock of a large 
fruit farm over a further planting of 3) acres by the owner 
for fruiting. All genuine good rooted plants, (nosuckers,) 
for prices 00 low to name here. Those who apply to others 
first and myself last, before they purchase, will fare the best. 
Tips and Root Cuttings in great quantities at about the cost 
of production. Correspond or come in person, 

SILAS WALTON, Moorestown, N. J. 


Get the Best.—Prices Reduced. 


100,000 Wilson's Early and Kittatinny Blackberries, all 
xrown from the original stock. For two yéars past I 
have sold the fruit at $16 per bushel, wholesale, and it 
was retailed-at $1 per quart, 

75,000 Philadelphia and Clarke Raspberries, the fruit of 
which we sold last year at 68 cents per quart. 

50,000 Davison'’s Thornless, Miami Cluster, Cream, Ellis- 
dale, and Imperial Red Raspberries. 

20 Acres Doolittle Black Raspberries, not yet enumera- 
ted. Wild Goose Plums, and Crystal White Blackber- 
ries. Send stamp for Catalogue and Spring prices. 

WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N, J. 


ryvO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN.-—STRAWBER- 
_ ry, Raspderry, and Blackberry Plants of all the leading 
varieties, for sale cheaper than ever before offered: also, 
toot Cuttings, Currant and Gooseberry Bushes, Grape Vines, 
Asparagus Roots, and Early Rose Potatoes; all warranted 
genuine and of the best quality. Persons wishing to plant 
any of the above would do well to send for a list of our low 
prices, previous to purchasing elsewhere. Correspondence 
solicited, and_satisfaction guaranteed. CHAS, COLLINS, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


The Clarke Raspberry 


Has paid $1,000 per acre for fruit the past season. It isa 
specialty with me. My plants are propagated from the 
original stock, which originated in Mr. Clarke’s garden in 
this neighborhood, Genuine plants and rootcuttings at low 
rates. Send for circular. 

LYMAN BASSETT, North Haven, Conn. 


7OLF CREEK NURSERY.—60,000 Cherry, 
(50,000 E. May), 20,000 Peach, Apple and Pear, Stand- 
', 500,000 Apple Stocks, extra Pear and Quince 
Stocks. A vz 
is(we think) 
Catalogue free. 






























riety of Trees and Plants, Our E. May Cherry 
the finest in the world. Comeand see, or get 
JOHN WAMPLER, Trotwood, Ohio. 





Davison’s Thornless Black Raspberry. 
Get your plants of the first disseminator, who propagates 
only from selected stock. For origin, prices, how to culti- 
vate, &c., send for circular to JOSEPH SINTON, Angola, 
Erie Co., N.Y. AGENTS WANTED. 
Also Strawberry, Raspberry, and Blackberry Plants. 


Send for Price List 


50,000 a 
50,000 Ives Grape Vines. For sale by 
J. W. CONE, Vineland, N. J. 
C. G. CRANE & CO., 
Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Agricultural Seeds for 1869, 


With directions for their culture and management, mailed 
to all applicants. 





C. G. CRANE & CO., 
10 Broad St., Newark, > 





oa 


300. 000 Transplanted Norway Spruce, 
a Am. Arbor Vitw, Scotch, Austrian, 
and White Pine, and Suropesn or Tyrolese Larch, all nurs- 
ery-grown, 10 to 24 inches, $4 to $10 per 100. Send list wanted, 
and have prices returned. Correspondence solicited, HARK- 
NESS & ANDREWS. Faribault, Minn. 


CLARKE RASPBERRY.—STRONG, 


plants, $50 per 1,000, from Clarke’s Original Stock. 
N. BARNETT, 


Tree Planters Take Notice. 


If you want Root Grafts of Apple or Pear, or young fruit 
trees of hardy varieties, or Pear, Apple, aaron 
ER 











Out-door 
Ww. 
West Haven, Conn, 





and 
seeds, send for price list to <INN 


E. H. SKIN} 


Marengo, McHenry Co., Ill. 


‘TRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, BLACK- 

BERRIES and Seed Potatoes. Send for Price List and 
udge of the prices. SAMUEL C, DeCou, Recklesstown, 
urlington Co., N. J 








| —s jong opt etgr oon Raspberry Plants.— 
or sale , et , and. 
For particulars address’ "°° JOHN GAGE & SON.” 


Vineland, N. J. 





ARENGO WINTER CRABS; or Siberian ap- 
ples. For circular of 16 pages send 10 cents to 
C, ANDREWS, Marengo, Illinois 
One stamp for prices, 


| OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS AND Sepp, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


Address with one red stamp for price list 
PEARSE & THOMPSON, 
Box 715, Bloomington, I. 


OHN 8. COLLINS, of Moorestown, New Jerse 
@F has 175 acres planted in Berries; has a go tnet oh 
plants Fx own og ong ha sale. E Bood stock of 
Send address now for List of low prices, and for some 
the Plants next spring. ’ Ome of 


DOO OOO viaiinzio starta Survey anaehs Oke 


at once and get our trade list, We have many things yoy 
want. JOHN ‘WAMPLER, Trotwood, Montgomery Co, Okie 


ASPBERRIES AND BLACKBERRIES. —Large 
quantities. Best quality and varieties for field culture 
Wild Goose Plums. Other fruit and ornamental trees, 
Send stamp for Catalogues and Clnb-rates, : 
WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N, J. 














ig TOES 4 es 

REE AND FRUIT SEEDS BY MAIL. Hedge 
plants. Small stocks of fruit_and ornamental trees 
suited to distant transportation, Write for our Catalogues. 
THOMAS MEEHAN, Germantown Pa ; 





ee aaa. 
fe, ix Dollars per thousand, for Lawton Blackberry 
Plants, Wilson’s, from forty to seventy ; Strawberry and 
Raspberry plants low. STOKES SUTVAN, Haddonitield, X.J, 
50 000 Wilson’s Early Blackberry and Phila. 
§ delphia Raspberry plants for sale; warranted 


true to name, and best quality. — Special inducements to 
those ordering now. DAVID BAIRD, Manalapan, N. J, 











WV ester Beauty Apple Graft. Send me $1.00 by 
mail and_I will guarantee to reach you by mail 99 
grafts of the Western Beauty Apple. Sce_ notice in Dee, 
Agriculturist. $. RL BAILEY, Lima, Allen Co., Ohfo, 








MA LL FRUITS in great variety.—NAOMI 
RASPBERLY a specialty. Send for Price list. 
WN. 8. COZAD, East Cleveland, Ohio. 


GRAND POULTRY EXPOSITION. 


THE NEW YORK STATE POULTRY SOCIETY! 
will hold their 
FIRST ANNUAL FAIR 
at the 
EMPIRE SKATING RINK BUILDING, 
New York City, on the week commencing March 22d, 1369, 
The display will inelude Poultry, Pigeons, Song Birds, 
tabbits, Dogs, and Pet Animals of numerous descriptions, 
The Premium Lists, which are full_ beyond precedent, in- 
cluding Gold and Silver Medals, Books, Works of Art, and 
special Money Prizes, will be forwarded on +} 
For full particulars apply at the Society's Rooms, No, 229 
Broadway, New York City, or address 
D. E. GAVIT, Cor, Sec’y, Box 150, Post-oflice, 


PURE-BRED POULTRY. 


The subscriber offers to Fanciers of Poultry the old and 
new varieties of Fancy Poultry, bred mostly from his own 
importations, 

The following premiums have been awarded his fowls: 
“An. Poultry Society,” New York City, of 1867, 17 prizes; 
‘*New Jersey State Ag’! Society,” 1367, 11 prizes; “ The Co- 
lumbarian & Poultry Soc’y,” of N.Y. City, of 1868, 14 prizes; 
and the * Gold Medal for the best and largest variety." Ad 
dress, with Stamp, y 














3ENJ. HAINFS, Jr., 
Box 38, Elizabeth, N. J. 





NHE IMPROVED OHIO CHESTER 
HOGS produce the greatest amount of 
Pork, tor tood consumed, of any known breed, 
Send stamp tor its description, and a great variety 
~e Of other Thoroughbred and_ Imported Animals 
and Fowls. L. B. SILVER, Salem, Ohio. 
See statement of Hon. John Dantorth, on page 463, of 


December Agriculturist. 
V 1ite Asiatic Brahmas, pea comb, from import- 
ed stock. Cocks 10 to 12 Ibs., hens7io10lbs. Few 
dark tail feathers, legs feathered, great layers. 13 eggs $2; 
50, $6. Houdans have proved better layers than Creveceurs, 
or any other breed; plumage bexntitul, spotted, white and 
black, large top-knots, legs spottcd, each 5 toes. 12 eggs, $8. 
Well packed and delive in rotation after 15th Feb. A few 
pair choice Brahmahs $6 per pair. Address —— 
WM.S. CARPENTZL, Rye, Westchester Co., N.Y. 











ou. 








’ Buff Cochins for Sale. 


Will sell ten pair of my Cochin Stock for $20 per pair. The 
Ist and 2d premiums were awarded for stock raised by me at 
the Exhibitions of the Penn. & Columbariwn Societies, last 
fall. x H. LEAVITT, _ 

Flushing, Queens Co., N. ¥ 





}. 8. BETTS, Importer and Breeder of choice 
Poultry, Buff Cochins, and Dark Brahmas, jist. imported. 
Eggs trom Imported Fowls, $6 per doz. Light Brahmaand 
Silver-spangled Top-knotted Polands, great beauties; first 
Premium fowls. Eggs, $3 per dozen, delivered at Express 
Otlice, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 


FINEST IN THE CouNTRY: also Poultry, all desirable breeds 
of imported stock on hand. 
THOMAS B. SMITH, a 
Stony Brook, N.Y. 
REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for sale. 
The greatest gs producers of the day, Have gained 


11% oz. of live flesh for each pound of corn consumed. Send 
for circular. Address Jas, Young,Jr. & Co., Marshalton, Pa. 














FOR SALE.—THOROUGHBRED DEVON CAT: 
ILE AND COTSWOLD SHEEP. 
F, M. CHURCHMAN, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





WANTED.—<Acents to sell the Lightning Trap.—Won, 

derful Invention! Kills Rats, Squirrels, Gophers, &c., throws 

them away, and sets itself. Address ¥ 
LIGHTNING TRAP CO., 95 Mercer St., New York, 
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wn ) YOU WANT THE AGENCY (or for your 
own use) of the following profitable implements ? 
THE COPPER F RIE Ee ED.CUT’ i Spaibal 


ND B 
GALE 3 BRANCH SH RRAM MILLING PLOW. 


ANTS DEEP- WORKING PLOWS. 
Dr ARES COULTER HARROW, an 
OVER-BEAM SWIVEL PLOW, for level Jan 
STEEL MOLD I Oye as ast s ows and ls 


Vs 

q h S ANDI PLOW CASTINGS. 
2 ) aes AND ROA SC A 

ROAD EO) GARDEN ht ani . 

HUTCHINSOX & AMILY C iDER MILL. 

CIDER PRESS EW s, % IDER PRESSES. 

POTATO Gel: ns Re ATE R DRAWERS, 

DOG POWERS, GEDDES’ HARROWS, q 
Tilustrated Circulars sent free, by PEEKSKILL PLOW 

WORKS, Peekskill, N. Y., or Cleveland, O 


FLAX BRAKES, . 


000 to 3,000 Ibs. Flax Straw in ten hours, and 
pay} os cent of woody matter, A man and boy, with 
po to two Sores °s, can workihem. Will break both tangled 
and straight straw, and save 120 Ibs. to the ton more than 
any other machine, while it does the work better. No dan- 
ger to life or limb. The 2y Weigh about 1,600 Ibs., occupy 
about five fect square, and as now made are mys and 
durable, Sold all ready to put the belt on pulley and start 
them. Hundreds are in use, and are admitted tobe the best 
machine to break flax. Flax and tow now bring high 
prices, wilh ore nstmption, Bend for circular ‘to 

JOHN V 

















. QU ING Y, 93 William St., New York City, 
Treasurer ace Avent of ihe Mallory & Sandford Flax ‘Ma- 
chine Co, 
The best instructions for raising flax are contained in 2 
“Mannal of Flax - ulture,” published by Orange Judd & 
Co.. 435 Broadway, New York. : 


EAGLE BRICK MACHENE, 


With one team, and five 
men, will put on the yard 
from eight to twelve thou- 
sand good brick per day. 
Price $100, 


Eagle Brick 
Power Machine, 


With twe horses and eight 

men, will put on the yard 
fifteen to twenty thousand 
brick per day. 

Price of Machine, moulds, 
tempering box, etc., com- 
lete, $500. 

Send for Circular to 
FREY, SHECKLER 
& Co., 

Bucyrus, Ohio, 


















Concrete Walks and Pavement, 
For Strects, Sidewalks, Carriage-ways, 
Floors, and Private Walks. 

BuRLEW & FIsk, Patents. 

Laid in one continuons piece. Smooth, durable and Fire- 
proof, Noiseless, cleanly, and not injured by frost, heat, or 
water. Preferable to stone, and costs but half as much, 
Work Gone, and Town, County and State rights for sale, by 
RUSSELL, FISK & CO., 440 West 28d-st., New York City. 

Pd Send for a free Cire lar, with full pa ulars. 


NIFE. G R INDE R for “Mowi ing Machines.— 
Sanford’s Patent. It is light, and can be taken to the 
field for use. A boy can grind the knives aceur: ately in 15 
minutes, roots injury to the knife, and with safety. It is 
a Jabor-saver. Price $10.50. Send for Circular. Address 
JOHN W. QUINC Y, 98 W Fini un-st., New York City. Rights 
for sale, 















ALE’S COPPER STRIP FEED CUTTER is 
acknowledged by alito be best. Cuts faster, and will not 
get ontof order. Not to be paid for till tried. Send for 
Illustrated Cire als w to J.R. DECATUR & CO., dealers in 
a op oleae nts, Seeds and Fer tilizers, 197 Water 
ew 











COOK'S EVAPORATOR! 
Makes the best quality of Maple Syrup and Sugar, and 
eaves labor and fuel. Send for Circular, 
BLYMYER, DAY & CO., Mansfield, 0. 


‘Four Valuable Inventions, 


Three of them household articles,the fourth one of the most 
aseful machines for farmers ever invented. Great induce- 





tents offered. Agents wanted in every County in the 
U — p exates. For particulars, address 
J.S. LASH & CO., No. 727 Market-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Improved Foot Lathes, 


With Slide, Rest, and Fittings. Elegant, dura- 
dle, cheap and portable. ‘Just the thing for 
the Artisan or Amateur peepee. 
Send for cooere circula 
8. K, BALDWIN, "Leconia, N. H. 


CHEAP LAWN MOWER. 
Cutting 14 inches, Weighing only 60 pounds. 
PRICE 8: 


” “R,H. ALLEN & CO., 
P.O. Box, 3:6, New York. 











SWIFT’S PATENT FARM MILL. 
Efficient, low- “priced. je dur: ee Send for Circular. 
E BROTHERS, Washington, N. Y. 


Warehouse 261 Pe ae st., New York. 








THE BEST RASPBERRY,—Sce last page of cover. 
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JULIEN CHURN 





Reversed as Ladie. In Motion. 


AND BUTTER WORKER. 
he Standard Churn of Our Country, 

This popular Churn is the Best Manufactured, the Hand- 
soniest, the 5 ow oe st, the Most Efficient and 

Durable Churn Madc! 

It is otiean to the Trade and Farmers as a staple article, 
it be ing. in use * various States of the Union, and having 
— itself to he 

st.—A perfect Butter Maker, never failing to produce all 
the Butter, of the very best quality a given amount of Cream 
is capable of, leaving the buttermilk thin and blue. 

2d.—A perfect Butter Worker and Salter, doing the work 
more easily and thoroughly than it can be ‘done in the ordi- 
hary way. 

3d.—A’ Churn quickly cleaned and very easily operated; 
a child can work it. 

No.2 holds 8 gallons, churns 5  callons. 
No. 8 holds 10 gallons, churns 7 gallons. 
No. 4 holds 13 gallons, churns 10 gallons. 
JULIEN € HURN C 
WM. C. CHAMBERTORY Gen’! is 
DUBUQUE, I row) 
WHOLESALE ‘aumuee 
Griffing & Co., Courtlandt-st., New York; Cupple s & Mars- 
ton, St. ~ Lonis ; & upples, Marston & Peck, Chicago ; J. Knox, 
Pittsburgh ; Baker & Hamilton, San Francisco, Cal. 

Butter Makers’ Manual sent iree on the receipt of a post- 

age stamp. 


ROE’S PATENT FARM DAIRY VATS. 


Roe’ s Pat. Farm Datry Va'ts; large and small Factory 
VatTs; Bagg's Pat. Factory Heaters, Sunderland’s Pat, Milk 
Can, Curd Mills, Coolers, and all kinds of cheese- making 
utensils. E verything warranted the best of its kind, Prices 
reduced, H. A. ROE, Madison, Lake Co., Ohio. 





Compare e Prices. 


Four Octave Organ, $50. The same with two sets of reeds, 
$i. Five Octave Metropolitan Organ, $100. The same, with 
two sets of recds, five stops, and tremulant, $125. The same, 
with two sects of reeds and Sub Bass, six stops and tremulant, 
$150. The same, with seven stops, having Octave coupler 
and Sub Bass, $175. Cabinet Organ, with two sets of reeds 
and five stops, having the new and exquisite IuproveD Vox 
HuMANA, the best organ of its size which can be made, $17). 

These are specimens of the reduced prices of the MASON 
& HAMLIN ORGAN COMPANY, whose organs are acknowl- 
edged the best in the world, They were awarded the Medal 
at the Paris Exposition, and have reccived seventy-five 
highest premiums in this country. This Company have 
adopted, and adhere rigidly to the policy of selling at the 
very lowest prices to every one. They therefore print their 
very lowest prices, which will be found to be very much 
less than the prices usually demanded, even for greatly In- 
ferior work. 

Circulars with full descriptions and illustrations sent free 
to any address. 

THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 

154 Tremont-st., Boston, 596 Broadway, New York, 
New and Rare Vegetables. 
Having been the original introducer of the Hubbard Squash, 
Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage, and many other new things, 
I still continue to make the raising of the seed of new and 
rare vegetables a specialty, in addition to the standard kinds. 


Catalogues gratis to all, 
JAMES J. I. GREGORY, Marbichcad, Mass. 


Y j A PERFECT 
PCTTER’S EQUALIZER. 


Light & Durable, 

















Price.— $5 Fach; 
$42 per Dozen. : 
Cash with order. Send for Circulars. 
Address —EDGAR M. POTTER, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


LASS HONEY BOXES—that sell with. the 
honey for more than cost. ITALIAN and common 
Bees, QUEENS, Queen-yards, BOOKS, &c, Circular, with 


prices, sent ford one ae QUINBY, St. Johnsville, N.Y. 
9 INe 








GREAT TRIUMPH sal AMERI. 
CAN = 


SHEEP SHEAR 


Patented November 22, 18643; Scptember 30, 
1866 5 and July 21, 1868. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Henry Seymour & (Co., 
52 Beekman Street, N. ¥., 
AWARDED 

TWELVE First Premiums at 
Twelve Different State Fairs, 0c- 
tober and November, 1868. Only 
Medal and Diploma at American 


Institute Fair, October 26, 1867. 





“Valuable & Well-made Implements,” 


HORACE GREELEY, Pres’t. 
HON, H. S. RANDALL, 
Preswient New York Wool Growers’ Association, and 


Author of Sheep Husbandry, says in Rural New Yorker: 

“We much like the Sheep Shears made by Henry Sry- 
mourn & Co. They possess the superior advantage of being 
made from one piece of metal, which gives them solid 
springs. The stops are tempered so they cannot wear away 
and let the blades lap. Among: their varieties we entirely 
prefer for fine wool sheep, Strong’s Patent Thumb-piece 
Shears, The Thumb-piece gives better facilities for clipping 
the legs, heads, etc., of any kind of sheep. 1 also use their 
Toe Nippers. No, 3is most used. I have tested the articles, 
and such is my verdict,” 


$10 a Day for All.Stencil Tool Samples 
e free. Address A, J, FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 








SENSITIVE FISH! 


THE GREAT CURIOSITY, sent by mail to any address 
on receipt of 10 Cts. and Staimp, or 12 for $1.00, by 
co Ek . PILULLIPS, Providence, |] RT 
















TO FARMERS. 


THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO. in- 
vite Farmers and others using manures, to 
send for “7m amphilet descriptive e of their Fer- 
tilizers. They offer their 











a 
ae! Double Refined Poudrette, 


equaltothe best superphosphate, at the low 

$25.00 per ton on board,in New York. They also 

superior articles of NITRO-PHOSPHATE AND PURE 
BONE-DUS'. 





WE ASK ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS, 


Prof. Geo. H. Cook, of the New Jersey Agricultural Col- 
lege of New Br unswick, says: “The Double Retined Pou- 
drette and Nitro- -phosphiate ot Lime, paid us full 100 per cent 
above their market value, in the increase of crops this year.’ 

Michael Moore, Trenton Falls, Oneida Co., N. Y., says: 
“With the Poudrette, I have always had a fine crop ot 
Onions ; without it a miserable failure. 

For ail root crops and green-house plants I consider it in- 
valuable.” 

C. G. Starkweather & Sons, Rochester, N. Y., 
ers) say of the Double Relined Pondrette: “Yor growing 
Onions it can’t be beat. On Corn, used one anda half bbls. 
to the acre without any other manure; you would be sur- 
prised to see the difference where we skippe darow or two, 
t added one fourth to the crop, and matured much earlier ; 
also the same on Potatoes. It_is worth its cost asa preven: 
tive of the wire-worm.’ 


(seed grow- 


Horace Valentine, Cambridze, Washington Co., N. Y., 
says: “ Where used, it gave one-half more Corn and ot: 
toes.” 


C. 0. Brundage, South Sodus, says: “I think, it added 
nearly one-half more to the yield of my corn crop.’ 

Wilson N, Page, Chapequa, Westchester Co., says: “I 
used the different kinds of super hosphates along side of 
your Double Refined Poudrette. The crop where the Pou. 
drette was used was fully equal to the other at half the cost.» 

Address, 
THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO., 

Office 66 Gortlandt-st. Box 3,159, New York P, 0. 


E. Frank Coe’s Bone Superphosphate, 
A SUPERIOR FERTILIZER, 





Always Reliable and Uniform. 
Manufactured at HuntersPoint, N. ¥. Address for Circu- 
ENOCH COE, 

, L.1., New York, 


lars, ete., 
Williamburg 
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CONOVER’S COLOSSAL ASPARAGUS. 


An entirely new variety of Asparagus. Imported and fully 
tested the past six years,. Sending up from 15 to 40 sprouts 
from each root, from % to 1 inches in diameter, at two 
= from the seed ; about four times the size of the best 

wn varieties now inuse. The sprout is solid, tender, and 
ofa — ag 3 Pooie on close wre. ese —_ by — 
one-| ents; one 0Z., $1.00, an 10. er pound, 
Also, Seed Potatoes of all the well-known varietics for sale. 

S. B. CONOVER, 
260 & 261 West Washington Market, 
Foot Fulton-st., New York. 

RITOMA UVARIA.—A large and fine stock of 
this superb flowering plant, $4.50 per dozen. Single 


plants by mail, 50 cts each. 
HOVEY & CO. 53 N. Market St., Boston, Mass, 


THE CLARKE RASPBERRY. 


f Send to headquart for stron Ys e plants, 
LYMAN BASS . North Haven, Conn. 


Trade Price List of Garden, Field, 
and Flower Seeds, for Dealers only, 
Now Ready. 


Cc. G. CRANE & CO., 70 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


ITALIAN TUBEROSES. 


5,000 splendid Bulbs just received. Price $10 per 100, by 
mail ; postage prepaid, $2.00 per dozen. For sale by 
. T. WELLS, Boston, Mass. 

















Thite Faced Black Spanish Grey Dorking, and 
Game Fowls, All first class. 
J. L, BOARDMAN, Flushing, N. Y. 


HE HARPER & PAR- 
TRIDGE Rocket Corn Drop- 
per, for the hoe-handle. 


IMPROVED 


since last wow $7 and $8 per doz- 
en. Retail, $1, and $1.25, two sizes, 

Address F, N. STRICKLAND, 
206 Pearl-st., New York. 


No, 1 Peruvian Guano; dissolved 
G U y4\ N '@) ones; ammoniated Superphos- 
phate; pure ground bones; bone 


and flesh; Sulphate of Soda; Sulphate Ammonia; German 
Potash Salts; fish pene; dried and ground meat, for sale 
with all other fertilizing materials by 

GEO. E. WHITE, 150 Front St., New York, 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS 


TO SUBSCRIBERS! 


Let those who want a first-class LADY’S MAGAZINE and 
a first-class WEEKLY PAPER, send at once for a sample 
copy of THE DY’S F and 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
and see the unequaled inducements offered. Sample copies 
of both are sent gratis. Address 
DEACON & PETERSON, 


No. 319 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FARMERS READ.—“ STERILITY IS 


AILD.”—Prof. Ville’s NEw SYsTEM OF AGRICULTURE. 
Price 25 cents. Address J. A. Riddle, Manchester, N. H. Con- 
tents—Cause and remedy for potato disease. Special fertiliz- 
er for Potatoes, Experiments with sand for basis, pure chem- 
tcals for fertilizers, and distilled water for irrigation. A com- 
plete manure. How to analyze soils, &c. Ville’s system is 
endorsed by Jour. of Chemistry, N. Y. Independent, etc. 
Tried practically by members of Bedford Farmers’ Club. 


y)4 WORTH of POPULAR MUSIC for $2.50. 
OP The ee Bouffe,” containing all the vocal and 
piano gems of Offenbach’s operas, Grande Duchesse, Gene- 
vieve, Barbe Bleue, Belle Helene, &c. Price $2.50. ‘ Neat, 
compact, andelegant. Suitable for Holiday gifts.” For sale 
by all dealers, DITSON & CO, Publishers, 
No, 711 Broadway, New York. 


MPPuE SCOTTISH AMERICAN JOURNAL 
contains interesting Sketches of eminent Scotsmen, of 
Places in Scotland, and a full weekly summary of news from 
every county in Scotland. Literature, Poetry,and extracts 
on Leading Topics from the best British publications, 
Price $3 per annum. Send for specimen number. 
A. M. STEWART, 
No, 37 Park Row, New York. 


Specimen Copies Sent Gratis! 


The cheapest Child’s Magazine published, edited by 
Grace Greenwood, Write for a specimen to 
L. K. LIPPINCOTT, 
319 Walnut-st., Philadelphia, Pa, 


2 000 AGENTS WANTED for a cheap and 
3 useful article, that should be used in every 
house. Commission large. No risk. Sample can be return- 
ed if not satisfactory. Send for Circular. 
GRIFFING & CO., 60 Cortlandt St., New York. 


HE PAINTER’S HAND BOOK, 25 cents; 
Confectioner’s Hand Book, 25 cents; Art of Public 
Speaking, 25 cents: Short-hand without a_Master, 25 cents; 
x a ‘s Baba onan ag gm ¢ ee Vivants, 25 cents; 
adow Pantomimes, cents; The Actor’s Art, 15 cents: 
The Book of Wonders, 25 cents. Send order to . 
O. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau-st., New York. 
































AGENTS WANTED to sella Book of great value to 
Farmers, Mechanics, and Workingmen of all trades and oc- 
cupations. Now ready, the 


FARMERS’ and MECHANICS’ MANUAL, 


EDITED By GEO. E. WARING, JE., 
Author of “ Elements of Agriculture,” “ Draining for Profit 
and for Health,” and formerly Agricultural En- 
gineer of Central Park, New-York. 


500 Octavo Pages, and over 200 Illustrations. 
A Book of Solid Worth and Practical Utility. 
EVERY ARTISAN NEEDS IT. 


B 
2 CARPENTER “ 
& DAIRYMAN ne 
2 ENGINEER * 
ee GARDENER = 
* HOUSEHOLD “* 
4 IRON WORKER “ 
a JOURNEYMAN “ 
xs Eee OF ACCOUNTS NEEDS IT. 


LAW 
= MECH ANIC 


= NAVIGATOR ” 
- OWNER OF STOCK +3 
= PAINTER - 
2 a So eT ” 
re! EAL ESTATE OWNER ” 
= STOCK RAISER ¥ 
oe TANNER = 
i UNDERWRITER = 
VINE GROWER se 
= WORKMAN ” 


4 YOUNG MAN 4 
S ZEALOUS, INDUSTRIOUS, AND 
Labor-saving man cannot afford to be without it. 


Active men and women can make more money, and give 
er satisfaction in selling this Book, than any work in the 
eld. 
Send for 16-page Circular, telling all about it. 
E. B. TREAT & CO., PUBLISHERS, 654 Broadway, x. T. 


The Book for Every Live Sunday-school Man. 


CHILDREN IN THE TEMPLE. 


A HAND-BOOK FOR THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONCERT 


AND A GUIDE FOR THE 


CHILDREN’S PREACHER. 


Containing a Year's rip oo of Concert Exercises worked 
out for immediate use; Hints on Bible Reading, Singing, 
Prayer and Preaching; Forms for Opening and Closing 
Service; Sermon Plans; Historical Notes on Children’s 
Worship, etc. By 








REV, H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 
Missionary Secretary of Am. S. S. Union, for New England, 





HIS is the fullest and best book on the subject 

of general religious exercises for children ever pub- 
lished. It is the result of long experience, careful study, 
and extended observation and reading on the part of one of 
the most successful and skilled Sunday-school workers in 
the land. 

Full of suggestions to those who are to talk or preach to 
children, it contains sermons and addresses, or other origin- 
al contributions, from many of the best known pastors and 
Sunday-school workers of the various denominations, in- 
cluding 

Rev. Drs. S. H. Tyna, RricHarD_NEwTON, and F. D. 
HUNTINGTON ; Rev. Messrs, H. D. GANSE, J. i. VINCENT, 
JAMES M. FREEMAN, A. J. GORDON, R. T. Roprnson, W. E. 
Knox and ALFRED TAYLOR; and Messrs. RALPH WELLs, 
E. D, Jones, and WILLIAM REYNOLDS. 

It is a book which no Pastor or Superintendent can afford 
to be without. Price, $1.50. Sent by mail on receipt of 
price, 

For sale by all Booksellers, 


‘W. J. HOLLAND & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. _ 


MAPLE LEAVES is the Cheapest Pa- 
per Published. 


Each number contains SIXTEEN QUARTO PAGES 
nearly as large as the American Agriculturist, and its mat- 
ter is varied and interesting, and peculiarly suited to Rural 
Homes. Every one may find something to suit his or her 
taste in its entertaining columns, which are a melange of 
Stories, Poetry, Puzzles, Agricultural and Scientific Arti- 
cles, Useful Recipes, Ornamental Art, etc., etc., and every 
number is finely illustrated, It is issued about the first of 
each month, and is sent regularly to subscribers for 


ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A YEAR, 

A fine list of Valuable Premiums is offered to those who 
will get up Clubs, Send on your subscription at once. You 
will not regret it. Specimen copies sent free on receipt of 
stamp. Address O. A. ROORBACH, 

102 Nassau-street, New York. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book. 


Over 400,000 copies have been sold, and the demand is 
greater than ever. 

It gives correct measurement for all kinds of Logs, Lum- 
ber, Board, Plank, Wood, &c., and has now become the 
standard book all over the United States and Canada, 

Ask your bookseller for it, or send 30 cents to my address 
and I will send acopy post-paid. 

Every Farmer, Lumber Dealer, and Mechanic should have 
a copy. GEO, W. FISHER, Publisher, 

6 Exchange-st., Rochester, N. Y. 














Per Wear guaranteed and steady 

| 000 employment. We wanta reliable poe | 

in every county to sell our Patent White Wire Clothes Lines 

(Heeriasting). Address AMERICAN WIRE CO., 75 Wil- 
liam-st., New York., or 16 Dearborn-st., Chicago, Ill. 


$100 to S250 67H arene 


weekly to Agents everywhere selling our Everlasti 
White Wire Clothes Lines, Call at, or write for artioulers te, 
the Girard Wire Mills, 261 North Third 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE BEST GOOSEBERRY,— See last page of 
cover, ; 








AGENTS WANTED.—M'CLINTOCK’S & STRONG'S 
RELIGIOUS CYCLOPADIA, embracing the Features of all 
Biblical and Theological Dictionaries. Sold by subscription 
only. For circulars and terms, address 

HarRPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


VALUABLE PATENT, LATELY SECURED 

for an article destined to be worn ¥ every female in the 
U.S., will be sold in State rights; a fortune in any State. 
Address Inventor, box 2,438 New York. Sample $2. 


WV ANTED.—Salesman to travel for a Manufac- 
turing Co., and sell a new and very popular article for 
. B. HAMILTON 








Hand Printing. For particulars address 
& CO,, 413 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa, 








Fresh and Genuine Wethersfield Gar. 
den Seeds.—Growth of 1868, 





Wethersfield Large Red Onion Seed...... eS 

Yellow Globe Danvers, ae ie 5.0 
New White Globe, do... « 
Extra Early Large Red, do. “ 3.00 


By mail in small lots, post-paid, or by Express upon re ws 
of price, to any part of thecountry. (“Seed C Celpt 
to all applicants.”) Address . Atalogues free 

_ it. D. HAWLEY, Hartford, Conn 

Grower of choice Vegetable Seeds for the Retail Trade 

only. 


- vee ee 
SAGE ORANGE PLANTS, ani 
good 2d Class APPLE STOCKS for Spring 1869, at 

wholesale and retail. True sample sent on application, * 
JOSHUA HALL, Tipton, Cedar Co., Iowa, 


"y . 23 ae 
HE ATTENTION of dealers and others ig jn. 
vited to my large offerings of SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 
whfth embrace all the NEw and well-tried sorts of GRappe’ 
RASPBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, and BLACKBERRIES, at Prices 
extremely low. Sayers may send me lists of what they want, 
and I will return them with prices affixed: or send for Price 
Lists. Address C. L. VAN DUSEN, Macedon, N, y 


OTATOES.—Harison and Early Sebec, $5 per 
bbl. Also Early Rose by the pound. Cranberry Vinesas 
usual, Dr. B. H. STEVENS, Essex, Conn, 
Either of the books mentioned below will be sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of the price, by the Publishers, 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York City, 


Fuller’s Grape Culturist.......... .$150 


This is the latest and most practical work issued on the 
Cuiture of the Hardy Grapes, with full directions for 
all departments of Propagation, culture, etc., with one 
hundred and five excellent engravings, illustrating the 
various operations of Planting, Training, Grafting, ete, 
New edition, revised and enlarged. By ANprew §, 
FULLER, Practical Horticulturist. Cloth, 12mo, 262 pp. 


Copeland’s Country Life..... ....$5.00 


An elegant Octavo Volume, containing 926 pages, and 
250 Engravings. It is a Compendium of Agricultural 
and Horticultural Practical Knowledge; embracing 
Descriptions, Hints, Suggestions and Details of great 
value to every one interested in Fruit, Flowers, Vege- 
tables, or Farm Crops. It describes and illustrates near. 
ly the whole range of topics of interest to the Farmer, 
the Gardener, the Fruit Culturist, and the Amateur, 
By Rosert Morris CoPpELAND. Cloth, beveled boards, 
8vo., 926 pp. ‘ 














Downing’s Landscape Gardening and 
Rural Architecture .........$6,50 


The most complete and valuable work ever issued on 
Landscape Gardening in North-America, for the Im- 
provement of Country Residences; containing full Di- 
rections for everything connected with the Laying out 
and adorning the Rural Home, the Grounds, the Gar. 
dens, the Buildings, the Trees and Plants, etc., with 
principles of taste so stated as to adapt the work to all 
classes, Splendidly Illustrated with many Steel and 
fine Wood Engrayings. By the late A. J. Downtna, 
New Edition, Enlarged, Newly Illustrated and Revised, 
with Supplement, by Henry WINTHROP SARGENT, 
Octavo, 534 pp. Extra cloth, gilt, beveled bds. 


Darwin’s Variation of Animals and 
Plants under Domestication. 2 Vols. 
Finely Illustrated..............$6,00 


This is one of the most remarkable books of the day, 
presenting an array of facts that show the most extra- 
ordinary amount of observation and research. ll the 
domestic animals, from horses and cattle to canary: 
birds and honey-bees, are discussed, as well as our 
leading culinary and other plants, making it a work of 
the greatest interest. 

Its importance to agriculturists, breeders, scientific 
men, and the general reader, will be seen by its scope 
as indicated in the following partial enumeration of its 
contents: Pies, CATTLE, SHEEP, Goats; Doas AND 
Cats, Horses AND AssEsS; Domestic Raspits; Do 
MESTIC PigEONS; Fowxs, Ducks, GEESE, PEACOCK, 
TURKEY, GUINEA Fow1t, CANARY-BIRD, GOLD-FISH; 
HIVE-BEES; SILK-MOTHS. CULTIVATED PLANTS; CE- 
REAL AND CULINARY PLANTS; FRuITS, ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, FLowerRs, Bup VARIATION. INHERITANCE, 
REVERSION OR ATAVISM, CROSSING. ON THE GOOD 
EFFECTS OF CROSSING, AND ON THE Eyri EFFECTS OF 
CLosE INTERBREEDING. SELECTION. CAUSES OF 
VARIABILITY, LAWS OF VARIATION, ETC., ETC. 

“The immense collection of facts which it presents in 
illustration of the scientific views of the writer are ot 
singular interest and value, irrespective of the peculiat 
theory of which he is the most able and earnest advo 
cate, and in its present form, the original expounder.” 
By Cuartes Darwin, M. A., F. R. S., &c., with a pref 
ace to the American Edition by the author, and also 
one by Prorgssor Asa GRAY. 2 ols, 12mo, contail: 
ing nearly 1,100 pages, 
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GARDENING FOR THE SOUTH; 


OR, HOW TO GROW 


VEGETABLES AND FRUITS. 


BY THE LATE 
WILLIAM N. WHITE, 


OF ATHENS, GA. 


WITH ADDITIONS BY MR. J. VAN BUREN, AND 


DR. JAS. CAMAK, 


REVISED AND NEWLY STEREOTYPED. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Though entitled “‘ Gardening for the South,” the work 
is one the utility of which is not restricted to the South. 
It isan admirable treatise on gardening in general, and 
will rank among the most useful horticultural works of 
the present day. Horticultural operations are clearly ex- 
plained, and more in detail than is usual in works of this 
kind. 
Union, the work will be especially valuable, as it gives 
the varieties of vegetables and fruits adapted to the cli- 
mate and the modes of culture which it is necessary to 


To those living in the warmer portions of the 


follow. 


JON TENTS. 


Cuaprer I.—Formation and Management of Gardens in 
General, 


Cuapter II.—Soils—Their Characteristics. 

Cuaprer III.—The Improvement of the Soil. 

Cuarter IV.—Manures. 

CuapTEeR V.—Manures—Their Sources and Preparation. 
CuaPTrer VI.—Rotation of Crops. 

Cuaprer VII.—Hot-beds, Cold Frames, and Pits. 
Cuaprer VIII —Garden Implements, 

Cuaprer IX.—Propagation of Plants. 

CuarTter X.—Budding and Grafting. 

Caarrer XI.—Pruning and Training. 

Carter XII.—Transplanting. 

CuapTer XIII.—Mulching, Shading, and Watering. 
Cuapter XIV.—Protection from Frost. 

Cuaprer XV.—Insects and Vermin. 

Carter XVI.—Vegetables — Description and Culture. 


Cuaprer XVII.—Fruits—Varieties and Culture. 


SENT POST-PAID.........s0ssseeeeeeeeeePRICE $2.00. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO,, 
245 Broadway, New York. 





THE BOOK OF EVERGREENS. 





BY 


JOSIAH HOOPES, Westcuester, Pa. 


Including Propagation, Cultivation, 
Description of Varieties and their 


Adaptability to Different Situations. 


Noricrs BY THE PRESS: 

A very complete and every way admirable treatise on 
the Conifers, or cone-bearing plants, is The Book of 
Evergreens. Mr. Hoopes has devoted many years of labor 
and attention to the beautiful class of trees treated of, 
and his work, which is copiously illustrated, must at 
once become an authority. We shall be glad also, if it 
induces any toa closer study of trees, and to a further 
ornamentation of tucir houses with them. 

[Springfield Republican. 


The value of this volume consists in its being both a 
labor of Jove and of duty. The author, having devoted 
a life to the study of trees and plants as a practical horti- 
culturist, records here his views and experiences. Mr, 
Hoopes has studied all the treatises which bear on his 
subject, and availed himself of the assistance of many 
scientific friends, as well as recorded his own experience. 
The illustrations are numerous and excellent, and alto- 
gether the work has all the characteristics of an authori- 
ty on the subject it so minutely and comprehensively 
treats.—[ Boston Transcript. 

. 


It is a practical treatise on the Conifer, or cone-bear- 
ing plants, describing them in all their families, and 
their best culture, management, and so forth, and is well 
illustrated. It fillsa vacant niche, and every intelligent 
culturist of trees should have and use it. : 

[Congregationalist & Recorder, (Boston). 


The work was evidently prepared with great care and 
pains, and embodies the results of years of close obser- 
yation and study. It is one of great value to the agri- 
culturist and landscape gardener, and of special interest 
to all who care to know anything of the flora of the globe. 
To those who wish to raise trees, it is an indispensable 
hand-book.—[Liveral Christian. 


It is undoubtedly the most complete American work of 
the kind in print. Itis well illustrated and handsomely 
printed.—[ Boston Journal. 


We have examined this handsome book with a great 
deal of pleasure and satisfaction. The author has pur- 
sued a very desirable plan in his work, giving sufficient 
scientific information to meet the wants of the botanical 
student, and yet the work is sufficiently elementary in 
explaining terms and points about plant structure, and 
systems of classification,—in short, plain enough to meet 
the wants of every reader. It is printed in neat style, 
with thick covers and beveled edges, and a large number 
of very superior illustrations.—[Journad of Agriculture. 


The work is now ready. 435 v., 12mo, on fine paper. 
SENT POST-PAID, — ee - PRICE $3.00. 


ORANCE JUDD &CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 





| Youman’s Household 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 


——_o— 
[Published and ~ sale by Orange Judd & Co., 245 Broad- 





























































way, New York. Any of these books will be forwarded b 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.] “ 
Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture, .... Pr Oacsees atta 1 50 
Allen's (It, L.) American Farm Book......... 1 50 
Allen's (Rt. L.) Diseases of Domestic Animals... 1 00 
Am. Agricultural Annual, 1867 & 1868, each, pa.,S0c.; clo. 15 
Am, Hortionttar al Annual, 1867 & 1868,each pa.,50¢c.; clo. 75 
American Bird Fancier................0.00 puede ; re 30 
American Pomology, by Dr. J, A. Warder... ee 8 00 
American Rose Cuitur Tet bie UaenackeAcabs cxcpios ae 
American Weeds and Useful Plants............... ‘cae 
Architecture, or Cummings & Miller............... ... 1000 
Architecture, Modern Am., by Cummings & Miller..... 10 00 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier ........ ....cccccscess eaites 30 
Bommer's Method of Making MAMUPOB .6.00c00 te rcsv 25 
Book of Evergreens, (J. Hoopes)....... Ir 
Boussingault’s Rural Re - 166 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers.......... sesbodee <a 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory....... éveseoes os ne 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener... eWeeccscoes oo aa 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower's Guide............ ces ° 3 
Cobbett’s American Gardener.,............0+ oe eee. 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book.......... awit ae 
Cole's Vetetoanen Nehevaccewdchesiatncoeed vi 
Cotton Culture, if | Re -- 150 
Cotton Planter’s x anuet (Turner).. -- 180 
Country am R.M. Copeland. . - 500 
add’s H.) ianens Horse Doctor. - 150 
Dadd's pm un Cattle Doctor............ . 150 
Data's PERCH TARO ois cco .ccescccsccbcunmedmbinadinses 12 
Darwin’s Variation of Animals and Plants...2 Volumes 6 00 
Dog and Gun (Hooper’s)............ aper, 30c....cloth.. 60 
Jowning’s Landscape Gardening... 6 50 
Draining for Profit and Health, by G. 150 
astwood on Cranberry vi 
Elliott's Western Fruit Gro 1 50 
Field's (Thomas W.) —_ Culture 12 
Flax Culture.. 50 
French’s Farm I inage 1 50 
Fuller's Grape Culturist. 150 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. 1 50 
Fuller's Strawberry Culturist.. 20 
Gardening for Profit, by Peter Hende 1 50 
Gar dening for the South a, by the 00 bi “K 2 00 
Gregory on Squashes.. on 6aawe 30 
Guenon on Mileh Cows.. v5 
Harris’ Insects Injuriousto Vegeta 6 00 
Herbert’s Hints to Horsekeepers...............ceeeeeees 1% 
Bop Canines. cece sscesyedsccts 40 
How Crops Grow, by Prof. 8. W. Johnso 2 00 
Hunter and Trapper.,....... 1 00 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry 17% 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry - 150 
Lenuchar’s Howto Build HMot-houses............... 1 50, 
Miles on the Horse's Foot.......... eee 95, 
Mohr on the Grape Vine ..... 1 00. 
My Vineyard at akeview..... $e 1 25, 
Norton’s Scientific Agriculture vi 
Onde Cmte wces isncdascece 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres....... a 60 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture .. 2.2... cee cereeeereeese % 
eat and Its Uses. by Prof. 8. W. Johnson 125 
Pedder’s Land Measurer., , 60 
Percheron Horse.......... 1 00 
Quinby's 's gee OF Nee ROOM. «5 ess can cceackutes oes 150 
tandall’s Sheep Husbandry........ccccocccescces soecses 1 56 
fandall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry.......... nomanin 1 00 
tichardson on the Dog... .. paper 80 cents...... cloth — 60 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden.............cccccceeeeee 1 00 
tural Annual (Harris) 8 Rete ween 2 Vols. -Each 1 50 
Saunders’ Domestic Poultr . paper, 40 ce. ‘bound eo 
Schenck’s Gardener’s Text Took: MegweaeSedies chacebuiuiile vi] 
BiH al MOROO n+ co sinanseds 0s Kessnintechs Re vis) 
Stewart's (John) Stable Book. . Pee 150 
‘Thompson's Food of Animals.........c0008 os 1 00 
ee ES Se ar 150 
TORRROe CIO ox sia. sy 9:h nn cen: erencensenl ane 3 
Warder's Hedges and Evergreens............. i howditted . 150 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse ....... age dua ebek 150 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle 150 
Youatt on the Hog 1 00 
Youatt On GRGED veces ss ivcsessccacteudas sencdeacawuweee 1 00 
O. J. & Co. keep in Stock the following Books: 
Art of Saw Filing....(Holly).........ccccesseee sees see 
3ement’s Poulterer’ 3 Companio Wha tn chet eae betes 
Bridgeman’ s Young Gar — 8 Assistant..... . 



















Burr's Vegetables of Ameri 
Carpenter's and Joiner’s Hand Book. ‘(Hoily). 
Crack Ghat,.(BAtWOl) .. «. -ccessccecsedoccesvestes 
Carpenter and Joiner, (R. Riddell).. 
Dead Shot; or Sportsman’s Complete Guide 
Downing’s Cottage ee ee 
Downing's Fruits and Fruit Trees of Americ: 
Downing’s Rural Essays. 
Du Breuil’s Vineyard 
Farm Talk, (Brackett)...... 
Flint (Char les L.) on Grasses. " 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy F: 
Frank For ester’ s Field Sports, “Sv0., 3 vols. 
Frank Forester’s Fish anc Fishing, bvo., 100 er 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Spo eee 8 
Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist...........cceceeeeeeees 
Geyelin’ 3 Poultry Breeding. 
Gray's How Plants Grow........ 
Gray’s Manual of Botany and 1 
Hatiield’s American House Carpenter 
Husmann’s Grapes & Wine.. 
Jaques’ Manual of the Hous 
Jennings on Cattle... .........-.+ 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultr 
Jennings on the Horse and his Diseas' 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee ..........++5. 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor 
Mayhew’'s Illustrated Horse Management. . odes o Sx 
Mayhew’s Practical Book-Keeping for Farmers. devotes 
Blanks for do, 0, 
McMahon's American Gardener. ..........66+ esse ee eees 
Morrell’s nye ogo oe. ‘ 
ws 's Book of Roses. . 
Parsons on the Rose , 
Quincy, — Josia) on Soiling Cattle.....-.-r+--0r09 
Rand’s Bulb 
Rand's Flowers for Bi — and Garden. 2.1), .27° pvbpet cy 
Zand’s Garden Flowers.........+++s+ 
Rural oS Archineetane, Foiio, in’ colors, oe plates. . -t 
Rural Studies. ........cssccccecsecsesscscsenees os 
Scribner’s Teeady R ‘eckoner and Log Book... pi secevbens 
Silloway’ 's Modern Carpentry. 
Strong’s ore — a 
Ten Acres Enough 
The Dog; By Dinks, saguew, and Hutchinson.......... 
Vaux’s Villas and Cottages . 
Waring's Elements of Agriculture.........--.. 
Watson's American Home Garden, 
Wheeler’s Rural Homes............-- SA Se 
Wheeler’s Homes for the People...... ° 
Woodward’s Cottages and Farm Houses. ..i. 0... ete 
Woodward's Suburban and Country Houses.. ets 
Woodward's Country Homes....... 
Woodward's Graper Rens 
Cc 
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Books for Winter Evenin 


—_—~_—_ 


gs. 


A few of the Good Books for the Farm, Gar- 


den, and Household, published by Orange Judd 
& Co., 245 Broadway, New York, are mentioned in the 
following list, and some of the notices of the same by the 
Press are given. In these long winter evenings there is 
much spare time, which may well be improved in reading 
interesting and instructive books. Just such books are 
here offered. Any one of them will be sent post-paid on 
receipt of the price by the publishers. 


Gardening for Profit.—A Guide to tie 
successful cultivation of the Market and Family Garden. 
By Peter Henderson. Finely illustrated. Cloth, 12 mo. 
252 pp. Price $1.50. 

There are marvels of transformation and rapid repro- 
duction recorded therein which might well shane the 
dull fancy of the author of Aladdin or of Kaloolah.... 
There is no theory about it; a man who has made him- 
self rich by market-gardening plainly tells our young 
men how ¢hey can get rich as easily as he did, and with- 
out wandering to California or Montana for it either. 

[Horace Greeley in the N. Y. Tribune. 


This is no stilted, impractical work. It is from the pen 
of a practical and successful gardener. 
unaffected talk, and facts such as every man going into 
gardening as a business will be glad to obtain, We can 
recommend it to every owner of a garden. 

[Cincinnati Weekly Gazette. 


It contains plain, 


The author has made himself rich during the eighteen 
years he has devoted to the business of market gardening, 
and his book isa plain record of his successful experi- 
ence.—[ Providence Journal. 


It is unquestionably the most thorongh and the best 
work of its kind we have yet had from the pen of an 
American author.—[Bangor Evening Times. 


Though designed for a special class, it cannot fail to be 
valuable to the amateur and private gardener, and un- 
lucky experience has taught us that the information con- 
tained in a single chapter would have been worth to us 
the price of the book.—[New Beaford Mercury. 


The Small Fruit Culturist.—By A. 
8. Fuller. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 276 pp. Price $1.50. 


Mr. Fuller’s work is full of information concerning all 


— 


All of the plants described in this volume are such as 
can be cultivated withont difficulty in the open ground 
in this climate; the present work has been greatly en- 
larged and improved.—[ Boston Sat. Evening Express. 


The alphabetical descriptive list is full, embracing both 
botanical and common names, and the instructions for 
laying out, plotting, cultivating, ete., are satisfactory. 

[Montpelier (Vt.) Watchman. 


The book is a beautif@l parlor ornament.—[ Pittsburgh 
Chronécle, 


Hiimts to Iiorsekcepers. — By the late 
Henry William Herbert (Frank Forrester). Finely illus- 








the small fruits, and is a complete manual for the practi- | 


cal gardener.—[Salem (Mass.) Observer. 


The facts and conclusions at which the author arrives 
are not based upon hearsay evidence. They are derived 
from personal tests of the maltitndinous varieties of 
plants put forth by nurserymen and propagators from 
time totime.—[Jersey City Times. 


This volume is the only one within our knowledge 
that is devoted exclusively to the cultivation of the small 
fruits. It is illustrated by more than a hundred beautiful 
engravings.—[ Worcester (Mass.) Palladium. 


It is written clearly and concisely, with apparent ease, 
and a perfect understanding of the subject, without di- 
gressions or interpolation, and so simply as to be within 
the comprehension of the most ordinary mind. 

[Washington National Republican. 


The chapter on gathering and packing fruit is a valua- 
“ble one, and in it are figured all the baskets and boxes 
now in common use.—[Dover (N. H.) Gazette. 


New Book of Flowers.—By Joseph 
Breck. Mlustrated. Cloth, 12mo, beveled boards. 480 pp. 
Price $1.75. 

To the lovers and cultivators of flowers, this will bea 
most welcome work, as it contains in a convenient space 
just what they wish to know.—[ Boston Journal. 


It is precisely the book that one needs in beantifying 
the grounds of a rnral home.—{ Christian Advocate (N.Y.). 








| could purchase and read the book without feeling that a 


trated. Cloth, 12mo. 425 pp. Price $1.%. - 


This work is a report made to the French Governmient 
upon the breeding and rearing of this admirable breeq of 
draft horses. Itis written with the view of indicating 
how to defend the race against degenerating, to improye 
it in allits estimable qualities, and at the same time to 
enable the breeders of Perche, the region of France from 
which these horses come, to supply -the ever-hungry 
market. Interest in the Percheron has greatly increased 
in the United States as the breed has become better 
known, and every new importation adds to it and to the 
firm friends of the breed. 


A horse like the Percheron, or the Normandy, makes a 
team with which the farmer can pull through anything: 
they are not slow onthe road either. This book cop. 
tains a full history of the Percherons, and many hints oy 





The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
ought to buy the copyright of this book to gratuitously 
circulate it among the people, who would thus learn how 
to care for our noblest domestic animals, at present sub- 
jected to so much abusive treatment by thousands of ig- 


norant human brutes placed in charge of horses. 
[New York Sun. 
Every person who has todo with a horse may derive | 
useful hints and information from this work. 
[Providence Journal. 


The work possesses more value than can be tonched in 
a imere cursory review, and we would recommend it to all 
our horse-loving readers. ... Directions for riding, driving, 
for ladies’ riding, for carriages and harness, are fully and 
thoroughly given, and probably no person having a horse 





paying investment had been made, in the amount of 
practical knowledge thus placed at their command. 
[The Pioneer (N. .7.). 


American Pomology.—Apples. By Dr. 
John A. Warder. 290 Illustrations. Cloth, 12mo, beveled 


boards. 744 pp. Price $3.00. 


It is undoubtedly the latest and best book on apples. 
[Cleveland Fvangelical Messenger’. 


The illustrations are admirable, and give one a faith- 
ful and accurate idea of the fruit described. The pub- 
lishers have performed their part of the work quite as 
well as the author did his. With most excellent paper, | 
and clear, bold print, we have an American book on ap- | 
ples which cannot be surpassed.—[Detroit Free Press. 


This iss superb volume, and contains a world of in- 
formation in regard to fruit and fruit-growing, especially 
the apple of all kinds.—[ Christian Press (New York). 


It isa book which no one who owns an orchard, or 
even hopes to plant one, can afford to do without. 
[Jersey City Times. 


The Grape Culturist.—aA Treatise on 
the Cultivation of the native Grape. By Andrew 8. Ful- 


ler. Cloth, 12mo, 286 pp. Price $1.50. 


Mr. Fuller gives the knowledge necessary for the suc- 
cessful cultivation of the grape most clearly, and illus- 
trates it so plainly that no one can fail to understand it, 
and for this reason his book has become remarkably 
popular, and has not been, nor is it likely to be, super- 
seded by any other work on the same subject. 


The publishers have not spared expense upon this 


the breeding of draft horses.—{ Ohio Farmer. 


The Percheron Horse derives its name from the De. 
partment of Perche, in France, and has long possessed 
the highest reputation in France as a draft horse, and 
especially for rapid draft....The publishers have issned 
this work in a neat little volume, and have illustrated jt 
with portraits of several specimens of the breed re. 
cently imported into this country by Mr. Walters, of 
Baltimore, Md.—[ Western Rural. 


Cotton Culture.—By Joseph B. Lyman, 
late of Louisiana, with an additional chapter on Cotton 
Seed and its Uses, by J. R. Sypher. Illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo. 190 pp. Price $1.50. 

There is a store of useful information contained in 


this little work.—[ Hannibal (Mo.) Courier. 


A map is prefixed, showing by colors the different 
limits of the soil for various qualities of cotton. The 
author claims that his work is not a compilation, but the 
result of direct personal observation.—[ Boston Post. 


The writer's own experience of twelve years in cotton 
culture in Louisiana would give weight to his own state- 
ments and opinions. The last chapter, upon cotton seed 
and its uses, is especially interesting, and supplies in- 
formation upon a subject of much importance to cotton 
planters, that can be obtained nowhere elsc in so com- 
prehensive a form, so far as we know. 

[ Wilmington Daily Journal. 


Squashes.—How to grow them. By James 


J. H. Gregory. Paper, 12mo. 69 pp. Price 30 cents. 


This treatise is worth five times its price to any man 
who grows squashes, either for family use or market. 
[ Chicago Republican. 
We venture tosay no person in the United States is 
better qualified to give instruction in the garden and field 


culture of the squash than Mr. Gregory.—[Machéas Union. 


A practical treatise on squash culture, giving full de- 


tails on every point, including keeping and marketing the 
crop.—[ Commonwealth (Boston). 


Mr. Gregory has tested the theories of writers by his 


own experience, and briefly stated all which is desirable 
to be known about the soil, seed, cultivation, and general 


management of the squash. 


[Philadelphia North American 


The Miniature Fruit Gardem3 or, 


. id 18 | s, By 

book, which will be found a valuable addition to the ong — peg eon se <i we a 4 

library of every farmer and fruit culturist. City people Thomas Rivers. Hlustrated. oth, 12mo. 165 pp 
Price $1.00. 


should send the ‘*Grape Culturist” to their country 
friends.—[ New York Sun. 


This is a standard work on the cultivation of the vine, 


It is written inaclear and common-sense style, and 


cannot fail to be acceptable to that increasing class who 
cultivate a suburban garden plot. 





very popular, for the good reason that Mr. Fuller gives his 
knowledge of the vine and its habits, and illustrates so 
plainly that no one can fail to understand it. 

[Rochester Democrat. 


The Percheron Horse.—Translated from 
the French of Charles Du Huys. Illustrated. Cloth, 12 


mo. 100pp. Price $1.00. 


[N. ¥. Christian Advocate. 


Mr. Rivers’ book gives the directions that are needed 
in a concise and lucid form, as to the planting, pruning 
and culture of dwarf pear, apple, cherry, plum and peach 
trees,as pyramids and as bushes, under glass and in ¢s- 
paliers; of nuts, figs, apricots/ currants, etc. 





[Brooklyn Union. 
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EES — —— 
The work is full of practical suggestions, particularly 
ho have small gardens, and who give their per- 


to those W. 
tion to their cultivation.—[Boston Journal. 


sonal atten 

The remarks upon dwarf pear trees alone are worth 

the price of the book.—[ Brattleboro ( Vt.) Farmer. 

The book has passed through thirteen editions in Eng- 

Jand, which is a testimonial of its value, which every one 
’ 


will appreciate.—[Hartford Courant, 


Miy Wineyard at Lakeview.—By a 


Illustrated. 143 pp. Price $1.25. 

This dainty little volume contains a narrative of the 
experience of a Western grape grower, and a truly in- 
teresting narrative it is. Doubtless it will lead many 
others to follow the example of the authar, and exchange 
the confinement and exhaustion of city labor for life in 
the open country ; andin doing this it will do a good 
work.—[9. S. Times. 


This little work on grape culture is pleasant reading, 
even to those who never intend to cultivate the luscious 
fruit.—[Phila. Inquirer. 


The author has given the volume the entertaing char- 
acter and the pleasant flavor of a narrative, thus making 
it decidedly attractive.—[Jontpelier ( Vt.) Freeman. 

Hard-working mechanics, who can barely secure a 
living, should read this little volume, and they will see 
how they can make themselves independent with small 
capital, needing only industry and common sense. 

[New Bedford Standard. 
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FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Crandall’s Improved Building Blocks 
furnish a most attractive amusement for children. They are 
very simple in construction, will stand years of children’s 
handling without breaking, and give renewed pleasure daily. 


CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, 
MILLS, 


FURNITURE, etc., 


BARNS, 
FENCES, 


in almost endless variety, can be built with them, and when 
finished, the structure remains firm so that it can be carried 
about without falling to pieces, 


The Blocks are put up in neat boxes, each box containing 
aset, and acard giving various designs of buildings. Price 
per Set: Plain, No. 1, $2.00; No.2, $1.50; No. 3, $1.00. Extra, 
Maple Finish, No. 1, $3.00; No. 2, $2.00; No. 3, $1.50. A liber- 
al discount will be made to dealers. Address 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 


| T'rles; Recuarmina Sant MarsHes; Hovse ann Town 
Western Grape Grower. Cloth, 12mo, beveled boards. | 


DRAINING FOR PROFIT 
AND 
DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 

Engineer of the Drainage of Central Park, New York. 
CONTENTS. 

LAND TO BE DRAINED; How Drains Act; How To 


Make Drains; How to TAKE CARE OF DRAINS; 
Wuat Drarnine Costs; Wit. Ir Pay? How To MAKE 


DRAINAGE. 
EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


He (the author) describes the action of draining upon 
the soil, the construction of single drains and systems of 
drains, the cost and the profit of thorough drainage, the 
making of tiles, and the reclaiming of salt marshes, 
treats sensibly of malarial diseases, and closes with a 
chapter which should be widely read, on house drainage 
and town sewerage in their relations to the public health. 

[Portland (Me.) Press. 


Nowhere does this book merit a wider circulation than 
in the West. Every year adds to the thousands of dollars 
lost to this State from want of proper surface drainage, 
to say nothing of the added gain to result from a com- 
plete system of under-drainage. This book will prove 
an aid to any farmer who may consult it. 

[Chécago (1ll.) Republican. 


This isa capital book. It is fully illustrated, and de- 
tailed instructions are given how to lay out the land, how 
to set out the drains, how to make them, also how to 
manufacture the tiles. And there is a chapter on house 
and town sewerage....The book will be read with inter- 
est by English as well as American readers. 

[Gardener's Chronicle & Agricultural Gazette (England). 


A Book that ought to be in the hands of every Farmer. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - PRICE, $1.50. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE 
A BOOK FOR YOUNG FARMERS, 


By GEO. E. WARING, JrR., 

Formerly Agricultural Engineer of the Central Park, in 
New York. 

CAREFULLY 
CONTENTS. 
THE PLANT; 
Tue Soir; 
MANURES; 

MECHANICAL CULTIVATION ; 
ANALYSIS. 


REVISED. 


The foregoing subjects are all discussed in plain and 
simple language, that any farmer’s boy may understand. 
The book is written by a successful practical farmer, and 
is full of information, good advice, and sound doctrine. 
HORACE GREELEY says of it: ‘‘Though dealing 
with facts unfamiliar to many, there is no obscnre sen- 
tence, and scarcely a hard word in the book ; its 254 fair, 
open pages may be read in the course of two evenings 
and thoroughly studied in the leisure hours of a week; 
and we pity the man or boy, however old or young, who 
can find it dull reading. Hardly any one is so wise that 
he will not learn something of value from its perusal; no 
one is so ignorant or undeveloped that he cannot generally 
understand it; and no farmer or farmer’s son can study it 
thoughtfully without being a better and more successful 
cultivator than before.” 

SENT POST-PAID, - - - = 


EARTH CLOSETS: 


How to Make them and how to Use them. 
By GEO. E. WARING, Jr. 


It is sufficiently understood, by all who have given the 
least thought to the subject, that the wasteof the most 
vital elements of the soil’s fertility, through our present 
practice of treating human excrement as a thing that is 
to be hurried into the sea, or buried in underground 
vaults, or in some other way put ont of sight and ont of 
reach, is full of danger to our future prosperity. Sup- 
ported as the arguments in this little work are by the 
most imperative agricultural and sanitary considerations, 
it is believed that they will commend themselves to the 
approval of all, in both town and country, who have the 
well-being of society at heart. 

SENT POST-PAID....PAPER COVERS. PRICE 2icts. 


Address ORANGE JUDD & Cco., 


PRICE, $1.00. 


A NEW BOOK. 


THE 


TIM BUNKER PAPERS: 


OR, 


YANKEE FARMING. 
BY 


TIMOTHY BUNKER, Esq, 


OF HOOKERTOWN, CONN 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


BY HOPPIN. 





CONTENTS. 


1.—A Stroke of Economy. |46.—On Bad Water 
2,—Ornamental Trees, '4%.—Cattle Disease. 
3.—Timothy Bunker, Esq. j48.—On Seed. 

4.—View of the Bird Law. |49.—On Breastworks inWar. 
5.—Guano in the Hill. '50.—Ligh tning Rods. 
6.—On Moss Bunkers. |51.—Buying a Farm. 
%.—On Subsoiling. '52.—Top-dressing and Feed- 
8.—Going to the Fair. | ing Aftermath. 

9.—In Tall Clover. '53.—Painting Buildings. 
10.—On Horse Racing. '54.—The Value of Muck. 
11.—At the Farmers’ Club. |55.—On Family Horses. 
12.—On an Old Saw. |56.—The Horn-ail. 


13.—Book Farming in Hook-/57.—A_ ~ Commentary on 
ertown. Roots. 

14.—Pasturing Cattle in/58.—Stealing Fruit and 
Roads. Flowers. 


15.—The Weaker Brethren. |59.—The Cost of Pride. 
16.—Curing a Horse Pond. |60.—Swamps turning Indian 
17.—Domesticities at Tim|61—Tim Bunker in his 
Bunker's. | Garden. 

18.—Takes a Journey. '62.—On Running Astern, 
19.—On Farm Roads. '63.—On Extravagance. 
20.—A New Manure. (64.—The Farmer's Old Age. 
21.—Losing the Premium. |65.—On Sheep Traps, 
22.—A New Enterprise. \66.—Old-Style Housekeep- 
23.—Making Tiles. | ing. 

24.—The Clergy and Farm-|67.—On Keeping a Wife 
ing. Comfortable. 
25.—Women Horse Racing. 68.—Starting a Sugar Mill. 
26.—Beginning Life. '69.—Reasons against To- 


27.—An Apology for Tim! bacco. 

Bunker. |70.—Trip to Washington. 
23.—On County Fairs. gr ic Sanitary Commis- 
29.—At Home again. sion. 
30.—On Raising Boys. 't2.—Raid among the Pickle 
31.—On Raising Girls. Patches. 


Black Art. Patches. 
33.—A Letter from Neigh-!74.—On Striking Ile. 
bors. %.—Visit to Titus Oaks, Esq. 
34.—The Shadtown Parson-|76.—The Pickle Fever in 
age, | Hookertown. 

| 

| 

| 


32.—A new Case of “i among the Pickle 


35.—Views of Dress. Tt.—On Curing Pickles and 
36.—A Rustic Wedding. | Eating them. 
37.—Saving a Sixpence. hoger: Cotton Fever and 
38.—On giving Land a Start.! Emigration. 

39.—On giving Boys a Start.'79.—The Cotton Fever and 
40.—A Tile in the Head. | Emigration. 
41.—Jake Frink Sold. '90.—The Food Question. 
42.—The New York Central/81.—On Jim Crow. 

Park. '82.—The Eight-hour Law. 
43.—On Irrigation. |98.—Base Ball Clubs. 
44,—Feeding with Oil Meal. |84.—The Rise of Real Estate. 
45.—The Farmers’ Clnb. 


SENT POST-PAID, + + + PRICE, $1.50 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 








245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 





245 Broadway, New York. 


245 Broadway, New York. 
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THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
THA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


FROM THE 


BEST TEA DISTRICTS 
of 


CHINA and JAPAN; 


and sell them in quantities to suit customers 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea trade, we will start with the American 
houses, leaving out of the account ey the profits of 
the Chinese factors. 

ist.—The American house in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in the country have made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d.—The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
excpange used in the purchase of Teas, 

3d.—The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent in 
many cases. 

4th.—On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser selis it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent, 

5th.—The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th.--The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent. 

Gth.—The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at 
a profit of 15 to 23 per cent. 

Sth.—The Retailer sellsit to the Consumer for ALL THE 
PROFIT IE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these x1e@uT profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and wastes, and 
add the original cost of the Tea, it will. be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show why 
we can sell so very much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and wastes, with 
cthe exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
‘our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a 
:small profit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will 
:amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, 
‘consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
“Teas at the same price (with the small additional expense 
‘of transportation), as though they bought them at our 
warehouses in this city. 

For manner of getting up Clubs, see former advertisement 
‘in this paper, 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirty 
dollars had better send a Post-office draft or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, 
but larger orders we will forward by express, “ to collect 
on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up theClub. Our profits are small, but we will 
be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary 
packages for Clubs less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the 
Custoin House stores to our Warchouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 


tion, If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from their 
stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of clubs. 
They are sold gt cargo gn Se the same as the Company sell 
them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS: 
on Aare. Black), 70c., acy =. best $1 # f. 


MIXED, ( noon aoe Black 80c., 90c., best $ 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST Xplack), Sie. 90c., $1, # PS, best 
$1.20 per mt 
(Green), 80c., 90c.. c-~ $I. $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 


parent Ar. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c my 90C.5 $1, $1.10, Dest $1.25 per 


nd. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, %e., $1, 2. 10, best $1.25 per pound. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per pound, 
Consumers can save from 50c, to $1 per pound by pur- 
chasing their Teas of this Company. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


had COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
tels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
Me hg neg is Coffee, can economize in that ~_ 

*y using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER CO 
E, which we vn ~ the low price of 30c. ound, mA 
ee ee ot’ Boo nee tb satisfaction. ROASTED D Ungrownd), 

ib, GREEN (Unroasted), 
“38e.; Set se per ie 














NOTICE OF THE PRESS. 


From the American Agriculturist. 


Tue GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.—TO Queries.— 
Before admitting their advertisement, we lcarned that a 
large number of our clerks and others had for several months 
been buying their Tea and Coffee from this Company, with- 
out its being known who they were, and that they had been 
highly pleased with their purchases, both as to quality and 
price, and were all recommending their friends to the same 
course. As we have published the advertisement for many 
months, and received no complaints, we conclude “ there is 
no humbug about the establishment.” 





N. B.—INHABITANTS OF VILLAGES AND 
TOWNS WHERE A LARGE NUM- 
BER RESIDE, BY CLUBBING TO- 
GETHER, CAN REDUCE THE COST 
OF THEIR TEAS AND COFFEES 
ABOUT ONE-THIRD, (BESIDES THE 
EXPRESS CHARGES), BY SENDING 
DIRECTLY to “THE GREAT AMER- 
ICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CLUB ORDER. 


SPRINGFIELD, IIl., Sept. 16, 1867. 


To THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Please send me by Merchants’ Union Express the following 
bill of Tea, &c. 













1. Imperial........... S. Lanphear $1.25 
F I hicsscvessens 3 . 1.00 
10 Java Coffee, raw. “= 3.50 
1 Imperial........... H. M. Lanphear 1.25 
1 BNO. 5 ssapsecde0es 2 - 1.00 
10 Java Coffee, raw. = . 3.50 
3 Imperial........0.- B. B. Lioyd..... «- 8.93 
1 Imperial........... Morass Morgan. een 
1 Black.......cccccccee ° - 1,233 
2 Heapeorial :......<.0¢ Simon String » 2.50 
5 BERN 660050005008 Wm, Bishop.. i - 5.00 
3 Uncolored Japan.J. Marr............+6- - 8. 
8 Java Coffee, raw.L. A, Allen........... d . 2.80 
4 Senporial; ..6,.<c0<0d A. Morris.... 5.00 
1% Imperial........... Thos. Higgins....... - 1,88 
a ee ° . 1.50 
5 Black...... oof» Higkox..... . 5.00 
3 Bieck...... J. Farley... . -00.... 3.00 
2 Imperial ae 2s ; f -00.... 2.00 
1% Imperial... ..Mr. Carey.. phoo BeSe 
1% MCR 5'00 0650 4 1.50 
10 English Brea ukfast. T. Hudson. 12.00 
$65.55 

Gents :—Above I send my fourth order. Your Teas have 


given good sxtisfuction, and those who have used them will 
have no other, but induce their friends to send also, To 
prove this; I had made up my order and got a Post-Oflice 
Money Order, when others came in and nearly donbled the 
amount, as you will see by second money order, both of 
which I enclose. 

The last order came safely to hand by Merchants’ Union 
Express. Accept thanks for complimentary package, 

Very respectfully, 
8. LANPHEAR, 





Caution.—As some concerns, in this city and other 


places, imitate our name and style of advertising and doing | 


business, it is important that our friends should be very 

careful to write our address in full, and also to put on the 

number of our Post-Oflice Box, as appears in this advertise- 

ment, This will prevent their orders from getting into 

the hands of these bogus imitators. 

POST-OFFICE orders and Drafts, make payable to the 
order of “ The Great American Tea Company.” 
Direct letters and orders (as below, no more, no less). 


' Great American Tea Company, : 


Nos. 8{ and 33 VESEY:-ST., 
: Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 





ORSFORD’S SELF-RAISING BREAD PREP- 
ARATION makes the most wholesome and best of 
BREAD, BISCUIT, CAKES, &c. Unlike some other yeast, it 
contains no POISON to create DYSPEPSI A, and the bread 
may therefore be eaten_hot without detriment. Resolving 
itself into bh ae of Lime and soda, it prevents RICK- 
ETS, CHOLERA, and decay of. TE ETH, and promotes the 
growth of Muscle and Bone. In “raising” the dough it 
does not, like other yeast, decompose flour, but adds nutri- 
ment to the br ead, and otherwise im roves it in quality and 
uantity. Each package contains full sae ogg for use, 
Send to H. T. Love, No. 5 James Slip, New York, for “The 
Good Cook's Hand Book,” for particular directions, to be 
sent you gratis, and ask your Grocer for “‘ Horsford’s Bread 
Preparation.” JOHN DWIGHT & CO., Wholesale Agents, 
No. 11 Old Slip, New York. 


PORTABLE STEAM ENGIN ES— 
For Farm, MINING, or MECHANICAL purposes. These 
machines require no brick work; mounted on legs they are 
especially adapted for use in MILLs, SHops, FoUNDERIES,or 
PRINTING Rooms,—or mounted on wheels they are adapte dl 
for out-door work, THRESHING, Woop SAWING, &c. See 
Rural New-Yorker of August 15th, 1868, first page. 

Circulars re deser £08, and prices furnished on ap 
plication to A. N. WOOD 


gia oni 











CO., Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 4 



























MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 






AND GOLD MEDAL, 





RECEIVED THE FIRST GR 
and the still. higher sompense, 
THE ChOSS OF eg ION OF HONOR, 


UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, PARIS, 1867. 

These were the highest awards of the Exposition, and the 
house of CHICKERING & SONS was the ONLY ONE go 
honored. 

In the United States we have been Awarded SIX TY-NINK 
FIRST PREMIUMS in direct competition with the leading 
manufacturers of the country, and at the Great Exhibition 
in London we received the highest award given to any mat 
ufacturer in the United States, 

Total, Seventy-one First Premiums, and the most flatter 
ing testimonials from the leading ar tists of the world, 

WAREROOMS 
NO. 11 KAST TH: ST., NEW-YORK, 
Between Broadw ay and 5th-aye, 


PLANT'S 
WARRANTED 


GARDEN SEEDS. 
HE VEGETABLE SEEDS OFFERED BY US 


are raised expressly for our establishment from stock se 
lected by us, and by careful and trustworthy growers who 
make it their business; and these seeds have maintained for 
twenty-four years an enviable reputation for general purity 
and for the quality of the vegetables produced from them, 
Our selection of seeds is made with the wants of our soil and 

climate expressly in view. 
Send for Seed List or Gardener’s Almanac. 
PLANT BROS., PRATT & CO., 


NEW CROP ONION SEED, 


By Mail—Postage Paid.) 
Large Red wi ethersfield, per Pound, $5.00 











St. Louis, Mo. 





Yellow Danvers, $5.00 
Yellow Dutch or Strasburg, “ - $5.00 © 
Address JAMES SHEPPARD, 


249 ‘Pe: arl- St. 


_P. ©. , Box 2,972, 


Nativ ive Evergreens. 


From forest and CON CEO very noe and he La Send 


, New York, 


. Palatine, Cook Co 


NOW READY! 
WINTER BUSINESS FOR 
CANVASSERS, 
Th FARMERS’ SONS, and others, are now 
sUSTIBLE, making s 
$150 to $250 per month 


8. L. KEIT 


for C ire uk: ar. 






“~ canvassing Counties. See page 
\ 3 this paper, April, 1867, Address Pat 
1 2 Avg. Hox Co., 82 Federal St., B 





i EED’S DRAWING LESSONS. — The Little 

Corporal’s New Drawing Book for Beginners, either 
with or without a teacher, at home or ia 
schools; the best ever published; full of tithographed env 
gravings and common-sense lessons. If your bookseller doe 
not have it, send $1.50to ALFRED L. SEWELL, Publisher 
of The Little Corporal, Chicago, Ill., and the book will come 
post-paid. Circulars sent free. 


RURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Robert Morris Copeland, author of ayn Life, farnishe 
plans and advice for laying out Public and Private rounds 4 
of every descr iption, Retersto John M. Forbes, Nat nee 
Thayer, Boston, F. G. Shaw, New York, 0.8. Hubbell, PI 
adelphia, G. T. Fletcher, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Office 40 Barristers’ Hi: ull, Boston, Mass.__ 

FREE! Our New Catalogue of Improved 

* STENCIL DIES. MOR AN 
$200 A MONTES is being made with them 

S. M. SPENCER & CO., ~ Brattleboro, Vt. 

THE BEST GRAPE.—Scee last page of cover. 


young or old, 























